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PRIVATE PRISON INFORMATION ACT OF 2007, 
AND REVIEW OF THE PRISON LITIGATION 
REFORM ACT: A DECADE OF REFORM OR 
AN INCREASE IN PRISON AND ABUSES? 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 2007 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, 

AND Homeland Security 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:50 p.m., in Room 
2141, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Robert C. 
“Bobby” Scott (Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Scott, Johnson, Jackson Lee, Forbes, 
Gohmert, Coble, and Chabot. 

Staff present: Bobby Vassar, Subcommittee Chief Counsel; Greg- 
ory Barnes, Majority Counsel; Rachel King, Majority Counsel; 
Mario Dispenza, BATFE (Fellow); Veronica Eligan, Professional 
Staff Member; Michael Volkov, Minority Counsel, Carolyn Lynch, 
Minority Counsel, Kelsey Whitlock, Staff Assistant. 

Mr. Scott. The Subcommittee will now come to order. I am 
pleased to welcome you today to a hearing before the Subcommittee 
on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security on H.R. 1889, the 
“Prison Information Act of 2007,” and H.R. 4109, the “Prison Abuse 
Remedies Act of 2007.” Witnesses on the second panel on that bill 
may also testify generally on the issue or reforming the Prison Liti- 
gation Reform Act. 

We will first take up H.R. 1889. This is a simple piece of legisla- 
tion that would do one thing. It would require prisons and other 
correctional facilities holding Federal prisoners under a contract 
with the Federal Government to comply with the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act. 

There have been incidents where members of the press and pub- 
lic have attempted unsuccessfully to gain information from private 
prisons, even in situations as serious as prison escapes or incidents 
of assaults in prisons. There is simply no reason why these institu- 
tions, which are serving a governmental function, should not be 
subject to the Freedom of Information Act. This is a good Govern- 
ment bill, and I hope my colleagues will support it. 

I will recognize my good friend, the Ranking Member of the Sub- 
committee, Mr. Forbes, at this point on H.R. 1889. 

[The bill, H.R. 1889, follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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I 


110th CONdRESS 
1st Session 


H.R.1889 


To require prisons and other correctional facilities holding* Federal prisoners 
under a contract with the Federal Grovernment to make the same infor- 
mation available to the public that Federal prisons and correctional 
facilities arc required to do by law. 


IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRESENTATIVES 

April 1 7, 2007 

Mr. Holden (for himself, Mr. LoBiondo, Mr, Ellsworth, Mr. Murtha, 
Mr. Brady of Pennsylvania, Ms. Kilpatrick, Mrs. McCy\rthy of New 
York, Ms. Jackson-Lee of Texas, Mr. Miller of Florida, and Mr. 
LaHooD) introduced the foliowdng bill; which w^as referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary 


A BILL 

To reijuire prisons iuid otlier (‘orreirtioiial fai-ilities bohliiio' 
Pcdcral prisoners under a contract with the Federal Gov- 
emnient to make the same information available to the 
pnblii! that Federal prisons and (■orrectional facilities are 
required to do by law. 

1 Be it emitted by the Benate and House of Represenfa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the ^Private Prison Tnfor- 


5 mation Act of 2 0 0 7 ’ k 
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2 

1 SEC. 2. FREEDOM OF INFORMATION REQUIREMENT FOR 

2 CONTRACT PRISONS. 

3 (a) In General. — Each iioiigoverimieiital entity con- 

4 traeting wnth the Federal Government to incarcerate or 

5 detain Federal prisoners in a privately owned prison or 

6 other coi'rectional facility shall have the same duty to I'e- 

7 lease information about the operation of that prison or 

8 coiTeetional facility as a Federal agency operating such 

9 a facility would have under the Freedom of Information 

10 Act (5 U.S.C. .552), 

1 1 (b) KeGULATIONS. — Federal agency that contracts 

12 vGth a iioiigovermnental entity to incarcerate or detain 

13 Federal prisoners in a privately owned prison or othei' cor- 

14 rectional facility shall promulgate regulations or guidance 

15 to ensure compliance by the nongovernmental entity with 

1 6 the temis of such contr-act. 

17 (c) CmL Action. — ^rVny party aggrieved by a vnola- 

18 tion of the duty established in subsection (a) may, in a 

19 chtl action, obtain appropriate relief against the non- 

20 governmental entity operating the facility or against any 

21 other proper party. 

22 (d) Definition. — In this section, the term “privately 

23 owned prison or other (‘orre(‘tional fachity” ineJudes pri- 

24 vately owned prisons or other correctional facilities that 

25 incarcerate or detain prisoners pursuant to a contract 

26 with — 


•HR 1889 III 
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1 (1) the Federal Bureau of Prisons; 

2 (2) iTinrnj^’atioTi and Cnstotns EnforccTncnt; or 

3 (3) any other Feeder al agency. 

O 
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Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time, I will just submit my 
statement for the record and we can proceed with Mr. Holden’s tes- 
timony. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Forbes follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable J. Randy Forbes, a Representative in 

Congress from the State of Virginia, and Ranking Member, Subcommittee 

ON Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security 

Thank you. Chairman Scott. 

I want to thank you for scheduling this hearing. 

While I share my colleague’s commitment to prison reform, I was hoping that our 
first hearing on this subject would focus on efforts to ensure and improve rehabilita- 
tion of prisoners. Unfortunately, the focus of today’s hearing is misguided. Instead 
of addressing the real and significant needs of prisoners, we are considering changes 
to the Prison Litigation Reform Act, which will only re-open the floodgates of frivo- 
lous litigation. 

The proposed legislation will cause an explosion of frivolous prisoner litigation 
that will clog up the courts, waste valuable legal resources, and affect the quality 
of justice enjoyed by law-abiding citizens. I am further concerned that the time and 
money spent defending these cases could be better spent providing job training, 
drug treatment, education and other valuable programs to prisoners to make sure 
they can become productive members of society. 

In 1996, Congress took appropriate steps to limit frivolous prisoner litigation by 
passing the Prison Litigation Reform Act or PLRA. The PLRA took common-sense 
steps to reduce the number of petitions filed by inmates claiming violations of their 
rights. Under the PLRA, inmates are 1) required to exhaust all administrative rem- 
edies before filing a case in federal court, 2) prohibited from receiving filing fee 
waivers if they have a history of filing frivolous or malicious lawsuits, and 3) had 
to demonstrate physical injury to claim monetary awards for compensatory dam- 
ages. 

In this bill, each one of these common-sense provisions is repealed or removed. 

These provisions are removed despite the fact that evidence shows that the PLRA 
worked in decreasing the amount of frivolous prisoner litigation. According to 
records kept by the Administrative Offices of the federal courts, in 1995, the year 
before the PLRA was passed, over 41,000 cases were filed by federal prisoners alleg- 
ing violations of their civil rights. Since that high mark, the number of cases has 
dropped to about 24,000 cases filed per year. This marked decrease occurred because 
the PLRA kept the frivolous cases off the court dockets. 

Let me give you some examples of those frivolous cases. One inmate claimed $1 
million in damages because the ice cream he was served melted. An inmate alleged 
that being forced to listen to his unit manager’s country and western music con- 
stituted cruel and unusual punishment. Yet another claimed that his rights were 
violated because he was forced to send packages via UPS rather than U.S. mail. In 
perhaps the most frivolous lawsuit of them all, one inmate sued because he was 
served chunky instead of smooth peanut butter. 

The changes called for in this bill will lead to the filing of cases just like the ones 
I just described. This bill is cynically aimed at pleasing an important constituency 
of my colleagues on the other side of the aisle — the trial lawyers. If enacted, thou- 
sands of trial lawyers will churn out frivolous case after frivolous case in the hope 
of securing a big payday. And that will be a payday that will come at the expense 
of prisoners who have legitimate claims and whose rights have actually been 
harmed during their incarceration. Those legitimate claims will never be heard be- 
cause they will be buried under all of the paperwork generated by all of the new 
lawsuits. 

I look forward to working with Chairman Scott on finding a way to ensure that 
we do not return to a time when the wheels of justice can’t turn because court dock- 
ets are too clogged with frivolous lawsuits. 

I also look forward to hearing from Representative Holden and learning more 
about his bill which would require private prisons to comply with the Freedom of 
Information Act requirements. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 
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Mr. Scott. Without objection, all the Members may include 
opening statements in the record at this point. 

We only have one witness on this panel. Congressman Tim 
Holden from Pennsylvania’s 17th District. He is the chief sponsor 
of the bill. He is familiar with the prison system from his 7 years 
serving as chair of Schuylkill County for 7 years, and the time he 
served as a probation officer. He also serves as a member of the 
Congressional Correctional Officers Caucus. He is now in his 
eighth term in Congress and is Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Conservation, Credit, Energy and Research on the Agriculture 
Committee. 

He and his wife Gwen live in St. Clair, which is in Schuylkill 
County. Congressman, your written statement is already entered 
into the record in its entirety. You are familiar with the timing de- 
vice, so we will recognize you at this time for your comments. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE TIM HOLDEN, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

Mr. Holden. Thank you. Chairman Scott and Ranking Member 
Forbes and Members of the Subcommittee for allowing me to tes- 
tify today in support of H.R. 1889, the “Private Prison Information 
Act.” H.R. 1889 simply seeks to require private prisons and other 
correction facilities holding Federal prisoners under contract with 
the Federal Government to make the same information available 
that public institutions are required by law under the Freedom of 
Information Act. 

As the Federal Government increases its use of private for-profit 
facilities for incarceration of Federal prisoners, it is imperative that 
we ensure that information about the operation of these prisons is 
readily available. Roughly 25,000 Federal criminal prisoners are 
jailed in private facilities at any given time, yet private prisons are 
not required to publicly disclose information about daily operations 
of their correctional facilities. The veil of secrecy surrounding pri- 
vate facilities needs to be lifted, and H.R. 1889 will hold these in- 
stitutions accountable to the American public. 

Earlier this year, an inmate at the Northeast Ohio Correctional 
Center, a private Federal prison in Youngstown, Ohio escaped by 
overpowering a prison guard. The Ohio Correctional Institution In- 
spection Committee, comprised of members of the Ohio General As- 
sembly, held a surprise inspection at the prison less than a year 
prior and reported that 44 inmate-on-inmate assaults were re- 
corded between June, 2005 and May, 2006. Inspectors thought the 
number high considering that a total of 305 assaults were recorded 
in 2005 for Ohio’s 32 other correctional facilities. However, a lack 
of additional information and accountability to lawmakers pre- 
vented any further action. 

The facility did not respond to the media when asked if any of 
the assaults were severe, how they were handled or prosecuted, or 
how many assaults occurred from May, 2006 to the present. NOCC, 
like many other private Federal facilities, do not submit reports to 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the problem here is quite straightforward. There 
was a clear lack of accountability on behalf of private prisons. 
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Without accountability, we have no knowledge of how taxpayer 
money is being spent at the facility. We do not know how many 
correctional officers are employed, at what levels they are staffed, 
and how much training they have received. We also do not know 
if overstaffed members are being asked to perform the dual role of 
correctional officers as well. 

Most daunting of all, private prisons are not required to provide 
incident reports detailing health care oversight, rape or assault, 
weapons attacks, deaths, or escapes at the facility. Prior to being 
elected to Congress, I served 7 years as sheriff of Schuylkill Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. In that capacity, I also served on the Schuylkill 
County Prison Board. 

Based on my experience as both the sheriff and a member of the 
Prison Board, I strongly believe that running a corrections facility 
is inherently governmental, although that is not why I am here 
today to talk about it. I strongly believe that H.R. 1889 will put 
private prisons on the same playing field with the rules and regula- 
tions by which Federal prisons must abide. 

Mr. Chairman, if we do not address this critical situation, we 
risk the safety and security of not only the prison employees, but 
also that of our family and friends who live in our communities. 
This legislation simply ensures the public’s right to have access to 
information concerning conditions within private prisons. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for consideration of this bill. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Holden follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Tim Holden, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Pennsylvania 

Chairman Scott, Ranking Member Forbes and members of the Subcommittee, I 
want to thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today in support of H.R. 
1889, the Private Prison Information Act. 

H.R. 1889 simply seeks to require private prisons and other correctional facilities 
holding federal prisoners under a contract with the federal government to make the 
same information available that public institutions are required to by law under the 
Freedom of Information Act (FOIA). 

As the federal government increases its use of private, for-profit facilities for in- 
carceration of federal prisoners, it is imperative that we ensure that information 
about the operation of these prisons is readily available. Roughly 25,000 federal 
criminal prisoners are jailed in private facilities at any given time. Yet private pris- 
ons are not required to publicly disclose information about daily operations of their 
correctional facilities. The veil of secrecy surrounding private facilities needs to be 
lifted and H.R. 1889 will hold these institutions accountable to the American public. 

Earlier this year, an inmate at the Northeast Ohio Correctional Center (NOCC), 
a private federal prison in Youngstown, Ohio, escaped by overpowering a prison 
guard. The Ohio Correctional Institution Inspection Committee, comprised of mem- 
bers of the Ohio General Assembly, held a surprise inspection at the prison less 
than a year prior and reported that 44 inmate-on-inmate assaults were recorded be- 
tween June 2005 and May 2006. Inspectors thought the number high, considering 
a total of 305 assaults were recorded in 2005 for Ohio’s 32 correctional facilities; 
however lack of additional information and accountability to lawmakers prevented 
further action. 

The facility did not respond to the media when asked if any of the assaults were 
severe, how they were handled or prosecuted and how many assaults occurred from 
May 2006 to the present. NOCC, like many other private federal facilities, does not 
send annual reports, leaving the collection of this information to inspections fi- 
nanced by the city and the state. 

Mr. Chairman, the problem here is quite straightforward; there is a clear lack of 
accountability on behalf of private prisons. Without accountability we have no 
knowledge of how teixpayer money is being spent at the facility. We do not know 
how many correctional officers are employed, at what levels they are staffed, and 
how much training they have received. We also do not know if other staff members 
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are being asked to perform the dual role of correctional officers as well. Most 
daunting of all, private prisons are not required to provide incident reports detailing 
healthcare oversight, rape or assault, weapons attacks, death, or escape at the facil- 
ity. 

Prior to being elected to Congress, I served seven years as Sheriff of Schuylkill 
County, Pennsylvania. In that capacity, I also served on the Schuylkill County Pris- 
on Board. Based on my experiences as both sheriff and a member of the board, I 
strongly believe that running correctional facilities is inherently governmental. Al- 
though that is not what I am hear to talk about today, I also strongly believe that 
H.R. 1889 will put private prisons on the same playing field with the rules and reg- 
ulations by which federal prisons must abide. 

Mr. Chairman, if we do not address this critical situation, we risk the safety and 
security of not only the prison employees, but also that of our family and friends 
who live in our communities. This legislation simply ensures the public’s right to 
have access to information concerning the conditions within private prisons. I thank 
the Subcommittee for considering this bill and urge you to report it favorably. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. And thank you for bringing the bill to our 
attention. I think you have answered any questions I have. I will 
ask the gentleman, the Ranking Member, Mr. Forbes, if he has any 
questions. 

Mr. Forbes. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have any questions for Con- 
gressman Holden. 

Mr. Scott. The gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. Davis. I have none, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

The gentleman from Texas? Questions? Any questions of the wit- 
ness? 

Mr. Johnson. I have none. 

Mr. Scott. The gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. Coble. Mr. Chairman, if I may just very briefly. Tim, Con- 
gressman, are there no requirements now that public prisons make 
public reports about their staffing, training or operational proce- 
dures? 

Mr. Holden. Mr. Coble, it is my understanding that private pris- 
ons have no reporting requirements. Of course, the public prison 
system has numerous rules and regulations that they must follow 
at our direction. 

Mr. Coble. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Holden, for your testimony. We will be taking up 
the bill in regular order, and I appreciate you bringing it to our at- 
tention. 

Mr. Holden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
Subcommittee. 

Mr. Scott. The hearing on this bill is now concluded. 

The witnesses on the next panel will take your seats please. The 
next part of the hearing will focus on problems that have resulted 
from passage of the Prison Litigation Reform Act, the PLRA. While 
the act has succeeded in its stated goal of reducing the number of 
frivolous lawsuits in Federal court, some provisions of the PLRA 
have had the unintended consequences of preventing many legiti- 
mate cases from being brought. 

Chairman Conyers and I introduced a bill last evening, H.R. 
4109, the “Prison Abuse Remedies Act of 2007.” Witnesses may tes- 
tify on that bill or may testify generally about the Prison Litigation 
Reform Act and suggestions for reforms. Congress passed the 
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PLRA in 1996 as part of an emergency appropriations bill. At the 
time, Congress stated two main reasons for the act: first, to reduce 
frivolous lawsuits by prisoners; and second, to decrease the amount 
of intrusive consent decrees governing our prison conditions. 

Although the PLRA effected major changes in the law and litiga- 
tion, it was the subject of only one congressional hearing and only 
limited debate. The hastily written provisions have been the sub- 
ject of six Supreme Court decisions deciding competing interpreta- 
tions by the Federal courts of appeals. According to the administra- 
tion Office of the U.S. Courts, the Bureau of Justice statistics, the 
number of lawsuits in Federal court has dramatically decreased 
since the passage of the PLRA from 36 cases per 1,000 prisoners 
prior to its passage, down to 19 cases per 1,000 prisoners 5 years 
after its passage. 

Court monitoring has also decreased from 1995 to 2000. Court 
monitoring of prisons diminished significantly. The number of 
states with little or no court-ordered regulation of their prisons, 
that is those having no more than 10 percent of prisoners living in 
a facility under court supervision, more than doubled from 12 
states to 28 states. The nearly impossible obstacles established by 
the PLRA and the diminished oversight by Federal administrative 
agencies and the judiciary, with that going on, some experts have 
gone so far to say that the “PLRA is undermining the rule of law 
in America’s prisons.” 

A coalition called SAVE, Stop Abuse and Violence Everywhere, 
composed of dozens of organizations and individuals, has come to- 
gether to study the impact of the PLRA and to recommend modest 
changes to the law. Some of the changes they perceive as most nec- 
essary are the exhaustion requirement, which bars access to Eed- 
eral court unless a prisoner successfully completes the prison ad- 
ministrative remedies; the elimination of the physical injury re- 
quirement which forbids access to the courts for serious constitu- 
tional violations where there is no physical injury; and removing 
juveniles from the purview of the PLRA. Although juveniles have 
never been a major source of litigation in Eederal courts. Congress 
still included them in the 1996 law. 

The Commission on Safety and Abuse in America’s Prisons also 
recommends several reforms: eliminating the physical injury re- 
quirement; eliminating the filing fee for indigent prisoners; elimi- 
nation of the restrictions on attorneys’ fees; lifting the requirement 
that correctional agencies concede liability as a prerequisite to 
court-supervised settlement; and a change in the exhaustion re- 
quirement. 

Additionally, the American Bar Association passed a resolution 
urging Congress to reform aspects of the PLRA, including elimi- 
nation of the physical injury requirement; amending the exhaus- 
tion requirement; repealing restrictions on Eederal courts in condi- 
tions of confinement cases; restoring attorneys’ fees; elimination of 
juveniles from the purview of the PLRA; and repealing fee provi- 
sions that treat prisoners filing claims under the PLRA differently 
than prisoners filing other informal claims. 

It is now my privilege to recognize the Ranking Member of the 
Subcommittee, my colleague from Virginia, Mr. Eorbes. 
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Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Chairman Scott. Thank you for holding 
this hearing. 

At the outset, I would like to state that, as you mentioned Mr. 
Chairman, you filed this legislation last night. Much of the testi- 
mony that we have gotten we have only received recently. I am a 
little bit disappointed because one of the experts in this area is 
Congressman Lungren, who could not be here today. He helped 
write this legislation initially, and his input would be invaluable to 
us. 

Mr. Scott. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forbes. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. We will certainly have other hearings on it. 

Mr. Forbes. Well, the other thing I was going to ask the Chair- 
man is if we can make sure this record can be held open for at 
least a week to allow Congressman Lungren to put his comments 
and information in the record. 

Mr. Scott. I would make that commitment, plus if another hear- 
ing is requested, it would certainly be granted. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your gra- 
ciousness on that. 

While I share my colleagues’ commitment to prison reform, I was 
hoping that our first hearing on this subject would focus on efforts 
to ensure and improve rehabilitation of prisoners. Unfortunately, 
the focus of today’s hearing I believe is misguided. Instead of ad- 
dressing the real and significant needs of prisoners, we are consid- 
ering changes to the Prison Litigation Reform Act which will re- 
open the floodgates of frivolous litigation. 

We had hoped to reach some bipartisan solutions to real abuses 
that we know unfortunately exist in our prisons. However, instead 
of offering our inmates today new hope, this legislation offers them 
new lawyers, dollars that we could be putting toward rehabilitation 
or prison security. We sin like we have in so much legislation in 
this Congress has done already to the trial lawyers. 

I want to tell all of you who are testifying today, we appreciate 
what you do. We appreciate you being here. We know that there 
are abuses in our prisons. I have talked to many of you about our 
concerns. But our concerns are how we roll up our sleeves and go 
in and change those abuses and not go back to where we were 
when we are flooded with litigation that we believe many times is 
frivolous and has a boomerang effect that instead of getting real re- 
forms done, creates just a political pendulum that k^eeps swinging 
back and forth, and the people lost in it are the inmates because 
we don’t ever go in there and say, “How do we really make these 
changes that need to be made, instead of just opening up the doors 
to the courts?" 

The proposed legislation will cause an explosion of frivolous pris- 
oner litigation that will clog up the courts, waste valuable legal re- 
sources, and affect the quality of justice enjoyed by law-abiding citi- 
zens. I am further concerned that the time and money spent de- 
fending these cases could be better spent providing job training, 
drug treatment, education and other valuable programs to pris- 
oners to make sure they can become productive members of society. 

In 1996, Congress took appropriate steps to limit frivolous pris- 
oner litigation by passing the Prison Litigation Reform Act, or 
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PLRA. The PLRA took common sense steps to reduce the number 
of petitions filed by inmates claiming violation of their rights. 
Under the PLRA, inmates are, one, required to exhaust all admin- 
istrative remedies before filing a case in Federal court; two, prohib- 
ited from receiving filing fee waivers if they have a history of filing 
frivolous or malicious lawsuits; and three, you had to demonstrate 
physical injury to claim monetary awards for compensatory dam- 
ages. 

In this bill, each one of these common sense provisions is re- 
pealed or removed. These are not exactly modest changes, as the 
Chairman suggested. These provisions are removed despite the fact 
that evidence shows that the PLRA worked in decreasing the 
amount of frivolous prisoner litigation. 

According to records kept by the Administrative Office of the 
Federal Courts, in 1995, the year before the PLRA was passed, 
over 41,000 cases were filed — 41,000 cases — ^by Federal prisoners 
alleging violation of their civil rights. Since that high mark, the 
number of cases have dropped to about 24,000 cases filed per year. 
This marked decrease occurred because the PLRA kept the frivo- 
lous cases off the court dockets. 

Let me give you some examples of those frivolous cases. One in- 
mate claimed $1 million in damages because the ice cream he was 
served melted. An inmate alleged that being forced to listen to his 
unit manager’s country and western music constituted cruel and 
unusual punishment. Some of you might agree with that, but it 
was no place to be in our courts and no reason to give attorneys’ 
fees. Another claimed that his rights were violated because he was 
forced to send packages via UPS rather than U.S. mail. And per- 
haps the most frivolous lawsuit of them all, one inmate sued be- 
cause he was served chunky instead of smooth peanut butter. 

The changes called for in this bill will lead to the filing of cases 
just like the ones I just described. This bill is cynically aimed at 
pleasing important constituencies of my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle, the trial lawyers. If enacted, thousands of trial 
lawyers will churn out frivolous case after frivolous case in the 
hope of securing a big payday, and that will be a payday that will 
come at the expense of prisoners who have legitimate claims and 
whose rights have actually been harmed during their incarceration. 

Those legitimate claims will never be heard because they will be 
buried under all the paperwork generated by all the new lawsuits. 
But worst of all, as I mentioned earlier, all the legislation like this 
will have that boomerang effect that will actually keep the pen- 
dulum swinging and prevent those like me and others on this Com- 
mittee who want to effectuate real change from ever being able to 
do that because all of us continues to be held captive by various 
political constituencies. 

I look forward to working with Chairman Scott on finding a way 
to ensure that we do not return to a time when the wheels of jus- 
tice can’t turn because court dockets are too clogged with frivolous 
lawsuits. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Forbes. 

We have assembled a panel of experts, both academic experts 
and experts whose expertise has been gained through personal ex- 
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perience. Our first witness on this panel will be Margo Schlanger, 
professor of law at Washington University in St. Louis. She is testi- 
fying not only for herself, but also on behalf of the American Bar 
Association, where she is currently the reporter for the Task Force 
on Standards Relating to the Legal Status of Prisoners. She also 
serves on the Commission on Safety and Abuse in America’s Pris- 
ons and is a member of the expert Advisory Committee on Data 
Collection and Confidential Reporting for the Prison Rape Elimi- 
nation Commission. 

Our next witness will be David Keene, who is a distinguished at- 
torney and chairman of the American Conservative Union. How- 
ever, the experience that brings him to testify today is the he is 
the father of a young boy who is serving time in Federal prison. 
He has seen the impact of the PLRA as it operates in the real 
world, and we are grateful that he is willing to come and share his 
personal experiences today. 

The next witness will be Mr. Pat Nolan, vice president of the 
Prison Fellowship. He is also an attorney and was a member of the 
California State Assembly for 15 years, four of those as the Assem- 
bly Republican Leader. During his time in office, he was prosecuted 
based on a campaign contribution and spent 29 months in Federal 
custody. There, he became very familiar with the aspects of the 
PLRA, and again we are fortunate that he is willing to share his 
personal experiences with us. 

Our fourth witness will be Garrett Cunningham, a former pris- 
oner in the Texas Department of Criminal Justice. In 2000, he was 
housed at the Luther Unit in Navasota, Texas. While working in 
the prison laundry, he was sexually harassed by a supervisor. 
When he told people at the prison about what was happening, he 
was given no assistance. After the situation, he was terrified to re- 
port the crime, so he did not comply with the PLRA’s technical ex- 
haustion requirement, which left him no remedies to sue the prison 
or its employees. 

Our last witness is Ryan Bounds, deputy assistant attorney gen- 
eral for the Office of Legal Policy. He assists in the development 
and coordination of policies relating to civil justice reform, immi- 
gration, drugs and other subjects. Before joining the Department of 
Justice, he was a clerk at the U.S. Court of Appeals in the Ninth 
Circuit and practiced as a litigation associate at a law firm in Port- 
land, Oregon. He is a graduate of Stanford University and Yale 
Law School. 

Each of our witnesses’ written statements will be entered into 
the record in its entirety. I would ask each of the witnesses to sum- 
marize his or her testimony in 5 minutes or less. To help you stay 
within that time period, there is a lighting device at the table. 
When the light switches from green to yellow, you will have 1 
minute to conclude your testimony. When it turns red, we would 
ask you to complete your testimony as quickly as possible. 

Professor? 
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TESTIMONY OF MARGO SCHLANGER, PROFESSOR OF LAW, 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY IN ST. LOUIS, ON BEHALF OF THE 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. SCHLANGER. Thank you for this invitation to testify today 
about the urgent problems created by the Prison Litigation Reform 
Act. I am Margo Schlanger, professor of law at Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis. I appear today both to share my own expertise 
in this area and also as the representative of the American Bar As- 
sociation. 

I want to mention as well two groups whose recommendations in 
this are very helpful. Both have submitted written statements: the 
Vera Institute’s Commission on Safety and Abuse in America’s 
Prisons and the SAVE Coalition that the Chairman already men- 
tioned. 

I have been working with the PLRA since 1996, the year of its 
enactment, first as a trial attorney in the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice Civil Rights Division assisting with interpretation and imple- 
mentation of the then-new statute, and then as a law professor 
studying and writing about its provisions and effects. Over the 10 
years, the PLRA’s flaws have grown ever more evident. 

But before I talk about those flaws, I want to agree with some 
things that have already been said about the salutary effects of the 
PLRA, which is to say its lightening of the burdens imposed on 
jails and prisons by frivolous litigation. Prisoner lawsuits in Fed- 
eral court are numerous and often frivolous, and they do pose real 
management challenges for courts and correctional authorities. The 
PLRA has ameliorated this problem in two different ways. 

First, it has drastically shrunk the number of cases filed by 
about 60 percent as a rate per prisoner. And second, the screening 
provisions which have not been mentioned yet, under which courts 
dispose of legally insufficient prisoner civil rights cases, without 
even notifying the sued officials that they have ever been sued or 
requiring any response from those officials. No longer under the 
PLRA need prison or jail officials investigate or answer complaints 
that are frivolous or fail to state a claim under Federal law. 

These are important provisions and these are important results, 
and nothing in the bill that Chairman Scott has proposed would 
change those. I think that is very important to notice. 

In addition to filing frivolous or legally insufficient lawsuits, pris- 
oners do file serious cases, cases about sexual abuse, about reli- 
gious discrimination, about physical abuse and the like. When the 
PLRA was passed, its supporters emphasized over and over that 
they did not want to prevent inmates from raising legitimate 
claims, and they pledged that the PLRA didn’t do that. But the 
PLRA has failed to live up to that pledge. 

If that were not true, the dramatic decline in filings should have 
been accompanied by an increase in success rates in cases that 
were filed. There are fewer cases, but more of them would be good 
cases and so we would see an increase in success rates. But what 
we have seen instead over the past 10 years is a decline in success 
rates. Fewer cases settle. More cases are dismissed. Fewer cases 
win. 

The point is that there are new obstacles to successful adjudica- 
tion of even constitutional meritorious cases. This is a problem be- 
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cause as a Nation we are committed to constitutional regulation of 
governmental treatment of even those who have broken society’s 
rules. The erection of hurdles to accountability doesn’t reduce the 
burden of litigation. It reduces accountability. It weakens the rule 
of law behind bars, and that is what the PLRA has done. 

So I urge the Committee’s Members to support Chairman Scott’s 
bill, the Prison Abuse Remedies Act of 2007. Let me talk in my 1 
minute and 30 seconds remaining about the provisions that I think 
are most important. I should say also that I have been able to read 
through very quickly the deputy assistant attorney general’s testi- 
mony. I think that it gets some of the legal environment in which 
this bill is placed incorrect, and I would be happy to talk about 
that if there are any questions. 

So there seem to me to be four very important things that Chair- 
man Scott proposes to do. The others are good as well, but four are 
the most important. First, the PLRA’s ban on awards of compen- 
satory damages for mental or emotional injury without physical in- 
jury is a major obstacle to compensation and remediation for con- 
stitutional violations. 

It does not only apply to negligent infliction of emotional distress 
kinds of cases. It applies to constitutional violations — violations of 
religious rights, violations of all kinds, where there is no physical 
injury. It has been held by many courts to apply to coerced sex as 
well, where there is not forcible rape. Occasionally, it has even 
been held to apply to rape itself So it is a huge obstacle. 

Second — I am not gong to get to all four — second the PLRA’s pro- 
vision banning Federal lawsuits by prisoners who have failed to 
comply with internal grievance procedures obstructs, rather than 
incentivizes, constitutional oversight of conditions of confinement. 
It encourages prison and jail authorities to come up with ever-high- 
er procedural hurdles through their grievance procedures to immu- 
nize themselves from subsequent suits, and that is really a prob- 
lem. 

Third, the application of the PLRA to juveniles is just unjustified 
and has a really perverse effect as well. 

And finally, the provision of the PLRA that many courts have 
read to ban enforceable injunctive settlements unless defendants 
confess liability for violations of Federal law undermines both the 
availability and effectiveness of court oversight. 

So I think my time is up, and so I had better stop. Thank you 
very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Schlanger follows:] 
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Chairman Scott, Congressman Forbes, and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
the invitation to testify about the urgent problems created by the Prison Litigation Reform Act, a 
statute enacted in 1996. 1 am Margo Schlanger, Professor of Law at Washington University in St. 
Louis and Director of the Civil Rights Litigation Clearinghouse. I appear today both to share my 
own expertise in this area and as the representative of the American Bar Association (ABA) at 
the request of its President, William Neukom. The ABA is the world's largest voluntary 
professional organization, with a membership of over 400,000 lawyers judges and law students 
worldwide. The ABA continuously works to improve the American system of justice and to 
advance the rule of law in the world. 

The PLRA has successfully ameliorated the burden imposed on prisons and jails by 
frivolous prisoner litigation, but it has simultaneously created major obstacles to accountability 
and the rule of law within our nation’s growing incarcerative system. T am here to urge this 
Committee to lift those obstacles, while leaving in place the salutary provisions of the statute. T 
strongly urge the members of the Subcommittee, both personally and on behalf of the ABA, to 
support Chairman Scott's bill, the Prison Abuse Remedies Act of 2007, legislation that will 
restore balance to the PLRA. 

T have been working with the PLRA since the year of its enactment — first, as a trial 
attorney in the U.S, Department of Justice Civil Rights Division, assisting with interpretation and 
implementation of the new statute, and then, as a law professor, studying and writing about its 
provisions and effects. T have published several articles that examine at perhaps undue length the 
PLRA’s impact on both small and large cases brought by and on behalf of prisoners, canvassing 
such issues as filing and success rates, the scope of injunctive remedies, and the like,' Over the 
years, the PLRA’s flaws have grown ever more evident, and as a result, 1 have also been working 
recently with several groups to advocate for statutory change. T am a member of the Vera 
Institute’s Commission on Safety and Reform in America’s Prisons, a blue ribbon panel chaired 
by retired Court of Appeals Judge John Gibbons and former Attorney General Nicholas de B. 
Katzenbach, and am also a member of the American Bar Association’s Corrections Committee 
and the Reporter for the American Bar Association’s ongoing work to update its Standards 
governing the Legal Treatment of Prisoners. Both the Commission and the ABA have endorsed 
reform of the PLRA.^ 1 am submitting a copy of ABA recommendations approved by its House 
of Delegates in February 2007 (attached) with a request that it be made part of the hearing 
record. 


' Margo Sclilanger. Inmate Litigation. 116 H.\RV. L. Rev. 1553 (2003); Amie Morrison Pielil & Margo 
Schlanger. Determinants of Civil Rights Filings in Federal District Court hy .toil and Prison Inmates. 1 
J. Empiric .u. Leg.vl Sil'D, 79 (2(K)4); Margo Schlanger, Civil Rights Injunctions Over Time: .1 Cose Study of Jail 
and Prison Court Orders. 81 N.Y.U. L. Rf.v. 550 (2(M)6); all available al hUpRyscliiangcrwiisil cdii (follow link for 
■publicalions”). 

^ See Commission ok S.afety .and Abiisf. in AvmRic.A's Prisons, Coxfrokttjg Cokfinfmfxt 84-87 
(2006), available at iitrpi/VDTisoncoinniission.cra/'iepciLasp: American Bar Association, Resolution 1()2B (2007), 
available at 

ht Tp:/7\vw~’.v.al:iiiief.(ini/leitdersiiiiv'71>07/midvcar/docs/SUMMARYOFRECOMMEN D.A'l'IQNS/iaiiidredtvvolvdoc . 
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Quite a few proposed reforms have surfaced in recent months. Tn this statement, T 
canvass what seem to me the five most important First, the PLRA’s ban on awards of 
compensatory damages for '‘mental or emotional injury suffered while in custody without a prior 
showing of physical injury” has obstructed judicial remediation of religious discrimination, 
coerced sex, and other constitutional violations typically unaccompanied by physical injury, 
undermining the regulatory regime that is supposed to prevent such abuses. Second, the PLRA’s 
provision barring federal lawsuits by inmate pl^ntiffs who have failed to comply with their 
prisons’ internal grievance procedures — ^no matter how onerous, futile, or dangerous such 
compliance might be for them — obstructs rather than incentivizes constitutional oversight of 
conditions of confinement. Tt strongly encourages prison and jail authorities to come up with 
ever higher procedural hurdles in order to foreclose subsequent litigation. Third, the application 
of the PLRA’s limitations to juveniles incarcerated in juvenile institutions has rendered those 
institutions largely immune from judicial oversight, because so many young people are not able 
to follow the complex requirements imposed by the statute, and compliance by their parents or 
guardians on their behalf has been deemed legally insufficient. Each of these three problems 
disrupts accountability and enforcement of constitutional compliance. And finally, a provision 
of the PLRA that many have read to ban enforceable injunctive settlements unless defendants 
confess liability for violations of federal law undermines both the availability and effectiveness 
of court oversight. 

Below, r discuss these issues in some depth. But first it is important to mention what T 
see as the primary salutary effect of the PLRA — its lightening of the burdens imposed on jails 
and prisons by frivolous litigation. Prisoner lawsuits in federal court are numerous and often 
frivolous, and pose real management challenges both for courts and for correctional authorities,'^ 
The PLRA has ameliorated this problem in two ways. First, it has drastically shrunk the number 
of cases filed: prison and jail inmates filed 26 federal cases per thousand inmates in 1995; the 
most current statistic, for 2005, was just 11 cases per thousand inmates, a decline of nearly 60 
percent.'^ So the PLRA has been extremely effective in keeping down the number of federal 
lawsuits by prisoners, even as prison populations rise. Even more important than these sharply 
declining filing rates for understanding the decreasing burden of litigation for prison and jail 
officials is the statute’s screening provisions/ which require courts to dispose of legally 
insufficient prisoner civil rights cases without even notifying the sued officials that they have 
been sued or receiving any response. No longer need prison or jail officials investigate or 
answer complaints that are frivolous or fail to state a claim under federal law. 

But in addition to filing frivolous or legally insufficient lawsuits, prisoners do, of course, 
file serious cases: cases involving life-threatening deliberate indifference by authorities to 
prisoner health and safety; sexual assaults; religious discrimination; retaliation against those who 


See Sclilanger, Inmate Litigation, supra note 1. at 1575-1627 for full discussion. 

' See U.S. Dur r, oi- Ji s'licu, Blrilvu or Justicl Statistics. Kly CRi-Mb& Jlsiicii F.vcis .’iiw Gl.vnce: 
CoRRFCTiox.Ai. PopuT ATIONS. a\-ailahle at bttoy/w'\vw.otD.usdGi.gov.‘'bis.^El3'iKX/tjblcF/corr2!cb.iiUn (rcporling 1,6 
inillioii imiiaies in American jails and prisons in 1995; by 2005, llial number liad increased b> 38 perceiiL lo 2.2 
million); ADMiKisTiLAnvE OrncrE of the U.S. ContTS, Jitoclal Business of the United St.ates Courts 132 
(1997) (rcporling prisoiKi petitions in tabic C-2A). available at 
j!llp:,7v<>v\\.iiSccur.s,gov/ii;diCiai bnsnic&s.«'c.'’ascp9?.odj' . 

' 28 U.S.C. S 19l5A(a). 
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exercise their free speech rights; and so on. When the PLRA was passed, Senator Hatch made a 
point that its supporters emphasized, over and over: “[We] do not want to prevent inmates from 
raising legitimate claims. This legislation will not prevent those claims from being raised. The 
legislation will, however, go far in preventing inmates from abusing the Federal judicial 
system.'’'^ 

Yet “prevent[ing] inmates from rmsing legitimate claims” is precisely what the PLRA has 
done in many instances. If the PLRA were successfully “reduc[ing] the quantity and improv[ing] 
the quality of prisoner suits,”’ as its supporters intended, one would expect the dramatic decline 
in filings to be accompanied by a concomitant increase in plaintiffs' success rates in the cases 
that remain. The evidence is quite the contrary. The shrunken inmate docket is less successful 
than before the PLRA’s enactment; more cases are dismissed, and fewer settle.^ An important 
explanation is that constitutionally meritorious cases are now faced with new and often 
insurmountable obstacles. The resulting harm is not only to the claimants in the particular cases 
that have been dismissed notwithstanding their constitutional merit. 

As a nation, we are committed to constitutional regulation of governmental treatment of 
even those who have broken society’s rules. And accordingly most of our prisons and jails are 
run by committed professionals who care about prisoner welfare and constitutional compliance. 
Over the past ten years, it has become apparent that a number of the PLRA's provisions cast 
shadows of constitutional immunity, contravening our core commitment to constitutional 
governance. The resulting harm is not merely to the affected prisoners but to the entire system of 
accountability that ensures chat prison and jail officials comply with constitutional mandates. 
The erection of hurdles to accountability should not be seen as “reducing the burden” for 
correctional administrators — it should be recognized as weakening the rule of law behind bars. 
It has, in short, become clear that the PLRA is undermining the rule of law in America’s prisons, 
even as those prisons have grown in their importance — both because of the increasing 
incarcerated population^ and the sharpening international focus on American treatment of 
prisoners, both domestically and abroad. Amendment is urgently needed. 


141 Coiig. Rec. 514,627 (daih ed. Sept. 29, 1995) (statemeiU of Sen. Hatch) (‘'Tlie crushing burden of 
these frivolous suits makes it difficult for the courts to consider nieritorions cUiims.”); vcc also 141 Cong, Rec. 
SI 9.1 14 (daily cd. Dec. 21. 1995) (slalciiicnl of Sen. Kyi) (“If wc acliicvc a 50-pcrccnt reduction in bogus Federal 
prisoner claims, wc will free up judicial resources for claims with merit by both prisoners and nonprisoners.”). 141 
Cong, Rec. S 18. 136 (daily ed. Dec. 7, 1995) (statement of Sen. Hatch), 141 Cong. Rec. H148() (daily ed. Feb. 9, 
1995) (statement of Rep. Canad\’) ("These reasonable requirements will not impede meritorious claims by inmates 
but wOl greatly discourage claims that ate without merit.”). 

' Poner V. Nussk. 534 U.S. 516, 524 (2002). 

® See Sclilaiiger, Inmate Liligalion, supra iwle 1. at 1644-1664. 

^ See U.S. Dept, of Justice. Ofticf of JtrsncF. Progr.ams Bt.iRF..4t.i of Justtcf Statistics, Key Crime & 
Jl STICK FACIS .at a Gi..ANCK: COKRFCTIOMAI. Poi’l.T A I'lONS 

l!TtD://u\Avv.oiu.usdoi.KioY.'biS’’Flance.^ables.-eorT2tab.lUni (reporting 1.6 inillion inmates in American jails and 
prisons in 1995; by 2005, that number had increased by 38 percent, to 2.2 million). 
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] ) Physical injury. 

The PLRA provides that inmate plaintiffs may not recover damages for ‘‘mental or 
emotional injury suffered while in custody without a prior showing of physical injury. Given 
the commitment by the Act’s supporters that constitutionally meritorious suits would not be 
constrained by its provisions, perhaps the purpose of this provision was the limited one of 
foreclosing tort actions claiming negligent or intentional infliction of emotional distress unless 
they resulted in physical injury, which migh t have otherwise been available to federal prisoners 
under the Federal Tort Claims Act. (This kind of hmitadon on such tort causes of action is fairly 
common under state law. ' ') 

Notwithstanding what may have been the limited intent underlying the physical injury 
requirement, its impact has been much more sweeping. First, many courts have held that the 
provision covers all personal injury, including violations of non-physical constitutional rights.'^ 
Proven violations of prisoners' religious rights, speech rights, and due process rights have all 
been held non-compensable, and thus placed largely beyond the scope of judicial oversight. For 
example, in Searles v. Van Bebber, the Tenth Circuit concluded that the physical injury 
requirement barred a suit by a Jewish inmate who alleged a First Amendment violation based on 
his prison’s refusal to give him kosher food. This result is particularly difficult to understand in 
light of Congress’s notable concern for prisoners’ religious freedoms. The Religious Land Use 
and Institutionalized Persons Act'^* passed in 2000, states that “No government shall impose a 
substantial burden on the religious exercise of a person residing in or confined to an institution,” 
unless the burden furthers "a compelling governmental interest,” and does so by “the least 
restrictive means,” 

Moreover, although the case law is far from uniform, some courts have deemed sexual 
assault not to constitute a "physical injury” within the meaning of the PLRA. In Hancock v. 
Payne , a number of male prisoners alleged that over several hours, a corrections officer 
sexually assaulted them. “Plaintifts claim that they shared contraband with [the officer] and that 
he made sexual suggestions; fondled their genitalia; sexually battered them by sodomy, and 
committed other related assaults.” The plaintiffs further complained that the officer “threatened 


‘®42 U.S.C. § li>!>7e(e). 

‘‘ See, ey.. Dale Joseph Gilsingci, Annolalion. Recovery Under Stale Law for Neyligeni Infliction of 
I '.nioiional Distress Under Rule of Dillon v. Legg, 68 Cal. 2d 728, 69 Cal. Rpir. 72. 441 P.2d 912 (1968). or 
Refinements Ihereof, 96 A,L,R,51h 107 § 6 (2(K)2) (citing cases from 9 stsitcs). 

See. e.g.. I'hompson v. Carter, 2H4 F.3d 411, 416-17 (2d Cir, 2002) (no compcnsalion available for 
violation of due process rights); .-fllah v .4l-Hafee2, 226 F.3d 247, 250 (3d Cir. 20(K)) (no compensation available for 
violation of religious rights): Royal i'. Kautzky, 375 F.3d 720, 722-23 (Kth Cir. 2004) (no compensation available for 
retaliation for exercise of free speech rights); Searles v. Van liehher, 251 F,3d K69. 876 (lOth Cir. 2001) (no 
compensation available for violation of religious rights); Davis v. Disrricrof Columbia. 158 F.3d 1342, 1348 (D.C. 
Cir. 1998) (no coiiipeiisalioii available for violalion of constHulioiial privacy riglils). Bui see Cannell v. Lighiner. 
143 F.3d 1210. 1214-15 (9lli Cir. 1997) (sladng dial PLRA "docs not preclude actions for violations of First 
Amendment riglils."). 

’ ’251 F,3dat872. 876. 

42 U.S.C. g 2()()0cc-l(a)(l)-(2). 

2006 WL 21751 (S.D, Miss.). 
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Plaintiffs with lockdown or physical harm should the incident be reported.'’ The district court 
granted summary judgment in part to the defendants. One of the grounds for this defense victory 
was the physical injury requirement. The federal district court said, ‘‘the plaintiffs do not make 
any claim of physical injury heyoiid the bare allegation of sexual assault'’ In other words, in the 
view of this district court, not even coerced sodomy (which was alleged) constituted physical 
injury. Though some other courts have decided the question differently, the Hancock court is not 
alone in reaching this conclusion.’^ As with religious rights, this outcome exists in sharp tension 
with Congress's recent efforts to eliminate sexual violence and coercion behind bars by passing 
the Prison Rape Elimination Act of 2003.’’ 

Finally, in case after case, courts have held even serious physical symptoms insufficient 
to allow the award of damages because of the PLRA’s physical injury provision.’^ In one case, a 
plaintiff alleged that the defendant correctional officer “punch[ed ] Plaintiff repeatedly in his 
abdominal area, pushed Plaintiffs head down and repeatedly punched Plaintiff with his right 
hand in the back of his head, hit Plaintiff on his left ear, placed Plaintiffs head between his legs 
and grabbed Plaintiff around his waist and picked the Plaintiff up off the ground and dropped 
Plaintiff on his head.” The plaintiff further alleged that he “sustained bruises on [his] left ear, 
back of [his] head and swelling to the abdominal area of his body.” Nonetheless, the district 
court held the claim insufficient under the PLRA's physical injury provision.’^ In another, 
burns to the plaintiffs face were deemed insufficient, because those bums had “healed well,” 
leaving “no lasting effect.”’” 

The point is that the PLRA’s ban on awards of compensatory damages for “mental or 
emotional injury suffered while in custody without a prior showing of physical injury” has made 
it far more difficult for prisoners to enforce any non-physical rights — including freedom of 
religion and freedom of speech — and to seek compensation for any mental rather than physical 
harm, no matter how intentionally, even torturously, inflicted. (This aspect of the law has, in 


See Smith v. Shody, 2006 WL 314514 at *2 (M.D. Pa. 2006) f ... Plaintiffs allegations in the complaint 
coiiceniiiig Officer Sliad>' grabbing Ins penis and holding it in her linnd do not coiistiiuie a physical injuiy or menial 
S\ inploms."). Sec generally DEBOR.AH M. GOLDEX, THE PRISON LlTIG.^TIOX REFORM ACT - A PR0P0S.'\L FOR 
Closing the Loophole for Rapists (June 2006) availabk at .acskvv.or fi /r2 lcs/ Co!dcn%20- 
o20Rai3C%?()a iid%20PL R A%2(: inic‘>k>l)iVTDCf.pdf . Bui see Liner v. Goord, 1% F.3d 132. 135 (2d Cir. 1999) 
(sexual assault constitutes pliysical injury within the meaning of the PLRA). 

’’42U.S.C, g 15602 ct scq. 

See Jarrieii v. Wilson, F.3d634 (6th Cir. 2005) (concluding that inmate confined for Utelve hours in 
"strip cage" in wliich lie could not sit down did not suffer plwsical injur)' e\'en though he testified that he liad a '‘bad 
leg” that swelled ‘like a grapefruit” and that caused sex-ere pain and cramps); Mixrs v. I'aldez. 2005 WL 3147869 at 
*1 (N.D. Te.\. 2005) (concluding llial alleged ‘'pain numbness in e.vlremities, loss of mobiJily. lack of sleep, exlreine 
icnsioii ill neck and back, cxlrcinc rash and discomTon" did not satisfy- PLRA phy sical iujiiry' rcqiiirciucnl); Mitchell 
T. Horn. 2005 WL 1060658 al *1 (E.D. Pa. 2(K)5) (reported svinptotns including ''scicrc stomach aches, severe 
headaches, severe deliydralion . . . and binned vision." suffered by iiiinale confined in cell allegedly ‘ smeared viiiJi 
liiiman waste and infested wiili flics" did not conslilulc physical injury for PLRA purposes). 

Borroio v. McDonald. 2006 WL 2789152 (N.D. Fla. 2006). 

Brown v. Simmons, 2007 WL 654920 (S.D. Tex. 2007). 
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fact, convinced at least one district court to hold it unconstitutional^' and others to save the 
provision from constitutional infirmity by reading it not to bar relief.^^) The PLRA has left the 
availability of compensatory damages for the constitutional violation of coerced sex an open 
question. It has posed an obstacle to compensation even for physical violence, if the physical 
component of the injury is deemed insufficiently serious. It has thereby undennined the 
important norms that such infringements of prisoners’ rights are unacceptable. Just as it 
contradicts constitutional commitments, the PLRA is simultaneously obstructing Congress's 
recent efforts to protect prisoners’ religious liberty, as well as freedom from rape. 

2) Administrative Exhaustion 

The PLRA’s exhaustion provision states; “no action shall be brought with respect to 
prison conditions under section 1983 of this title, or any other Federal law, by a prisoner 
confined in any jail, prison, or other correctional facility until such administrative remedies as 
are available are exhausted. The provision appears harmless enough. Who could object, after 
all, to a regime in which corrections officials are given the first opportunity to respond to and 
perhaps resolve prisoners' claims? 

But in many jails and prisons, administrative remedies are, unfortunately, very difficult to 
access. Deadlines may be very short, for example, or the number of administrative appeals 
required very large, The requisite form may be repeatedly unavailable,^* or the prisoner may 
fear retaliation for use of the grievance system (which often require that prisoners get grievance 
fonns from, or hand them to the very officer whose conduct is the subject of their complaint), 


See. e.^., Sif^er.s-liJ v. fiarhm. 433 F.Siipp.2d HI I (E.D. Midi. 200Ci), holding llic PLRA’s physical 
injury provision unconstitutional "to the extent it precludes First Amendment claims such as the one presented in 
this case" and noting: 

The Coim finds the following hypothetical, set forth in Plaintiffs brief, to be persuasive: 

■fllmagitie a sadistic prison guard wlio tortures inmates by canyi%' out fake executioiis-holding an 
unloaded gun to a prisoner's head and pulling the trigger, or staging a mock execution in a nearby cell, with 
sIlois and screams, and a bod>' bag bdng taken out (vviiMn eaisliot and siglii of the target prisoner). The 
emotional liami could be caiasiropliic but would be iK)n*compcnsablc. On the other liand. if a guard 
iiuciiiionally pushed a prisoner wiilioiii cause, and broke his rmger, ail cmoiioual damages pro.ximaicly 
caused by tlie incident would be permitted.' 

Id. at 816 (case settled prior to decision on appeal). 

I’ercival v. Rowiey, 2(M)5 WL 2572034 at *2 (W.D. Mich. 2005) C'To allow section iy'i7e(e) to 
effectively foreclose a prisoners First Amendment action would put tliat section on shak>' constitutional ground."). 
-"42U.S.C. ^ I997e(a). 

‘ ' See Brief for Jerome N. Frank Legal Services Oigaoizatioii of the Yale Law School as Amicus Curiae 
Supporting Respondent, Woodford v. N^o, 126 S. Cl. 2378 (2006) (No. 05-416) at 6-13. 2006 WL 304573 at *6-* 13 
and AI-A7 for a sunev’ of prison arxl jail griev'ance policy deadlines. 

See., e.y.., Laiham v. Pale. 2007 WL 171792 (W.D. NBcli 2007) (dismissing suit due to lard\' exJiauslion 
in case in vvliicli iiuualc alleged bcadng; ininai c uiainlaincd that Ikj liad been placed iii segregation and 
admiiiistrativ c segregation uimicdialclv following assault and Uial ‘’oIDccis did not pro\ idc liim wiUi tlic gric\ ance 
fonus"). 

See. e.g.. Um.stead v. .McKee, 2<K)5 WL 1 189605 (W.D. Mich. 2005) fit is highly questionable whether 
tiueats of retaliation could in am^ ciivuiustances excuse die failure to e.xhaiist administrative remedies"): Garcia v. 
Glover, 197 Fed. App.x, 866, Ht'>7 (lllli Cir. 2006) (refusing to excuse ix>n-cxhanslion in case in which imnalc 
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Sometimes, the grievance system seems not to cover the complaint the prisoner seeks to make.^’ 
Or a prisoner may be unable to fill out a grievance because he is in the hospital.^* Beginning six 
years after the PLRA’ s enactment, first some of the Courts of Appeals,^^ and finally the Supreme 
Court, held that the PLRA forever bars even meritorious claims from court if an inmate has 
failed to comply with all of the many technical requirements of the prison or jail grievance 
system. 


This means that if prisoners miss deadlines that are often less than fifteen days and in 
some jurisdictions as short as two to five days,^* a judge cannot consider valid claims of sexual 
assault, beatings, or racial or religious discrimination. Moreover, the PLRA’s exhaustion 
requirement has been held to grant constitutional immunity to prison officials based on 
understandable mistakes by lay people operating under ntles that are often far from clear. 
Wardens and sheriffs routinely refuse to engage prisoners’ grievances because those prisoners 
commit minor technical errors, such as using the incorrect form,^^ sending the right 
documentation to the wrong official,^^ failing to name a relevant official in the complaint (even 
if prison administrators have actual knowledge of that official’s role in the incident), or failing 
to file separate forms for each issue, even if the interpretation of a single complaint as raising 
two separate issues is the prison administration’s.'^' Each such misstep by a prisoner bars 
consideration of even an otherwise meritorious civil rights action.^*^ 

Far from encouraging correctional officials to handle the sometimes frivolous but 
sometimes extremely serious complaints of inmates, the PLRA’s exhaustion rule actually 


alleged dial he had been beaten by fi\c guards, despite the fact ilwt prisoiKr alleged iliai he feared he would be 
"Idllcd or shipped out” if he filed an adininisirativc grici aiicc). 

^ See, e.g., Marshall i’. Ktiighr, 2(K)6 WL 37147l.t (N.D. hid. 2006) (dismissing, for failure to exhaust, 
plaintiffs claim that prison officials retaliated against liim in classification and discipliiuuy decisions, even though 
prison policy dictated that no grievance tvotild be allowed to cluillciigc classification and disciplinarj' decisions); 
Iknfielci v. Rushtan. 2(M)7 WL 302X7 (D.S.C, 2007) (dismissing suit by prisoner wlio alleged that he was repetitedly 
raped by other ituiiates. due to untimely filing of grie\’ance; prisoner had explained that he ‘‘didn'i tliink rape vas a 
grievable issue"). 

^ e.g.. Washington i-. Texas Deparunenl of Criminal Jusikxi, 2006 WL 3245741 (S.D. Tc.\. 2006) 

(dismissing plaintiff s clami forfaihire to file a grievance e\'en dioiigli he was hospitalized luid medically unable to 
file during llie lime allowed b>' state policy). 

^ See Fozo v. Mi<'aughlry\ 2X6 F,.3d 1022 (7tli Cir. 2(X)2), 

Woodford V. Sgn, 126 S, Ct. 237X (2(K)6). 

Woodford, 1 26 S. Ct. !i1 2402 (Stex-ens, J., dissenting). 

See. e.g.. Richardson i-'. Spurlock. 260F.3d 495, 499 (5th Cir. 2001). 

” See, e.g., Keysv. Craig, 160 Fed.Appx. 125 (3d Cir. 2005). 

" See. e.g.. Williams v. Ilollibau^, 2006 WL 59334, at *5-*6 OvI D. Pa. 2006). 

Harper v. Laufenberg. 2005 WL 79009, at *3 (WD. Wis. 2005). 

."see Giovaima E. Slia\ & Joltamia Kalb.More Slories of Jurisdiclion-Slripping and Execulive Paver: The 
^iipiLiih ( nun s R'.'.'.tn Prison Liligalion Reform Act (PLRA) Cases, 29 CardoZ-O L. REV. 291 (2007). imnlahle ai 
v.v.u.cardo/.olavviY:vipv^..coi n/'Pa slls sucs.-'29.1 stov kslb.odf (tqxirling data on how main cases have been 
dismissed on exhaustion grounds post-Woodford: "In a surv’cj' of reported cases citing Woodford, in the cases in 
which the exhaustion issue was decided, the majority were dismissed entirely for failure to exhaust. All claims 
raised in the complaint sunived the exhaustion analysis in fewer than 1 5% of reported cases. '). 
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provides an incentive to administrators in the state and federal prison systems and the over 3000 
county and city jail systems to fashion ever higher procedural hurdles in their grievance 
processes. After all, the more onerous the grievance rules, the less likely a prison or jail, or staff 
members, will have to pay damages or be subjected to an injunction in a subsequent lawsuit.'^’ In 
fact, even when prison and jail administrators want to resolve a complaint on its merits, the 
PLRA discourages them from doing so, and therefore actually undermines the very interest in 
self-governance Congress intended to serve;^^ Can anyone reasonably expect a governmental 
agency to resist this kind of incentive to avoid merits consideration of grievances? The officials 
in question are a varied group — elected jailers and sheriffs, appointed jail superintendents, 
professional wardens, politically appointed commissioners. What they all have in common is an 
understandable interest in avoiding adverse judgments against themselves or their colleagues. 

Thus by cutting off judicial review based on an inmate’s failure to comply with his 
prison s own internal, administrative rules — regardless of the merits of the claim — the PLRA 
exhaustion requirement undermines external accountability. Still more perversely, it actually 
undermines internal accountability, as well, by encouraging prisons to come up with high 
procedural hurdles, and to refuse to consider the merits of serious grievances, in order to best 
preserve a defense of non-exhaustion. 

Moreover, courts have been extremely rigorous in their application of the exhaustion 
requirement, refusing the kinds of exceptions that are typically available under the exhaustion 
doctrine in administrative law. For example, one court recently held that “The PLRA does not 
excuse exhaustion for prisoners who are under imminent danger of serious physical injury, much 
less for those who are afraid to confront their oppressors.”’'* A rule requiring administrative 
exhaustion, and punishing failure to cross every / and dot every / by conferring constitutional 
immunity for civil rights violations, is simply unsuited for the circumstances of prisons and jails, 
where physical harm looms so large and prisoners are so ill equipped to comply with legalistic 
rules. 


^ ' Tlicrc is evidence dial prisons and jails have licadcd in lids dircclion. For c.xamplc, in July 2002, ui 
Strong V, Dcnnd, 297 F.Jd 646 (7di Cir. 2(K)2), IIk Seventh Circuit reversed (1»c district court's dismissal of a case 
for failure to exhaust; in rejecting the defendants’ argument that the plaintiffs grievances were insufficiently 
specific, the court noted that tlie Illinois prison grievance rules were silent as to the requisite level of specificity. 
Less tlian six months later, the lUinois Deptirtment of Corrections proposed new regulations that provided: 

Tlie griet auce shall contain factiiiil details regarding each aspect of t1»e offender’s complaint including what 
happened, when, where, and the name of each person who is the subject of or who is othenvise involved in 
the complaint. 

III. Admin. Code tit. 20, § 504.810(b); see 26 111. Reg. 18065, at § 504.810(b) (Dee. 27. 2002) (proposing 
amcndmciU), 

In fact, if an agency clwoscs to cnlcrlain an untimely griev ance dial lucrils c.vaininalioii die agency is 
barred from asscrling a failurc-lo-cxliausl defense at later lime. Riccardo v. Rausch, 375 F.3d 521, 524 (7di Cir. 
2004), ccrl, denied, 125 S. Cl. 1589(2005). 

liroom V. Ruhnschim. 2(K)6 WL 3344997 (W.D. Mich. 2<X)6). 
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Ideally, grievance systems actually improve agency responsiveness and performance, by 
helping corrections officials to identify and track complaints and to resolve problems.^'* But the 
PLRA’s grievance provision instead encourages prison and jail officials to use their grievance 
systems in another way — not to solve problems, but to immunize themselves from future 
liability. Judicial oversight of prisoners’ civil rights is essential to minimize violations of those 
rights, but the PLRA’s exhaustion provision m’bitrMily places constitutional violations beyond 
the purview of the courts. 

It would be relatively simple to achieve the legitimate goal of allowing prison and jail 
authorities the first chance to solve their own problems, without creating the kinds of problems 
the PLRA has introduced. The exhaustion provision should not be eliminated, but rather 
amended to require that prisoners’ claims be presented in some reasonable form to corrections 
officials prior to adjudication, even if that presentment occurs after the prisons’ grievance 
deadline. Filed cases could be stayed for a limited period of time to allow for administrative 
resolution. 

3) Coverage of juveniles 

The PLRA applies by its plain terms to juveniles and juvenile facilitiesf^^ But prisoners 
under eighteen were not the sources of the problems the PLRA was intended to solve. Even 
before the PLRA, juveniles accounted for very little prisoner litigation. This dearth of 
litigation is not surprising. As the recent investigation into alleged sexual abuse in the Texas 
juvenile system reminds us, although incarcerated youth are highly vulnerable to exploitation,*^^ 
they generally are not in a position to assert their legal rights.*” Juvenile detainees are young, 
often undereducated, and have very high rates of psychiatric disorders,*"* Moreover, youth 


.S’d-f Lynn S, Bicanham, k'I’ ai... Limiti.no i'Hk Bukdkns of Pim) Sk Isma'i k LmoATios: A Tkchnicai,- 
Assistanck Manuai, for Dn.iins, CoRinxMioN.At. Official*, and Atiornkys Gkxfrai (American Bar 
Association Criminal Justice Section 1997). 

18 U.S.C. § 3626(g)(.5) (“[T]lie lenn ‘prison' means any Federal. State, or local facility iliai incarcerates 
or detains juveniles or adults acaised of. convicted of, seiiteixxd for. or iidjudicated delinquent for. violations of 
criminal law,"), 

Micliacl J. Dale. Lcnrstiils and Public Policy: The Role ofLili$>alion in Corredin^ (.'ondiiionx in Juvenile 
Deleniton Cenler.s, 32 U.S.F. L. Rev. 67.5, 681 (1998) (As of 1998. ■‘[l|licrc [ncrc] less llian a dozen reported 
opinions directly involving challenges to condilioiis in juvenile detention centers,"). 

Ralph Blumenthal, One Account of Abuse and Fear in Texas Ynudt Detention, N.Y. TiMiiS. March 8, 
201)7. at A 19; Ralph Blunicnllial. Inve.sii^ations Muliiplying in Juvenile Abuse Scandal, N.Y. Times. March 4, 2007 
at 1.24, See also Human Ri(jhi-s WA'rcH & American Civil Libf:r-iiks Union, Cusi'oo'i’ and Coniroi.: 
CoNDi'iiONs OF CoNKiNFMFNi' IN NhW YORK’S JuvKXii.F; PRISONS FOR GiRis (September 2006). available at 

" Slaci Seiiuad. Texas Ranker Tells of Prosecutor’s ‘‘Lack of Inleresl. " N.Y. TIMES, March 9, 2007. at 
A2(), (A sergeant in the Texas Rangers investigating abuses at the West Texas State School in Pyote told a 
legislative coiimiictee that lie "saw kids with fear in their eyes - kids who knew tliey were trapped in an instiUitioii 
tliat would never respond to tlieir cries for help.” The sergeant said he was unable to convince a local prosecutor to 
lake actioii.) 

LouRDF.s M, RosADt) & RiYA S. Sh.ah, Protfctino Yoitth From Sf.i.f-Incrimination when 
Undkrchiino Scrkknino, Assessment. and Trk.aimknt within thfJlvknilk jusi'icF. System 5 (2007) ('jSlomc 
large scale studies suggest that as many as 65%-75% of the youth involved in the juvenile justice system have one or 
more diagnosable psychiatric disorders.’’), avaz/oA/e or w'ww.ilc.oraTile./cuhlications.'protectijhn’outh pdf . 
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incarcerated in juvenile facilities generally do not have access to law libraries or other sources of 
information about the law that might enable them to sue more often. One court has even 
observed, “[a]s a practical matter, juveniles between the ages of twelve and nineteen, who, on 
average, are three years behind their expected grade level, would not benefit in any significant 
respect from a law library, and the provision of such would be a foolish expenditure of funds.”'*'' 

As with unincarcerated children, when juveniles do bring lawsuits, or otherwise seek to 
remedy any problems they face behind bars, it is very often their parents or other caretaking 
adults who take the lead. It is, after all, parents’ ordinary role to try to protect their children. But 
the PLRA s exhaustion provision stymies such parental efforts, instead holding incarcerated 
youth to an impossibly high standard of self-reliance. The case of Mi/ux v. Fazera^ is a leading 
example of the result. In Minix, a young man, S.Z., and his mother, Cathy Minix, filed a civil 
rights suit for abuse that S.Z. endured while incarcerated as a minor in 2002 and 2003 in Indiana 
juvenile facilities. While in custody, S.Z. was repeatedly beaten, once with “padlock-laden 
socks. ’ After one beating, he suffered a seizure, but no one helped him, and he was beaten again 
the next day. S.Z. was raped and witnessed another child being sexually assaulted. S.Z, was 
afraid to report the assaults to staff— and his fear was natural enough in light of the fact that 
some of the staff were involved in arranging fights between juveniles, or would even “handcuff 
one juvenile so other juvenile detainees could beat him,” 

Although S.Z. feared retaliation, Mrs. Minix made what the district court termed “heroic 
efforts to protect her son,” She spoke with staff, and wrote to the juvenile judges. She 
attempted to meet with the superintendent of one of the facilities, though she was prevented from 
doing so by staff. She contacted the Department of Corrections Director and the Governor, 
Ultimately, because of her efforts, S.Z. was “unexpectedly released on order from the 
Governor’s office.” 

Nonetheless, the district court dismissed the Minix family’s federal claims under the 
PLRA’s exhaustion rule because S.Z. had not himself filed a grievance in the juvenile facility. 
At the time, the Indiana juvenile grievance policy allowed incarcerated youths only two business 
days to rile a grievance. 

Only two months after S.Z.’s suit was dismissed, the Civil Rights Division of the United 
States Department of Justice concluded an investigation and confirmed that one of the Indiana 
facilities where S.Z. had been assaulted, the South Bend Juvenile Facility, “fails to adequately 
protect the juveniles in its care from harm,” and violated the constitutional rights of juveniles in 
its custody. The federal government further concluded that the grievance system that S.Z. was 
faulted for not using was “dysfunctional” and “contributes to the State’s failure to ensure a 
reasonably safe environment.”'*^ 


Alexander S. y. Boyd. 876 F. Siipp. 773, 790 (D.S.C. 1995). See also Anna Rapa. Comment: One Brick 
Too Many: The Prison Liligaliun Reform Acl as a Barrier to LegiUmate Juvenile Lawsuits. 23 T.M. CoOLEY L. Re\'. 
263,279(2006). 

2005 WL 1799538 (N.D, Ind. 2(X)5). 

Letter from Bradley J. Schlozman, Acting Assistant Attomej' General to Mitch Daniels, Governor of the 
Slate of Indiana (SepL 9, 2(K)5), available at 
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Incarcerated children and youths do not clog the courts with lawsuits, frivolous or 
otherwise. Though they are often incapable of compliance with the tight deadlines and complex 
requirements of internal correctional grievance systems, their lack of capacity should not 
immunize abusive staff from the accountability that comes with court oversight. But those under 
eighteen do not file many lawsuits, and are not the source of any problem the PLRA is trying to 
solve. And they are particularly ill equipped to deal with its limits. They should be exempted 
from its reach. 

4) Settlement without a confession of liability 

Linder the PLRA not only must consent decrees be narrowly tailored to address the 
alleged constitutional violations, but the violation must itself be the subject of a court 
“finding.’"^^ Thus either a trial or some sort of stipulation relating to liability is necessary to 
settle a jail or prison case with a court-enforceable decree. Unsurprisingly, defendant prison 
officials are not happy to agree to such stipulations, which may even subject them to damages in 
suits by other claimants. There are two results, both problematic. The first is wasteful litigation 
when a settlement would otherwise be readily at hand; the second is settlements that are 
unenforceable and therefore less effective. 


Once again, T thank the Committee for granting me the privilege of testifying, and urge 
speedy reform in this important area. 


h'up: ',\vv-v>.iisdoi.£ov/crt/'splii/documcn ts/’split iudjaaa souUibi:^^! iii\ findlci 9 -S>-05.t>d f (quotes appear on pages 
2. 3 . and 7). 

■*'' IX U.S.C. 3626(a)(1)(A); (c)(1). 
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RESOLVED, That the American Bar Association urges federal, state, local, territorial, 
and tribal governments to ensure that prisoners are afforded meaningful access to the judicial 
process to vindicate their constitutional and other legal rights and are subject to procedures 
applicable to the general public when bringing lawsuits. 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That the American Bar Association urges Congress to repeal or 
amend specified provisions of the Prison Litigation Reform Act (PLRA) as follows: 

1. Repeal the requirement that prisoners (including committed and detained juveniles 
and pretrial detainees, as well as sentenced prisoners) suffer a physical injury in order 
to recover for mental or emotional injuries caused by their subjection to cruel and 
unusual punishment or other illegal conduct; 

2. Amend the requirement for exhaustion of administrative remedies to require that a 
prisoner who has not exhausted administrative remedies at the time a lawsuit is filed 
be permitted to pursue the claim through an administrative- remedy process, with the 
lawsuit stayed for up to 90 days pending the administrative processing of the claim; 

3. Repeal the restrictions on the equitable authority of federal courts in conditions-of- 
confmement cases; 

4. Amend the PLRA to allow prisoners who prevail on civil rights claims to recover 
attorney's fees on the same basis as the general public in civil rights cases; 

5. Repeal the provisions extending the PLRA to juveniles confined in juvenile detention 
and correctional facilities; and 

6. Repeal the filing fee provisions that apply only to prisoners. 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That the American Bar Association urges Congress to hold 
hearings to determine if any other provisions of the PLRA should be repealed or modified and 
that other legislatures having comparable provisions do the same. 
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FURTHER RESOLVED, That the American Bar Association urges Congress to hold 
hearings to determine what other steps the federal government may take to foster the just 
resolution of prisoner grievances in the nation's prisons, jails, and juvenile detention and 
correctional facilities. 
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Mr. Scott. Thank you, professor. 

Mr. Keene? 

TESTIMONY OF DAVID A. KEENE, CHAIRMAN, 
AMERICAN CONSERVATIVE UNION, ALEXANDRIA, VA 

Mr. Keene. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I thank the rest of 
you for the opportunity to appear before you this afternoon. 

My name is David Keene, and as Chairman Scott indicated ear- 
lier, while I am chairman of the American Conservative Union, I 
am here today not in that capacity, hut because as the father of 
a young man serving in Federal prison, I have had an opportunity 
to see the impact of the Prison Litigation Reform Act as it operates 
in the real world. 

As Mr. Forbes indicated in his remarks, the PLRA was enacted 
for the best of reasons: to prevent abuse of the legal system by pris- 
oners with a tendency to bring frivolous lawsuits and thereby tie 
up the courts and the prison system itself in time-consuming, ex- 
pensive and ultimately meaningless legal controversies that have 
little to do with furthering either the cause of justice or improving 
the real-world operations of the prison system. 

This hearing and the attempt by the Chairman and others to 
come up with fixes for the PLRA is Congress’ duty as it examines 
the way legislation invariably has some unintended consequences, 
and to perfect legislation and to perfect policy in a way to eliminate 
as many of those consequences as possible is the ongoing responsi- 
bility of those who enact our laws. 

It has been a long time since I have been to law school, but from 
my administrative law courses, as I remember them, I understood 
that if a Government agency promulgates regulations and rules by 
which it is supposed to operate, that it is required to follow those 
rules. In the prison system, that is not the case. 

We talk about whether or not prisoners can in all cases meet all 
of the requirements set by the internal rules and regulations estab- 
lished by one institution or another, but the fact of the matter is 
that in those institutions, prisoners are constantly told that those 
rules don’t matter and don’t count; that the rules are what the 
guards and the institution administrators say they are from day to 
day, often capriciously or for the convenience of those running the 
institution. 

By the same token, we run into a problem under this act that 
we find in any institution and in any Government agency, and that 
is when the people who oversee the operations are the same people 
who are being overseen, problems can always come up. This isn’t 
a condemnation of the people within the institution. It isn’t a con- 
demnation of the guards in our prison system or the administrators 
of the prison system. It is a fact of human nature. 

What has happened in advertently is in attempting to restrict 
and in attempting to eliminate frivolous lawsuits, we have adopted 
policies which have in fact isolated these institutions and allowed 
them to operate without any effective oversight. A citizen dealing 
with any other agency who follows the rules promulgated by that 
agency ultimately has recourse to the courts. But as a practical 
matter, this often isn’t the case in the prisons. 
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A Federal prisoner has to meet what Professor Schlanger re- 
ferred to as an ever-higher standard to try and get to the courts. 
This has created problems for legitimate cases. It has also created 
problems for almost any prisoner who has a difficulty and who has 
a grievance because it doesn’t take long for someone incarcerated 
in one of our prisons to learn the lesson that the prison wants to 
teach them, and that is that nothing matters except what those in 
charge say, and that there is no real value nor any reward nor any 
purpose for filing grievances. 

In fact, one of the problems is not only that because of the tech- 
nical requirements do you never get to the end that is sought, but 
that retaliation is the answer and is what comes to those who do 
file grievances. The result of that is the lesson is learned and fewer 
and fewer people are even willing to complain when they have le- 
gitimate reasons for doing so. 

As I indicated at the outset, my son is currently incarcerated and 
has run into these problems first-hand. Prisoners who cite the rules 
and regulations inside prisons in which they are housed are told 
that they don’t mean a thing and learn quickly that they don’t 
mean a thing. He ultimately had to go to court. A Federal district 
judge ruled that he did have the right to sue. His lawyers were not 
allowed to visit with him by prison administrators, and eventually 
the attorneys for the prison indicated that even his attorneys and 
the judge himself had missed a technicality and sought the case to 
be dismissed. 

The judge did dismiss it, saying he should come back and re-file 
it, but said he had no choice under this act, even though there were 
grievous violations of his constitutional rights. That is the kind of 
thing that has to be protected, has to be corrected, without at the 
same time opening the floodgates of frivolous litigation that Mr. 
Forbes, for example, is so concerned about. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Keene follows:] 

Prepared Statement of David A. Keene 

My name is David Keene and while I am Chairman of the American Conservative 
Union, I am here today not in that capacity but because as the father of a young 
man serving time in a federal prison, I have had an opportunity to see the impact 
of the Prison Litigation Reform Act or PLRA as it operates in the real rater than 
conceptual world. 

The PLRA was enacted for the best of reasons ... to prevent abuse of the legal 
system by prisoners with a tendency to bring frivolous lawsuits and thereby tie up 
the courts and the prison system itself in time consuming, expensive and ultimately 
meaningless legal controversies that had little to do with furthering either the cause 
of justice or improving the real world operations of the prison system. 

It’s been a long time since I attended law school, but from what I remember of 
the Administrative Law course to which I was subjected some decades ago, an agen- 
cy of the government that promulgates rules and regulations is required to follow 
those rules and regulations. 

This simple rule is adhered to by most if not all federal agencies, but it turns out 
that within the various prisons administered by the Bureau of Prisons, the regula- 
tions can be and are enforced capriciously, selectively or not at all based more on 
the convenience of those who are supposedly required to follow them than anything 
else. 

If a citizen dealing with any other agency of our government followed published 
rules and regulations only to be told that the agency isn’t itself required to abide 
by them has recourse to the courts. A federal prisoner does not have that right 
under most circumstances at least until such time as he exhausts administrative 
remedies which require him to complain to the very same people he alleges have 
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wronged him and submitted to their judgment on whether or not the actions they 
took or failed to take were in compliance with their own rules and regulations. 

In virtually every case, their judgment is final. The result is that few prisoners 
file grievance for the simple reason that they know it is useless to do so and, just 
as importantly, because they know they are likely to face retaliatory punishment 
if they do. 

As I indicated at the outset, my son is currently incarcerated and has run into 
these problems first hand. Prisoners who cite the rules and regulations inside the 
prison in which he is housed are told that the rules as written don’t mean a thing 
because the rules at any given time are what the guards declare them to be and 
anyone who asks that they comply with written guidelines is forced to simply shut 
up. 

When a prisoner decides to complain, he must do so on approved forms which are 
often “unavailable” and he quickly learns that a complaint that is not properly exe- 
cuted on the appropriate form will be summarily dismissed. 

In one instance, my son was given what turned out to be the inappropriate form, 
filed it and after more than a month received notice that his complaint had been 
dismissed and that if he wanted to appeal the dismissal or renew the complaint he 
had twenty days from the date of the dismissal to do so. Unfortunately, he didn’t 
receive this information until 28 days after the date of dismissal and was, as a con- 
sequence, told that his time for appeal had run out. 

In another instance, the correspondence between him and his attorney was held 
and opened by prison officials though it was clearly designated as “Legal Mail” from 
the attorney’s offices. When this was raised in court, the charge against prison offi- 
cials for violating their own rules and my son’s constitutional rights was dismissed 
because he could show no “physical damage.” 

This is apparently typical as was the fact that when we pressed forward seeking 
a remedy at law, he was roughed up by prison guards who told him they were tired 
of prisoners hiring lawyers when al they had to do was follow “procedures.” 

As he put it in a letter to me after one such incident, “these delays sprinkled 
throughout and the additional hurdles conspire to deprive inmates’ access to an ad- 
ministrative remedy process . . . and that, therefore, the process is broken.” He con- 
cluded by writing, “It feels like I’m playing poker in a rigged game because in here 
the law is never your friend. The safeguards and rules are constantly flouted by the 
government. If laws are openly flouted by those whose duty it is to uphold them, 
what good are they?” 

One doesn’t have to believe that prison guards or those running our prisons are 
either corrupt or inhumane to realize that it is a bad idea in practice to allow those 
whose activities are being overseen to be their own overseers. 

Those we incarcerate should not come away from their incarceration with the les- 
sons they are learning in our prisons today. They are there because they didn’t fol- 
low the law and are being told by the government that those in charge of our pris- 
ons don’t have to do so unless they want to and that there is nothing they or anyone 
else can do about it. 

The PLRA was passed for legitimate reasons, but as is often the case when laws 
written by men and women in rooms like this are put into practice under real world 
circumstances, it has had unintended consequences. 

Those consequences are real and they need to be fixed. I urge the members of this 
subcommittee to make the adjustments in the law required to alleviate those con- 
sequences so that those we incarcerate can at least rely on the rules set for them 
and that those who abuse them or deprive them of the limited rights they have as 
prisoners can be brought to account. 

The SAVE Coalition in testimony here today has proposed just the sorts of 
changes that are needed and I hope you will give their recommendations the serious 
consideration they deserve. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

Mr. Nolan? 

TESTIMONY OF PAT NOLAN, VICE PRESIDENT, 

PRISON FELLOWSHIP MINISTRIES, LANSDOWN, VA 

Mr. Nolan. I am Pat Nolan. As the Chairman mentioned, I was 
a member of the legislature for 15 years and very strongly sup- 
ported efforts to curb frivolous litigation. Prior to my service in the 
legislature, I was an attorney with a law firm in Los Angeles — 
Kinkle, Rodiger and Spriggs — and we represented the counties of 
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Orange, San Bernardino and Riverside, and virtually every city 
and special district within them. I saw the ridiculous claims 
brought by the vexatious litigants, and saw the frustration and the 
wasted resources that went into defending those. 

However, also as a prisoner I saw the other side of the coin, of 
routine interference with my ability to practice my faith, and be- 
cause of the PLRA there were significant barriers to anyone getting 
redress from that interference. As a member of the legislature, I 
just assumed that prison officials would encourage religious activi- 
ties. There are so many studies that show that religious inmates 
are less likely to be involved in disciplinary proceedings; that their 
behavior on the yard is better; they do better upon returning home 
to the community, a greater success rate. 

It was a shock to me to see that prison officials often interfered 
with religious practices. I have cited in written testimony some of 
the examples — denial of kosher meals to Jews; cancellation of 
Christmas mass for the women’s jail in Los Angeles, saying, well, 
we don’t have the staff to handle programming, as if mass on 
Christmas, the day our Savior came to earth to save us, was the 
same as a ping-pong tournament. To see those people trying to pro- 
tect their ability to practice their faith, prevented from having ac- 
cess to the courts is frustrating. 

We just went through a significant battle with the Bureau of 
Prisons on the chapel library project. I think some of you are aware 
of the difficulties there were with their policy. Fortunately, they 
have a strong leader in Director Lapin and he changed that policy. 
But if he hadn’t, do we really want the inmates that were denied 
access to books such as St. Augustine’s works, the City of God, or 
access to Rick Warren’s books? Would we like to deny them access 
to the courts? The PLRA does that. 

For holy days, it is especially a problem because of the timeli- 
ness. The exhaustion of remedies provision, and this is a case in 
California. A fellow said he was told on Monday that he had to 
work on Easter Sunday. Now, the Muslims had gotten Ramadan 
off, but he was forced to work on Easter Sunday. When he filed his 
complaint, they hadn’t gotten to it to even consider it by the time 
Easter had come and gone. The exhaustion requirement basically 
bars him from getting any redress of that. And that goes not just 
for Christians. It goes for any of the faiths that have holy days to 
observe. 

The second class of people that I am familiar with, I am on the 
Prison Rape Elimination Commission and I am also on the Com- 
mission on Safety and Abuse in America’s Prisons. It is heart- 
breaking the stories of men and women who have been raped in 
prison, raped either by corrections officers or by other inmates. The 
PLRA ends up keeping them from getting any compensation. You 
will hear more about it from Garrett. 

But the number of inmates that have been frustrated, not only 
victimized first by being raped, but secondly then denied any access 
to any recompense in the system is truly astounding. The physical 
injury requirement has been interpreted by some courts as saying 
oral sex is no physical injury, and even that forced rape, unless 
there is tearing, is not a physical injury. Now, I know that isn’t 
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what you all intended, but it is the way the courts are interpreting 
it, so we need to address this. 

The core of the PLRA is the elimination of frivolous litigation, 
and that is still there. The screening that occurs at the district 
court level, where literally they can round-file a frivolous case. 
They don’t need to respond to it. They don’t need to serve it on any- 
body. It is over. You have given them authority to do that. 

That has resulted in the reduction of the number of cases, but 
sadly we have set the screen too fine, so we are screening out peo- 
ple that want to protect their ability to practice their faith, and it 
is screening out those that have been victimized while in the cus- 
tody and care of our Government. 

And so we are just saying, please address these mistakes. None 
of us can write anything perfect, but please address these things 
that were unintended, but are the consequences of this, and allow 
access to the court for people trying to practice their faith, and peo- 
ple that have been victims of rape while they are inside prison. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nolan follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Pat Nolan 

Mr. Chairman and members, I am grateful for this opportunity to discuss the im- 
pact of the Prison Litigation Reform Act, now that we have had a decade of experi- 
ence with it. My name is Pat Nolan. I am a Vice President of Prison Fellowship, 
and lead their criminal justice reform arm. Justice Fellowship. I also serve as a 
member of the Prison Rape Elimination Commission and the Commission on Safety 
and Abuse in America’s Prisons. 

I bring a unique background to this work. I served for 16 years as a member of 
the California State Assembly, four of those as the Assembly Republican Leader. I 
was a leader on crime issues, particularly on behalf of victims’ rights. I was one of 
the original sponsors of the Victims’ Bill of Rights (Proposition 16) and was awarded 
the “Victims Advocate Award” by Parents of Murdered Children. I was prosecuted 
for a campaign contribution I accepted, which turned out to be part of an FBI sting. 
I pleaded guilty to one count of racketeering, and served 29 months in federal cus- 
tody. 

Prior to serving in the legislature, I was an attorney with Kinkle, Rodiger and 
Spriggs. We represented Orange, San Bernardino and Riverside counties, as well as 
virtually every city and special district within them. So, I am very familiar with the 
burden and frustration that accompanies nuisance suits against government enti- 
ties. 

Congress passed the Prison Litigation Reform Act to restrict the ability of pris- 
oners with too much time on their hands from clogging the courts with ridiculous 
claims. And it has largely worked well to reduce the number of vexatious prison liti- 
gants. However, in the years since the PLRA became law it has become clear that 
two classes of prisoners are affected by PLRA that were never intended by Congress 
to be prevented from accessing the courts: inmates who have been prevented from 
practicing their religion and victims of prison rape. 

First, we would assume that prison officials, even atheists would encourage pris- 
oners to become involved in religion. An increasing number of academic studies have 
demonstrated, that offenders who actively practice their faith inside prison are less 
likely to cause trouble, and more likely to become law-abiding citizens after their 
release. If you were a corrections officer at work in a prison, and six inmates were 
walking toward you across the yard, would it make a difference if they were coming 
from choir practice? You bet it would. 

You don’t have to be a believer to acknowledge what the scientific research has 
shown — religion reduces recidivism, and that costs teixpayers less and makes our 
communities safer. 

And while many prison officials encourage religious participation, there are also 
many who routinely interfere with religious programs in prison. This hindrance of 
religion is motivated not because they are against religion. Instead, it results from 
a more basic instinct — lethargy. Volunteers coming into the prison causes more 
work for the staff. If all you care about is having less work, then you would natu- 
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rally discourage the volunteers from coming into the prison and you would discour- 
age inmates from participating in religious activities. However, if you care about the 
safety of the public after the inmates are released, you would do all you could to 
encourage volunteers who can mentor inmates and help them live law-abiding lives 
after they return home. This is the situation that religious volunteers find: there 
are many prison officials who are open to our work, but there are also many others 
who discourage it. 

For instance, in some cases prison officials have denied Bibles to inmates, refused 
kosher meals to orthodox inmates, and rejected requests from Muslim inmates to 
have their Ramadan meals after sundown. In my own case, the chaplain of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature sent me an NIV Study Bible. He complied with federal regula- 
tions in every way — the Bible was sent from the publisher, shrink-wrapped and sent 
through the US postal service. But it was rejected and returned with a form that 
said it “does not comply with BOP regulations”, with no explanation of how it had 
not met the regulations. This happened not once, but three times! Why would the 
mail room prevent an inmate from having a Bible? In prison, the inmates say, “Why 
do they do it? Because they can.” 

If inmates who were denied Bibles, kosher meals or Ramadan meals after dark 
seek help from the courts, they would be prevented from doing so, because none of 
these actions by the prison officials resulted in a “physical injury”, a requirement 
of the PLRA. Prison Fellowship believes that inmates’ ability to practice their faith 
should not hinge on being able to show that they have sustained a physical injury. 
And my hunch is that Congress didn’t think of this when they put that requirement 
in the PLRA. 

When a specific religious holy day is inyolyed, another requirement of the PLRA 
prevents relief in the courts: the “exhaustion” of administrative remedies. If a pris- 
oner is prevented from attending Christmas Mass, or is forced to work on Yom 
Kippur, it usually only a day or two ahead of time that they find out. Even if they 
file the grievance immediately, the holy day has come and gone before they even 
get a hearing n their grievance. 

When the LA County Women’s Jail announced that they were canceling Christ- 
mas Mass (but allowing it for the men’s jail). Sister Susanne Jabro asked the Lieu- 
tenant why women’s Mass had been canceled it. He told her that most of the staff 
wanted the day off, and therefore they would be “short-staffed” and were canceling 
all inmate activities in the women’s jail. The jail’s actions are problematic in a cou- 
ple of aspects. First, the Lieutenant equated sacred Mass with other “inmate activi- 
ties” such as a ping pong tournament and Toastmasters. And to accommodate the 
convenience of the staff. Catholic inmates were being prevented from celebrating a 
holy day of obligation, a day of great joy in honor of the day God sent his Son to 
save us. Fortunately, when Sister Susanne appealed to Sheriff Block, he reinstated 
Christmas Mass immediately, and reassigned the Lieutenant. However, had Sheriff 
Block not intervened, the administrative process would have dragged on long past 
Christmas and into the New Year. 

In another case a California inmate was told he had to work on Easter, even 
though the Muslims were allowed days off of work for Ramadan. He found out on 
Monday that he would have to work the next Sunday, Easter. The administrative 
process hadn’t even addressed his complaint by the time Easter arrived. So, the in- 
mate was forced to work, and was prevented from attending Easter services. I don’t 
think Congress intended that result when it passed the PLRA. 

Of course, there is another important reason why inmates should be free to prac- 
tice their faiths. The Constitution requires it, and Congress has reinforced prisoners’ 
religious freedom by passing the Religious Freedom Restoration Act and the Reli- 
gious Land Use and Institutionalized Persons Act. 

However, the PLRA has served to neuter RFRA and RLUIPA by denying access 
to the courts for inmates who have been prevented from practicing their faith. The 
physical injury and exhaustion requirements have resulted in dismissal of otherwise 
valid claims such as: 

1. Prison officials confiscated two Bibles from an inmate. The inmate properly 
filed grievances complaining that the bibles were missing and in one letter 
to the Warden, mentioned that the officials were “bordering” on a free exer- 
cise of religion violation. When the Bibles were not returned, he filed a pro 
se suit alleging that officials had unlawfully withheld religious materials. 
The court dismissed the suit, finding that he had failed to exhaust adminis- 
trative remedies only because his grievances did not explicitly state that the 
deprivation of his bibles impeded his ability to practice his religion. Dye v. 
Kingston, 2005 WL 1006292 (7th Cir. Apr. 27, 2005) (Nonprecedential Dis- 
position) (42 U.S.C. 1997e(a)). 
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2. A man was denied the kosher diet required by his Jewish beliefs. After a 
trial, the jury awarded the man damages for the denial of his right to prac- 
tice his religion. But the appellate court threw out the award because forcing 
a man to violate his religious beliefs does not meet the PLRA’s “physical in- 
jury” requirement. Searles v. Van Bebber, 251 F.3d 869 (10th Cir. 2001) (42 
U.S.C. 1997e(e)). 

3. A Christian prisoner alleged that a prison rule prohibiting outgoing funds of 
more than $30 impeded him from practicing his religious belief in tithing. 
The court dismissed his pro se suit for injunctive relief because he had pur- 
sued administrative remedies, but had not submitted a specific Religious Ac- 
commodation Request Form. Timly v. Nelson, 2001 WL 309120 (D. Kansas 
Feb. 16, 2001) (42 U.S.C. 1997e(a)). 

4. A Jewish inmate who had been prohibited from participating in Jewish serv- 
ices won his suit before a jury in the district court. The court found that non- 
exhaustion was excusable because prison officials had effectively prevented 
the inmate from pursuing the grievance process. Prison officials had repeat- 
edly told him that special “Jewish consultants” were responsible for deciding 
who could participate in Jewish services and holidays, not the officials who 
adjudicated the grievance process. Nevertheless, the court of appeals threw 
out the award, finding that the inmate had failed to exhaust his administra- 
tive remedies as required by the PLRA. Lyon v. Vande Krol, 305 F.3d 806 
(8th Cir. 2002) (42 U.S.C. 1997e(a)) 

5. An Orthodox Jew alleged in a pro se complaint that prison officials refused 
to allow him to attend Jewish services and celebrate Passover because he 
was, “not Jewish enough.” He had properly filed a special religious accommo- 
dation form, which subsequently went missing from his file. The court held 
that he had not exhausted his administrative remedies only because he did 
not re-file the special form that he had correctly filed in the first place. Wal- 
lace V. Burbury, 305 F.Supp.2d 801 (N.D. Ohio 2003). (42 U.S.C.A. 1997e(a)). 

There is another type of prisoner the PLRA has inadvertently effectively blocked 
from access to the courts: victims of prison rape. As I mentioned earlier, I am a 
member of both the Prison Rape Elimination Commission and the Commission on 
Safety and Abuse in America’s Prisons. Both commissions heard heart-rending testi- 
mony from inmates who have been savagely raped and beaten. Most were too trau- 
matized and terrified to report it while they were in prison. 

If their assailant were a correctional officer, they were at risk of retaliation. If 
they were attacked by another inmate, their life would be at risk for being a 
“snitch.” Yet, the PLRA prevents them from going to court unless they have ex- 
hausted their administrative remedies. In most prisons, that means reporting the 
rape within 15 days; in some, it’s as few as two days. Despite the physical and men- 
tal trauma of being raped, the inmate must file a report in a very narrow window 
of time. 

The Prison Rape Elimination Commission recently heard testimony that children 
in the custody of the Texas Youth Commission (TYC) were repeatedly raped and mo- 
lested by high TYC officials. How did they get away with it? One of the officials 
had a key to the complaint box and simply threw away complaints that incriminated 
him and his friends. The children had no chance to “exhaust” their administrative 
remedies because their rapist was the administrative remedy. Under the PLRA, 
these children would have no recourse in federal courts. 

Through my work on the commissions, I have met many victims of prison rape. 
I’d like to tell you a little about them so you can understand how the PLRA has 
victimized them a second time. Keith was a securities dealer, Marilyn owned a car- 
repair shop with her husband, TJ was in high school, and Garrett and Hope were 
college students. Keith and TJ were violently raped by fellow prisoners. Marilyn, 
Hope and Garrett were violently raped by correctional officers. Yet, federal law pre- 
vents them from filing suit to be compensated for the trauma they endured. Why? 
Because they were in prison when they were raped, and they ran didn’t meet either 
or both the physical injury or the exhaustion prerequisite. 

Keith testified to the Prison Rape Elimination Commission about the practical 
reasons that the exhaustion requirement of the PLRA effectively barred him from 
court. Keith had informed his counselor that he felt threatened by another inmate. 
Incredibly, the counselor placed that inmate in Keith’s cell, and Keith was beaten 
and raped by the inmate, as he had predicted. Keith told the commission why he 
hadn’t filed a grievance: 

“. . . in many institutions that informal complaint is going to go to the individual 
you’re complaining of, whether it be — in my case it was the counselor who moved the 
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assailant into my cubicle, knowing that I was already reporting that I felt threatened 
by him. But, that’s the procedure that allows you to be able to even go into eourt 
for eivil action. 

The Prison Litigation Reform Act requires you to have exhausted your administrative 
remedies, which that informal complaint by policy becomes the first step. I’m not 
going to go to a person that I’ve already been threatened by to hand him an informal 
complaint and say, you know, I’m about to start a process against you and you’re 
the person who’s supposed to protect me now as I go through this process. It is not 
going to happen.” 

Marilyn was brutally raped at the hands of prison guard. Afterward he taunted 
her, “Don’t even think of telling, because it’s your word against mine, and you will 
lose.” The authorities simply sloughed off her claims at the time. But Marilyn had 
hidden her sweatpants — with DNA evidence of the officer’s attack — and took them 
to the FBI after her release. Even then, for three years nothing happened. Finally 
the case went to trial, and a jury convicted the officer of several counts of sexual 
assault. He is now in prison. The justice system cannot wipe away the degradation 
and abuse Marilyn suffered, but it at last held the contemptible guard accountable. 
However, the state of Texas refuses to pay for Marilyn’s medical and mental health 
treatment, and the PLRA prevents her from going to federal court to seek justice 
because she didn’t exhaust her remedies. 

Then, we come to the requirement of physical injury. As incredible as it seems, 
some courts have held that forced oral sex does not meet the physical injury require- 
ment of the PLRA, and other courts have held that sexual activity without tearing 
is not a physical injury. These applications of the PLRA are within the plain mean- 
ing of the statute, but they clearly deny justice to these prisoners. 

I have given you just a few examples of where the PLRA has denied justice to 
victims of prison rape and inmates denied their religious practices. Congress never 
intended that such inmates be barred from court. The reforms suggested by Con- 
gressman Scott address these horrible injustices while leaving intact the screening 
provision of PLRA, which allows the courts to dismiss frivolous cases before the case 
is served on defendants or entered into the docket. The Scott amendments to PLRA 
will allow the to dispense with the chunky peanut butter cases without also barring 
the serious cases of religious interference and prison rape. 

When the opponents of these reforms offer up the old chestnuts about peanut but- 
ter and cold food, please remember the children in Texas, the Christian, Jewish and 
Muslim inmates denied access to practice their faith, and Marilyn, Garrett, Keith, 
TJ, Hope and thousands of others raped in prison and denied the ability to practice 
their faith. The least Congress can do is give them access to justice. Thank you. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

We have a vote coming up. I think, Mr. Cunningham, we can re- 
ceive your testimony, and then we will have to break for a vote. 
We have one 15-minute vote and two subsequent votes after that, 
so it may be 20 minutes before we can get back. So Mr. 
Cunningham, we will hear from you. 

TESTIMONY OF GARRETT CUNNINGHAM, FORMER PRISONER 

IN THE TEXAS DEPARTMENT OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE, LU- 
THER UNIT, NAVASOTA, TX 

Mr. Cunningham. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. I would 
like to thank Chairman Scott and Representative Forbes for hold- 
ing this hearing about the harmful impact of the Prison Litigation 
Reform Act. 

My name is Garrett Cunningham. As a former prisoner within 
the Texas Department of Criminal Justice and a victim of prison 
violence and abuse, I have first-hand experience with the harmful 
effects of the PLRA. In 2000, I was housed at the Luther Unit in 
Navasota, Texas. While at the Luther Unit, I worked in the prison 
laundry under the supervision of Corrections Officer Michael Che- 
ney. 
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After just a few weeks of working with Officer Cheney, he began 
to touch me in a sexual manner during pat searches. At first, I 
thought it was an accident, but as it continued every day, I soon 
realized his inappropriate touching was intentional. He also stared 
at me when I showered and made sexual comments. 

I was afraid to tell anyone about my problems with Officer Che- 
ney, but in March, 2000 I finally went to the unit psychologist and 
told him about the touching and crude comments. He asked me if 
I thought it was an accident, and I told him that it could not be 
because it happened all the time. He advised me to stay away from 
Officer Cheney. The prison psychologist’s advice did nothing to pre- 
vent the continuing sexual harassment, so a month later I decided 
to go to the prison administration for help. 

I approached the assistant warden and the second-in-command 
officer and told him about Cheney’s sexual comments and sexual 
touching during pat searches. They told me that I was exag- 
gerating and Cheney was just doing his job. I eventually confronted 
Cheney and told him to stop touching me. He only got angry and 
continued to harass me. I tried again to get help from prison ad- 
ministrators, but I was told to keep my mouth shut. 

Officer Cheney eventually raped me in September 2000. On that 
day, I had just finished my job at the prison’s laundry and began 
walking to the back of the room in order to take a shower. Sud- 
denly, Cheney shoved me, knocking me off-balance. I screamed and 
struggled to get him off me, but he was too big. Officer Cheney 
weighed about 300 pounds. I am 5’ 6” and weigh about 145 pounds. 
While I struggled, Cheney handcuffed both my hands. He then 
pulled down my boxers and forcibly penetrated me. 

When I screamed from the terrible pain, Cheney told me to shut 
up. I tried to get away, but I could barely move under his weight. 
After it was over, I was dazed. He took me to the showers in hand- 
cuffs, turned the water on, put me under it. I was crying in the 
shower and I saw blood running down my legs. 

When he took the handcuffs off me, he threatened me. He said 
if I ever reported him, he would have other officers write false as- 
sault cases against me, and I would be forced to serve my entire 
sentence or be shipped to a rougher unit where I would be raped 
all the time by prison gang members. He also warned me not to 
say anything to the officials I had complained to before because 
they were his friends and they would always help him out. 

At first, I didn’t dare tell anyone about the rape. Under the 
PLRA, however, I would have had to file a first prison grievance 
within 15 days of being raped. I had no idea at that point that I 
was even required to file a grievance and wanted to bring a law- 
suit. Even if I had known, during those first 15 days my only 
thoughts were about suicide and how to get myself into a safe place 
like protective custody so I would not be raped again. 

In October of 2000, I was so afraid of being raped again that I 
told the unit psychologist that Cheney had raped me. He moved me 
to another job with a different supervisor and told me that if any- 
one asked why my job was changed, I should say I wanted a 
change of scenery. A few days later, I was given a new position in 
the laundry right next door to where Cheney worked. I continued 
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to see him regularly, and he continued to touch me in appro- 
priately. 

I wrote the internal affairs department two times about Cheney’s 
inappropriate touching. They never addressed my concerns and 
failed to take precautions to protect me. I was too scared to file a 
written complaint against Cheney because I feared retaliation from 
prison officials. Instead, I requested a private meeting with an in- 
ternal affairs investigator. Internal affairs failed to take my con- 
cerns seriously until I contacted the ACLU, and even then Cheney 
was never punished for assaulting me. 

Officer Cheney went on to sexually harass and assault other pris- 
oners. A year later, Nathan Essery began working under Cheney’s 
supervision in the same laundry where I had previously been as- 
signed. On several occasions, Nathan was forced to perform sexual 
acts on Cheney. 

Fortunately for Nathan, he was able to collect Cheney’s semen 
during two of the attacks and the DNA positively linked the sam- 
ples to Cheney. Cheney finally resigned from the Luther Unit in 
January of 2002 when he was indicted for his crimes against Na- 
than Essery. He was later convicted of inappropriate contact with 
an incarcerated person, but he was never required to serve any 
time. 

For me, I found no justice. When I was in prison, the fear of re- 
taliation by staff or other prisoners haunted me and prevented me 
from reporting the rape right away. My fear led to suicide just to 
escape the pain of my situation, because my previous complaints to 
prison officials resulted in sharp rebukes and the prison psycholo- 
gist’s assistance was limited. I felt hopeless. 

I will sum it up. My time is up. My hope is that Congress will 
acknowledge the realities of prison life, which makes exhausting 
administrative remedies under the PLRA impossible at times. It is 
time to fix the PLRA so that prisoners can bring their constitu- 
tional claims to Federal court. Chairman Scott’s bill, which he just 
introduced, would do that, and I support it. 

I thank you for your time and attention and look forward to your 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cunningham follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Garrett Cunningham 


Testimony of Garrett Cunningham about the Prison Litigation Reform Act 
before the House Judiciary Committee’s Subcommittee on Crime, 
Terrorism, and Homeiand Security 
November 8, 2007 

Good afternoon ladies and gentlemen: I would like to thank Chairman Scott and Representative 
Forbes for holding this hearing about the harmful impact of the Prison Litigation Reform Act. My 
name is Garrett Cunningham, and as a former prisoner within the Texas Department of Criminal 
Justice, and a victim of prison violence and abuse. I have firsthand experience with the harmful 
effects of the PLRA. 

In 2000, I was housed at the Luther Unit in Navasota, Texas. While at the Luther Unit, I worked 
in the prison's laundry under the supervision of corrections officer Michael Chaney. After just a 
few weeks of working with Officer Chaney, he began to touch me in a sexual manner during pat 
searches. At first, I thought it was an accident, but as it continued every day I soon realized his 
inappropriate touching was intentional. Fie also stared at me when I showered and made sexual 
comments. 

I was afraid to tell anyone about my problems with Officer Chaney, but in March 2000, I finally 
went to the unit’s psychologist and told him about the touching and crude comments. Fie asked 
me if I thought it was an accident and I told him that it could not be because it happened all the 
time. Fie advised me to stay away from Officer Chaney. 

The prison psychologist’s advice did nothing to prevent the continuing sexual harassment, so a 
month later I decided to go to the prison’s administration for help. I approached the assistant 
warden and his second-in-command officer and told them about Chaney’s sexual comments and 
sexual touching during pat searches. They told me that I was exaggerating and that Chaney was 
just doing his job. 

I eventually confronted Chaney and told him to stop touching me. Fie only got angry and 
continued to harass me. I tried again to get help from prison administrators but I was told to keep 
my mouth shut. 

Officer Chaney eventually raped me in September 2000. On that day, I had just finished my job 
at the prison’s laundry and began walking to the back of the room in order to take a shower. 
Suddenly, Chaney shoved me, knocking me off balance. I screamed and struggled to get him off 
me, but he was too big. Officer Chaney weighed about 300 pounds. I am 5 feet 6 inches tall and 
weigh 145 pounds. 

While I struggled, Chaney handcuffed both my hands. Fie then pulled down my boxers and 
forcefully penetrated me. When I screamed from the terrible pain, Chaney told me to shut up. I 
tried to get away, but I could barely move under his weight. After it was over, I was dazed. Fie 
took me to the showers in handcuffs, turned on the water and put me under it. I was crying under 
the shower and I saw blood running down my legs. 

When he took the handcuffs off me, he threatened me. Fle said if I ever reported him he would 
have other officers write false assault cases against me and I would be forced to serve my entire 
sentence, or be shipped to a rougher unit where I would be raped all the time by prison gang 
members. Fle also warned me not to say anything to the officials I had complained to before, 
because they were his friends and they would always help him out. 

At first, I didn’t dare tell anyone about the rape. Under the PLRA, however, I would have had to 
file a first prison grievance within 15 days of being raped. I had no idea, at the point, that I was 
even required to file a grievance in order to bring a lawsuit. Even if I had known, during those first 
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15 days, my only thoughts were about suicide and about how to get myseif into a safe place, like 
protective custody, so I would not be raped again. 

But, in October 2000, 1 was so afraid of being raped again that I told the unit’s psychologist that 
Chaney had raped me. He moved me to 

another job with a different supervisor and told me that if anyone asked why my job was changed, 
I should say that I wanted “a change of scenery.” A few days later, I was given a new position in 
the laundry, next door to where Chaney worked. I continued to see him regularly and he 
continued to touch me inappropriately. 

I wrote the Internal Affairs Department two times about Chaney’s inappropriate touching. They 
never addressed my concerns and failed to take precautions to protect me. I was too scared to 
file a written complaint against Chaney because I feared retaliation from prison officials. Instead, 

I requested a private meeting with an Internal Affairs investigator. Internal Affairs failed to take my 
concerns seriously until I contacted the ACLU and even then, Chaney was never punished for 
assaulting me. 

Officer Chaney went on to sexually harass and assault other prisoners. One year later, Nathan 
Essary began working under Chaney’s supervision in the same laundry where I had previously 
been assigned. On several occasions, Nathan was forced to perform sex acts on Chaney. 
Fortunately for Nathan, he was able to collect Chaney’s semen during two of the attacks and 
DNA testing positively linked the samples to Chaney. Chaney finally resigned from the Luther 
Unit in January 2002 when he was indicted for his crimes against Nathan Essary. He was later 
convicted of inappropriate contact with an incarcerated person, but was never required to serve 
any time. 

For me, I have found no justice. While I was in prison, the fear of retaliation by staff or other 
prisoners haunted me and prevented me from reporting the rape right away. My fear led me to 
attempt suicide just to escape the pain of my situation. Because my previous complaints to 
prison officials resulted in sharp rebukes, and the prison psychologist’s assistance was limited, I 
felt hopeless. I believe that filing grievances against Chaney would have led to 
retaliation from staff. They could write disciplinary cases to keep me in prison for years beyond 
my expected release date. They could ship me to a rougher unit where I would be guaranteed to 
face additional abuse. Because I didn’t file a grievance with the friends of Officer Chaney within 
15 days of being raped by him, I was forever barred from filing a lawsuit about it in federal court. 

Many men and women in prison experience sexual abuse at the hands of officers and other 
prisoners but their pleas for help go unanswered by administrators and staff. Prisoners 
who file a complaint encounter a complicated grievance system that few prisoners can navigate, 
but you are shut out of court forever if you cannot figure out how to get your grievance properly 
filed within a few days of the rape. Because I was transferred several times to different units, 
when I did file grievances, the responses would not come to my new unit before the deadline 
passed to appeal them. Furthermore, victims of rape are usually too upset to figure out 
what they have to do to file a lawsuit; they are not thinking about lawsuits, they are thinking about 
how to get protection, since prison officials do not want to listen to them. These factors result in 
very low rates of filing such lawsuits, and therefore, abuse continues. 

Victims of rape and abuse in prisons should not be stopped from filing lawsuits in federal court if 
they do not “exhaust their administrative remedies,” under the PLRA. Making victims of rape and 
abuse report their abusers to prison officials often puts prisoners in more danger and results in a 
prisoners silence. 

My hope is that Congress will acknowledge the realities of the prison life, which makes 
“exhausting administrative remedies” under the PLRA impossible at times. It is time to fix the 
PLRA so that prisoners can bring their constitutional claims to the federal court. 

I thank you for your time and attention and look forward to your questions. 
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Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

We just have a few minutes to get to the floor, so we will come 
back as soon as we can, but will probably be at least 10 or 15 min- 
utes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Scott. The Subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Bounds? 

TESTIMONY OF RYAN W. BOUNDS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL AND CHIEF OF STAFF, OFFICE OF LEGAL 

POLICY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Bounds. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ranking Member, 
and Members of the Subcommittee for including the department in 
this hearing on proposals to address denials of prisoners’ constitu- 
tional and Federal rights. This is a critical subject and the Admin- 
istration and the Department of Justice are dedicated to working 
with the Congress on these and other proposals. 

I want to note at the outset that the Department of Justice obvi- 
ously comes at this issue in particular, prison litigation, from both 
sides because not only do we defend cases that are brought against 
the Bureau of Prisons, which are under the Department of Justice, 
but also the Civil Rights Division seeks to vindicate the Federal 
and constitutional rights of prisoners both in state prisons as well 
as in other institutions through the Civil Rights Division. So the 
Department of Justice takes this issue very seriously. It is obvi- 
ously critical to our mission, and I appreciate being allowed to tes- 
tify before the Committee today. 

I also want to say at the outset that we just reviewed recently 
a draft text of the Prison Abuse Remedies Act, which is the formal 
subject of this particular hearing. We haven’t had a chance yet to 
review it in detail. The department is looking forward to doing so, 
however, but hasn’t taken a position on the bill. That said, we look 
forward to reviewing the bill and we look forward to working with 
the Subcommittee on that proposal and other proposals as they 
come before the Subcommittee. 

The Chairman and the Ranking minority Member and several 
members of this panel have fairly characterized the motivation to 
reduce the flling of frivolous lawsuits that motivated the enactment 
of the Prison Litigation Reform Act in 1996. I won’t rehearse the 
particular characterization of the provisions of the act that work to 
reduce the flling of frivolous claims here. 

I did want to take just a moment, however, to reflect on the ways 
that the act works to advance the cause of expediting the effective 
remediation of meritorious claims that are brought by prisoners. 
For instance, it is not just the case of the exhaustion requirement 
works to screen out claims, it also works to make sure that pris- 
oners, to the extent that they are able, bring their claims to the 
attention of the proper prison authorities so that those prison au- 
thorities who are on the frontlines can effectively remedy the viola- 
tions that are afoot in their facilities. 

If it works, it is the most expeditious way to address denials of 
rights that prisoners are experiencing in facilities. So that exhaus- 
tion requirement does bear an important role in ensuring in the 
first instance that prisoners’ rights are restored to them. 
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The other aspect of the exhaustion requirement that is important 
for ultimately vindicating the rights of prisoners in both state and 
Federal institutions is that it narrows the dispute to a more readily 
adjudicable issue and allows the creation of a more confident record 
for the ultimate adjudication of the case if it is filed and proceeds 
to trial. So the exhaustion requirement does screen out cases, but 
it also facilitates the adjudication of meritorious claims that may 
get to the courts, or the more ready resolution of claims by the pris- 
on officials themselves. 

Another provision of the act that enhances the resolution of meri- 
torious claims is the frequent filer provision that bars the filing of 
lawsuits in Federal courts by prisoners without paying the filing 
fees if they have already filed three nonmeritorious claims that 
have been dismissed from the courts, either because they are frivo- 
lous or malicious or fail to state a claim. That provision allows the 
courts to focus on cases that are brought by people who do not have 
a history of being overly litigious and bringing nonmeritorious 
claims in the courts. 

As I am sure that many Members of the Committee and many 
people in this room can imagine, some people are just more prone 
to filling lawsuits than others, and oftentimes those sorts of people 
may bring less meritorious cases on average than the typical filer. 
So to the extent that this provision allows those people to proceed 
with their meritorious claims, it requires them to pay their fees up 
front, you will deter unnecessary litigation or at least unjustified 
litigation and allow the courts to focus on the more meritorious liti- 
gation. 

Another provision that I wanted to highlight are the deadlines 
for reconsidering and the tailoring requirements that apply to con- 
sent decrees and other prospective litigation that the courts impose 
as a result of civil rights litigation on behalf of prisoners. First, it 
is important to note that the Civil Rights Division, which brings a 
lot of cases for prospective relief on behalf of state and local in- 
mates, believes that this provision does not meaningfully deter the 
effective relief that the department often seeks not only through 
consent decrees, but also through settlements and memoranda of 
understanding. 

But also it is important to note that these deadlines and the tai- 
loring requirements that apply to prospective relief deter the courts 
from continuing consent decrees long past the effective remediation 
of a violation of a Federal right and allows prison officials to know 
there is an end game, the opportunity to get out from under an on- 
erous consent decree by actually remedying the violation that was 
the subject of the decree. 

So it restores the positive incentives to actually come into compli- 
ance with the constitutional obligations of the administration of the 
facility, and as a result expedites the effective redress of the pris- 
oner’s claims. 

Overall, reducing nonmeritorious claims through these and other 
mechanisms allow courts to focus on the well-founded claims that 
prisoners no doubt have and that is the objective of the bill. I 
would like to close with an observation that the chief justice made 
just earlier this year in a case that was interpreting the Prison 
Litigation Reform Act. He said, quite rightly I think, “The chal- 
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lenge lies in ensuring that the flood of nonmeritorious claims does 
not submerge and effectively preclude consideration of the allega- 
tions with merit.” 

With that, I will conclude. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bounds follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ryan W. Bounds 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the 
current operation of the Prison Litigation Refonn Act and the proposed Prison Abuse 
Remedies Act. The Department recently obtained a copy of the text of the proposed 
Prison Abuse Remedies Act and has not yet had an opportunity to review it. As a result, 

I will not be able to address any specific proposals or provisions in that bill at this time. 

The Prison Litigation Reform Act, which Congress enacted on a bipartisan basis 
and with the support of the Clinton Administration in 1996, represents an important 
accomplishment. All of the provisions of that law were designed to establish a balance 
between the rights of prisoners to seek effective judicial redress for constitutional 
violations arising from conditions of their confinement and society’s interest in 
decreasing the quantity of meritless lawsuits purportedly premised on those rights. 

The law has worked to accomplish this goal. In 1994, about 25% 
of the civil cases filed in federal court were prisoner suits. That is, the total number of 
lawsuits that were filed by the approximately 1.5 million prisoners in state and federal 
facilities amounted to more than a third as many cases as were filed that year by the 
remaining 300,000,000 Americans — along with corporations and other private 
institutions — combined. The overwhelming majority of these cases were dismissed for 
lack of merit, but not without consuming an inordinate amount of judicial and 
administrative resources and inevitably delaying the resolution of legitimate civil suits. 

Prisoners, who did not contend with the common deterrents against litigation that 
ordinary Americans faced, ''often brought [cases] for purposes of harassment or 
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recreation.”^ This state of affairs benefited no one; It did not help rehabilitate prisoners, 
rarely resulted in uncovering actual constitutional violations, distracted prison officials 
from the efficient operation of facilities, and delayed justice for other civil litigants. 

In addition, at the time that the PLRA was enacted, federal litigation sometimes 
produced open-ended consent decrees that would lead the courts to exercise significant 
and long-term administrative operational control over prison facilities. Therefore, 
Congress, with the active support of the Clinton Administration, supported the PLRA’s 
intent "to place limits on judicial oversight of prisons through the establishment of 
specific statutory standards forthe entry and maintenance ofjudicial relief in prison 
conditions cases. 

The PLRA contains a number of provisions geared to balance prisoner rights and 
effective administration of the nation's prisons and courts. For instance, to eliminate 
frivolous claims based on mere offended sensibilities, the legislation requires prisoners 
who seek compensation for mental or emotional injury to demonstrate an accompanying 
physical injury as well. Such evidence is normally required under well-settled principles 
of common law as well as for civil rights claims brought outside the context of prisoner 
suits. It is important to bear in mind that this requirement does not prevent prisoners 
from seeking judicial recourse when they suffer constitutional injuries without physical 
harm.^ Such injuries may not be physical, but they are serious, and the PLRA permits 
recovery for them. 

’ Testimony of Associate Attorney General Jolin Schmidt, '‘CK crliaiiling Our Nation's Prisons.” Senate 
Jiidiciaiy^ Conmiittee. July 27. 1995 at 6, 

" Testimony of Associate Attomey General Schmidt, ‘'Implementation of the Prison Litigation Refonn 
Act” Senate Judiciary^ Committee. Sept. 25, 1996 at 3. 

’ See^ e.g., Hughes v. Loll, 350 F.3d 1157, 1162 (11* Cir. 2003)(prisoners can recover nominal damages 
under PLRA for a constitutional iniun- absent a physical injury'): Calhoun v. DeTella. 319 F.3d 936, 941 
(7'^' Cir, 2()()3)(same); Thompson v. Carter, 284 F.3d 41 1 (2d Cir. 2()(l2)(prisoner can recover 
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Similarly, Congress imposed a requirement in the PLRA that prisoners exhaust 
administrative remedies before filing suit. This is one of the most important provisions 
of the Act, and it was designed to advance several objectives. As the Supreme Court has 
ruled, PLRA’s exhaustion requirement “gives prisoners an effective incentive to make 
full use of the prison grievance process and accordingly provides prisons with a fair 
opportunity to correct their own errors.'''^ The Court has noted that the exhaustion 
requirement was enacted “to reduce the quantity and improve the quality of prisoner 
suits. . . . [T]he internal review might filter out some frivolous claims. And for cases 
ultimately brought to court, adjudication could be facilitated by an administrative record 
that clarifies the contours of the controversy."' The last point reflects the fact that the 
exhaustion requirement is not designed to impair inmates’ ability to succeed in court but 
rather to improve the quality of inmate complaints that eventually make their way to 
court and thus to facilitate the likelihood that prisoners with meritorious claims will 
prevail. 

The existing administrative process is a legitimate avenue for prisoners to redress 
grievances in a timely manner. Prisoners need not fear retaliation from prison staff for 
filing grievances. 

The governing Bureau of Prisons regulations provide confidentiality to the nearly 
200,000 inmates in the federal prison system who choose to avail themselves of the 
process.^ 

conipcnsatoiy^ damages for constitutional non-plwsical injuries). Courts have also allowed prisoner 
latvsuits under civil rights latvs that do not require physical injuiy. See, e.g. , Jackson r. District of 
Columbia, 254 F..td 262, 266 (D.C. Cir. 2()()1)(RFRA); DeHartv. Horn, 390 F.3d 262. 272 (3d Cir. 
2004)(RLUIPA). 

^ Woodfordv. Ngo, 126 S. Cl. 2378, 2387 (2006). 

■Ponerv. Niissle. 534 U.S. 516, 524-35 (2002). 

^S’ee28 C.F.R. Part 542. 
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Congress also sought to reduce frivolous prisoner suits by ensuring that prisoners 
begin to consider common economic disincentives to bringing litigation. The absence of 
those disincentives significantly fueled the large number of frivolous prisoner cases that 
were brought before passage of the PLRA. Most civil litigants pay a portion of the costs 
of the court’ s adjudication of their case through filing fees. Before the PLRA was 
enacted, however, inmates were routinely granted in forma pauperis status and were able 
to file numerous cases at no cost whatsoever. The PLRA ended this practice and required 
inmates to pay filing fees in the federal courts, just as other plaintiffs must. Recognizing 
that inmates often have limited financial means, the PLRA balances this requirement by 
allowing inmates to pay their filing fees overtime, a privilege not afforded to other 
plaintiffs in the federal courts. 

Moreover, the PLRA provides that prisoners who egregiously abuse their access 
to the federal courts by filing three cases that are dismissed as malicious or frivolous or 
for failing to state a claim cannot ordinarily file additional cases without paying their 
filing fees in full. Obviously, this provision discourages the filing of frivolous lawsuits. 
Equally obvious is the fact that removing this barrier for frequent filers will generate 
more frivolous claims. Under current law, prisoners face the same sanctions as non- 
prisoner civil litigants who may be prohibited from filing if a court determines that a 
litigant has filed an excessive number of non-meritorious lawsuits. Again, however, 
balance is maintained under present law. 

Despite this provision, prisoners can file additional cases if they pay the filing fee, 
and they can even file without prepayment of the entire fee if they seek remediation for a 
legal violation that poses an imminent danger. 
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In fact, the Supreme Court of the United States has characterized the three-strikes 
provision as the most successful part of the PLRA in reducing frivolous lawsuits/ 

Despite a reduction in prisoner lawsuits from 41,679 in 1 995 (before enactment) to 
25,504 in 2000 (after enactment), “prisoner civil rights and prison conditions cases still 
account for an outsized share of filings: From 2000 through 2005, such cases represented 
between 8.3% and 9.8% of the new filings in the federal district courts, or an average of 
about one new prisoner case every other week for each of the nearly 1 000 active and 
senior district judges across the country.”^ The fact that thousands of prisoner cases 
continue to be brought each year demonstrates that the federal courthouses are still wide 
open to prisoner lawsuits. 

These thousands of lawsuits are brought notwithstanding the caps on attorneys’ 
fees associated with such cases. Some of these suits are brought by attorneys pro hom> or 
funded by charitable organizations. It is true that the 1 50% cap on fees means that, in 
cases in which prisoners recover $1 in damages, their attorneys recover only $1.50 from 
the defendant. Few if any litigants in normal circumstances would actually file a lawsuit 
where the damages suffered were worth only $1, however, and it is appropriate to ask 
what the societal benefit from such a suit would be. Further, it is an open question why 
compensation for attorneys who bring such suits should be raised, when such a reform 
would serve only to increase the volume of such litigation. Preserving the opportunity 
for the filing of meritorious lawsuits has no obvious relation to the volume of lawsuits for 
nominal damages. 


; Woocl/orclv. Ngo. 126 S. Cl. al 2388 ii.4. 

^ Id.-and id. at 2400 (Stevens, J., dissenting). 
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There is a more subtle means by which the PLRA increases the likelihood that 
judicial relief will be provided in prisoner cases that actually have merit. When 25% of a 
court's civil docket consists of claims brought by prisoners who have relatively large 
amounts of free time but have not exhausted administrative remedies, the predictable 
result is the one that obtained before 1996: large numbers of lawsuits — well-founded and 
meritless alike — reviewed by aweary and increasingly unenthusiastic judiciary. Tn such 
circumstances, judicial consideration of even potentially meritorious cases will receive a 
jaundiced eye. Justice Robert Jackson's remark with respect to a similar category of 
prisoner cases more than half a century ago applies as well to prisoner civil rights cases 
before enactment of the PLRA: “It must prejudice the occasional meritorious application 
to be buried in a flood of worthless ones. He who must search a haystack for a needle is 
likely to end up with the attitude that the needle is not worth the search."^ Legitimate 
prisoner lawsuits must receive the judicial solicitude that they are due. The PLRA as 
enacted, in part by reducing the number of frivolous cases, has strengthened the quality of 
the prisoner cases that proceed to consideration on the merits, and has inevitably 
increased the chances that valid claims will succeed. 

As previously noted, the PLRA was also enacted in part “to eliminate 
unwarranted federal-court interference with the administration of prisons. The law 
contains a number of provisions designed to advance this objective. For example, 
consent decrees establishing judicially enforceable prospective relief in prison condition 
cases are required to contain an admission of the violation of a federal right. It is one 
thing for the federal courts to maintain a supervisory role over prisons when established 

’ Bnnvn v. Allen, 344 U.S. 443, 532, 537 (1953)(Jackson, J.. concurring). 

Woodford V. Ngo. 126 S. Ct. at 2387 (citation omitted). 
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civil rights have been violated. It is another matter entirely when federal courts impose 
administrative requirements on prisons that are not based on any actual violation of 
federal law. Too often in the past, state officials would agree to consent decrees that did 
not purport to rest on any actual violations of federal law. This permitted those officials 
to deflect responsibility for prison conditions by blaming federal courts for onerous 
administrative rulings. The state officials who succeeded those who had entered into 
open-ended decrees frequently found that courts were unwilling to reopen the decrees 
even if no violations of federal law were occurring. Such a state of affairs is not 
consistent with either the appropriate judicial role or with constitutional principles of 
federalism. 

It bears emphasizing that the PLRA does not discourage settlements in prison 
conditions litigation but narrows only the scope of consent decrees and other court- 
ordered relief. Settlements, as opposed to consent decrees, are not affected by the PLRA, 
and the Department has often obtained the relief that it seeks by entering into memoranda 
of understanding rather than consent decrees, Requiring courts to reconsider the 
continuing need for longstanding consent decrees and other court-ordered relief — as 
opposed to voluntary settlements — vindicates principles of accountability and federalism. 
Moreover, in the Department's experience, deadlines actually serve the goal of state 
compliance with consent decrees, as state officials discover that such compliance will 
actually lead to the termination of those decrees. In the past, whether prison officials 
came into compliance with consent decrees often had little or no effect on whether courts 
would terminate them. In those circumstances, prison officials had no incentive to 


comply sooner rather than later. And since enactment of the PLRA, the Department has 
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constmed the deadlines in a way to permit consent decrees to continue while courts and 
prison officials take reasonable steps to meet the deadlines for reviewing the decrees. 
Once again, both as drafted and in practice, the PLRA works to secure prisoner rights. Tt 
also provides autonomy for prison officials to manage their facilities efficiently without 
judicial micromanagement unrelated to any actual violation of federal law. 

Mr. Chairman, every law deserves congressional assessment of its operation and 
Congress’s consideration of potential improvements. The PLRA, however, represents a 
well-considered congressional response to real problems that achieved its goals while 
taking care not to create new perils. Because it established a careful balance that the 
Department of Justice and the Supreme Court have taken care to maintain, the Act has 
reduced frivolous lawsuits and the unnecessary intrusion of the judiciary in the day-to- 
day operation of the nation’s prisons while preserving the legal rights of inmates and their 
ability to obtain judicial redress for actual violations. The law should not be changed so 
as again to encourage the filing of the sort of frivolous lawsuits that the PLRA 
appropriately ended, with their negative effects on other civil litigants, prison officials, 
and judges, and their consumption of resources to no good end. It is simply not the case 
that all prisoner lawsuits uncover and remedy violations that would otherwise go 
unremedied or that more prisoner lawsuits are necessarily better than fewer. In fact, the 
history of such lawsuits before and after the enactment of the PLRA is just the opposite: 
Congress’s reasonable restriction of these lawsuits has preserved the ability of 
legitimately harmed inmates to gain access to the courts and prevented the negative 
effects of frivolous cases in ever greater numbers. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to appear before you today. I will be 
happy to answer any questions that you might have. 
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Mr. Scott. Thank you very much. 

I want to thank all of our witnesses for their testimony. I will 
now have questions for the panel. I recognize myself first for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Bounds, it is presently a requirement that there he a phys- 
ical injury, and it appears to be interpreted that physical injury 
means an injury with documented medical expenses. Is it true that 
some courts have ruled that a rape without medical expenses is not 
a physical injury? 

Mr. Bounds. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have to admit, I am 
not familiar with the medical expense rule. Obviously, the statute 
on its face does not require that. 

Mr. Scott. Well, have some courts ruled that a rape does not 
constitute a physical injury? 

Mr. Bounds. I have seen representations to that effect. I know 
that courts have held the opposite. My belief is that no circuit court 
of appeals, which generally will finally resolve these legal issues, 
has held that sexual abuse alone is not physical injury for purposes 
of the act. I don’t believe that that is the Department of Jus- 
tice’s — 

Mr. Scott. Say that again? 

Mr. Bounds. I don’t believe that a United States Court of Ap- 
peals has held that sexual abuse does not rise to the level of phys- 
ical injury itself for purposes of the act. And I don’t believe that 
the department has taken that position. 

Mr. Scott. Professor, what is the highest court that has ruled 
that a rape is not a physical injury? Thank you. 

Ms. ScHLANGER. I believe that the adjudication of this issue has 
all been in the district courts. So no court of appeals that I am 
aware of has opined either way on the issue. These cases tend to 
be pro se. They tend not to be appealed. So the action is in the dis- 
trict courts in large part, and the district courts have been split on 
that question. But there are a number of district courts that have 
held that rape without more, and particularly coerced sex without 
more, sex under threat, does not constitute a physical injury. 

Mr. Scott. Can you say a word about why the exhaustion of ad- 
ministrative remedies is a problem in these cases? 

Ms. ScHLANGER. The basic problem — and there are a number of 
reasons that exhaustion is particularly hard — I would say that the 
basic problem is several-fold. One is that there are a number of 
kinds of problems that occur in prisons, like the ones that Mr. 
Cunningham was talking about, where people are not in a position 
to exhaust in the way that the prison has set as timely. So they 
are not yet in a safe space from which they can complain. 

And yet, prison remedies don’t make exceptions like that. So 
some of it is that they are not in a mental space from which they 
can complain. Sometimes, you will actually have cases in which a 
prisoner is in the hospital because of an assault, and the prison ad- 
ministrative remedies won’t exempt that prisoner from the filing 
timelines. So that is one reason. It has to do with timing and the 
way that people 

Mr. Scott. And then the exhaustion now denies you any remedy 
at all, if you haven’t gone through the steps. Is that right? 

Ms. ScHLANGER. That is correct. 
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Mr. Scott. Mr. Bounds, what is wrong with allowing the case to 
go forward and stayed while some administrative process, some ad- 
ministrative review goes forward? 

Mr. Bounds. As I say, I cannot speak to any provisions of the 
bill. I understand there is a presentment requirement that tweaks 
the exhaustion requirement in the current law. I can’t speak to the 
merits of that proposal because the department hasn’t reviewed it 
in detail. 

As far as a general limitation on the exhaustion requirement, I 
would note that it is usually the case when you sue a Government 
agency that you have an opportunity to make your claim against 
in the first instance that you have to exhaust that. Usually, it is 
a jurisdictional bar. The difficulty with exhausting in certain cir- 
cumstances does not go unnoticed, obviously, but it is just a normal 
standard requirement where you have an opportunity to raise your 
claim. 

Mr. Scott. But you will acknowledge that in these cases, it pre- 
sents in some cases an unreasonable barrier, in some cases? 

Mr. Bounds. I certainly can’t deny that there could be cases in 
which it would be an unreasonable barrier. I do think that prisons 
and other incarcerating facilities should have systems where you 
can make a claim to someone who is not immediately involved with 
the person who may be the subject of the claim. 

Mr. Scott. You mean the perpetrator of the violation? 

Mr. Bounds. Right. So for instance, the Bureau of Prisons regu- 
lations make it very clear that you can circumvent the people with 
whom you interact and about whom you have been making a claim 
in order to get redress from the agency before you go to court. 

Mr. Scott. Okay. On the injunctions, if I understand the present 
law, if you have an injunction after 2 years you either have to retry 
it or the injunction is automatically dissolved. 

Mr. Bounds. Effectively, that has to be on the notion that in 
some way it is sua sponte from the court, but that is the standard. 
The court has to find once the motion for termination of the pro- 
spective relief has been filed, that there is still a federally constitu- 
tionally cognizable basis for continuing that prospective relief 

Mr. Scott. And who has the burden of showing that? 

Mr. Bounds. The plaintiff, the petitioner. 

Mr. Scott. And you can imagine that if the violation were ongo- 
ing and you had the injunction to stop the violation filed by a pris- 
oner who is no longer in that prison, there is no one to carry that 
burden. 

Mr. Bounds. Well, I think that the expectation is that once a 
state or local facility, if they are the ones who are subject to this 
prospective relief, this injunction, or this consent decree, has been 
found to have violated the constitutional obligations, that they are 
going to be somewhat more careful in future about doing it. 

To the extent that they revert right back to the violations that 
they were previously committing before that consent decree or in- 
junction was entered, it seems fairly clear that you would have to 
prove that they are doing it, but that is what you have to do in 
any legal context. If someone is violating a right, you have to prove 
they are doing it. Even if there is a consent decree, you have to go 
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back to court and say they are violating the terms of the consent 
decree and that requires producing evidence that they are doing so. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Forbes? 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bounds, first of all, we must apologize. We know this legisla- 
tion was just filed last night and you haven’t had time to really 
analyze it. We look forward to your comments as you have been 
able to do that. 

Mr. Keene, I can sympathize with you having a son in there. I 
do not have a son in the prison system, but I have a lot people I 
care about and love in there. The incidents that we hear are not 
exceptional incidents. We know they are going on through the pris- 
on system and we have to do something to try to remedy them. I 
just don’t think this is the right course to do that, but I understand 
we need to do it. 

Professor, I thank you for your work on this and for coming in. 
You only have 5 minutes here. It is a short period of time, but I 
know you have written a law review article on this. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask unanimous consent to put 
in the record a law review article from your alumni. Harvard Law 
Review, that deals with Mrs. Schlanger’s research. Let me just 
quote a couple of the things that it says. It says, “The manifest 
strength of Professor Schlanger’s article is its unprecedented em- 
pirical foundation. The wealth of data that she assembled seems to 
lend apolitical credibility to her criticisms of the PLRA. 

“But a closer examination of the data reveals that many of Pro- 
fessor Schlanger’s major conclusions cannot stand without the sup- 
port of controversial political assumptions that the proponents of 
the PLRA would be unlikely to accept. To political allies of Pro- 
fessor Schlanger, this criticism may do nothing to diminish the per- 
suasiveness of her analysis. To readers with less faith in Professor 
Schlanger’s political assumptions, however, it is important to dis- 
entangle the empirical from the political. Thus, with great respect 
for Professor Schlanger’s extensive research, this note attempts to 
show that from an empirical perspective, her data proved neither 
the failure nor the success of the PLRA.” 

In turn, can I just ask that that be submitted for the record? 

Mr. Scott. I would not object. I would point out that I graduated 
from Boston College Law School. 

Mr. Forbes. Oh, I am sorry. Okay. [Laughter.] 

Your undergraduate was Harvard. That is what I was thinking. 
[Laughter.] 

But I think you would still understand this is a fairly good law 
school, so we will put it in. 

Mr. Scott. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Forbes. Mr. Cunningham, again we just really sympathize 
with your situation. It is not a rarity. We have guards that are ter- 
rible guards. We have some guards that are good guards. We un- 
derstand that situation. The question I ask for you, though, is this. 
The act that was committed against you was a criminal act. What 
makes you feel, because the PLRA only deals with civil situation, 
that from an evidentiary point of view, you would have been able 
to prove in a civil action what apparently hasn’t happened in a 
criminal action that you brought forward? 
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Mr. Cunningham. That is a good question. I think it would he 
kind of hard to answer. A lot of it would he a strong focus on one’s 
behavior patterns while he was in there. My complaints could have 
been brought up in court. There is documentation in my file, in my 
psychological file when I was complaining against this officer. 

Mr. Forbes. I don’t want to cut you off, but I want to just point 
out this. I understand the evidence you would use, but how would 
that be different in a criminal action which you could have brought, 
that the PLRA had nothing to do with, and between a civil action? 
In reality, it would be very little difference. 

The real essence of your problem is that we put guards in posi- 
tions where they are able to do these kinds of things with very lit- 
tle ability for us to hold them accountable because of evidentiary 
problems. That is something we have to get at the heart of or we 
are never going to correct this problem because you have a right 
to bring a criminal action, and apparently you didn’t bring that 
criminal action. 

I am trying to find the answer. I don’t have a predisposition on 
that. What is your take on that? Why do think you would have 
been more successful with the PLRA than you would have with a 
criminal action against this guard? 

Mr. Cunningham. I don’t really have an answer for that one. 

Mr. Forbes. Okay. 

Pat, I want to ask you another question. I understand the reli- 
gious freedom issues. And you know, I support everything you guys 
do. I think you do wonderful work. I want you to continue to do 
that. But why does pulling the caps off of attorneys’ fees going to 
help with this? 

Mr. Nolan. Yes, I haven’t addressed that. 

Mr. Forbes. But that is part of this. The devil is in the details 
for us, and conceptually when you come in here, we agree. I mean, 
we know these problems are going, but why pull the caps off of at- 
torneys’ fees? Because what it is going to do is drive attorneys to 
be looking for frivolous cases and it is going to clog the system 
down for the legitimate ones like Mr. Cunningham’s, which are 
never going to get heard. 

Mr. Nolan. I came in here really to address the religious free- 
dom and the prison rights, because I am on the Prison Rape Com- 
mission. I would say, though, that attorneys won’t chase frivolous 
cases because to get fees you have to win. If it really is frivo- 
lous — 

Mr. Forbes. Let me tell you, then you haven’t ever watched the 
ambulance chasers that I have watched because they would rather 
put 20 of them out there. The more hooks they have in the water, 
the more opportunity they have for 

Mr. Nolan. But one of them has to win. One of them has to 
not 

Mr. Forbes. But they have a better chance with 20 of them out 
there than they do with one or two. 

Mr. Nolan. I am really not an expert on what people have — I 
would like to address your question to Mr. Cunningham, because 
number one, I don’t think an individual can pursue a criminal case. 
Much of the testimony we have had before the Prison Rape Elimi- 
nation Committee is the refusal of local prosecutors to bring cases 
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even when the prison has asked that they be prosecuted. They say, 
well, you know, they are in prison; what do you expect. I mean, 
there are lots of excuses, but one of the main focuses of the Prison 
Rape Elimination Commission is to address the lack of prosecution 
of proven cases. 

Secondly, the standard of proof Mr. Cunningham would have to 
have had in a civil case is much less than the criminal. 

Mr. Forbes. I understand that. The evidentiary problem is the 
tough one that he would have. 

My time is up, Pat, but let me just tell you this. I understand. 
I agree with the problems that you are raising. I just hope that we 
can roll up our sleeves and get real fixes to those problems instead 
of just having this pendulum swing back and forth where we really 
never get at the point. 

And the only thing I will tell Mr. Cunningham, the toughest 
thing you have is you are put in a position where there is no evi- 
dence that you can bring against these situations, whether it is a 
civil case or a criminal case. That is an unfair position to be in. We 
have to find a way to break through that in some way. 

Mr. Nolan. Mr. Forbes, can I bring up the case of a lady in 
Texas? Marilyn Shirley was in prison, was raped by a guard who, 
as he was raping her said, “and don’t bother to report this because 
who are they going to believe — a criminal like you or a fine up- 
standing officer of the law?" 

She saved her sweat pants. It was evidence. She hid it. They 
shook down her cell repeatedly, trying to find the evidence. They 
didn’t find it. On the day she was released, she went to the prison 
officials and said, “Here are the sweatpants with his semen in it.” 
And they proved it. That man is in prison, but she is barred from 
getting any medical or mental health coverage. Here she is a victim 
of a brutal rape and she is barred? That is the problem. She had 
the evidence and she still can’t get any help financially for what 
she endured and continues to endure with the nightmares. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

One of the things that has held us in great stead as a Nation 
throughout our history has been our adherence to the constitu- 
tional principles upon which the country was founded. One of the 
bedrock processes was the judicial process. It was part of the 
“equal branches of Government.” You had the executive branch, the 
legislative branch, and then you had the judicial branch. 

One of the things that the judicial branch has always been held 
in high esteem for is affording individuals their rights to take their 
disputes to trial. The judge or the jury, whoever the fact-finder 
might be, would be the one to make the ultimate decision, if you 
get to that point. You may not get to the point based on the proce- 
dural rules that have to be adhered to. 

But the bottom line is that whole process is what makes us a civ- 
ilized Nation, an ability to go to court to have your issues ad- 
dressed. And so the Prison Litigation Reform Act was a way of cut- 
ting down or eliminating the ability of a certain class of individuals 
to go to court and have their claims heard. It was prisoners, and 
prisoners are not thought of as human beings with rights, appar- 
ently, by some of those of us in the legislative branch. We don’t re- 
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spect the ability of judges to be able to procedurally deal with frivo- 
lous claims. 

So what we did was we, under the guise of trying to eliminate 
frivolous claims, we eliminated a whole lot of opportunities for pris- 
oners to go to court and sue for damages. Now, you have that 
criminal process and you have that civil process. The civil process 
is where the person who has been aggrieved can go to court and 
force changes and receive compensation for the harm that has been 
done to them. 

It is very important that we preserve that right and protect that 
right. I believe that the Prison Litigation Reform Act was an af- 
front to our Constitution and it has set us up to where we have 
a lot of things happening in places that we will never know about. 

Mr. Cunningham, things that you have experienced, and I really 
appreciate you coming to this hearing today. You displayed a lot of 
courage in telling us about your experience. That is real and this 
is something that is not isolated. It happens more than we would 
like to think it does. The only way to keep it from happening more 
is the ability to bring it to court, for litigants to be able to bring 
it to court, sue, establish what happened by the rules of evidence, 
and then penalize those who would tolerate such conditions that 
lead to that kind of problem, punish them by getting in their pock- 
etbooks. 

That is what the civil process is all about, so people don’t pay at- 
tention until you get in their pocketbook. That is what lawyers do, 
trial lawyers. They serve as a powerful deterrent to wrongdoing by 
corporations and institutions such as Government. If we don’t have 
lawyers watching out for what governments do, government runs 
amok. You are a prime example of being a victim of Government 
that has run amok. 

So I appreciate the attempt here by Chairman Scott with this 
legislation to mitigate some of the harsh impact of the hastily ap- 
proved Prison Litigation Reform Act, and bring some balance back 
into the system so that we can once again be proud of the fact that 
all people have rights in this country, including those who have 
been convicted, sentenced and are serving their time, but they are 
still human beings. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Let me just make a comment on the fact that the bill was intro- 
duced last night. There was no intention to run this through and 
count this as the hearing on that bill. It is just one example of how 
it could be dealt with. We will be having a hearing on the bill so 
that people will have a fair opportunity to comment. 

The gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. Gohmert. Thank you, and I do appreciate everybody being 
here today. I appreciate everybody’s perspective. Is my time up al- 
ready? Okay. All right. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Gohmert. I know you wanted to cut me off, but gee. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

But I do appreciate your being here. I understand everyone’s per- 
spective. 

Mr. Keene, I know here you are with the American Conservative 
Union and yet, as a father, all our hearts would go out, I would 
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hope as yours has. And Pat, with what you have been through. 
There is nobody up here who would want anybody to be raped. Al- 
though, I tell you, I am tempted to say it ought to be a possible 
punishment for guards that do that to people entrusted to their 
care. I mean, that is how strongly I feel about it. 

But the other side also is, and we don’t have any wardens here 
and we don’t have any guards of the thousands and thousands who 
do a good job, and who are sued all the time. Judges, guards, war- 
dens — all the time. And I know, Pat, in your statement you men- 
tioned, you know, don’t come back at me about peanut butter and 
stuff. 

Well, one of the cases I dealt with involved a lawsuit because an 
inmate felt it was his constitutional right when he is standing in 
the mail room waiting, hoping desperately that maybe he has a 
message from home, to have to endure the smell of flatulence from 
all the other inmates standing around him, and that he ought to 
have a right not to have to endure that. 

Now, I recognize that is a problem none of us would want to en- 
dure, but those are lawsuits that have been filed. That is one of 
the things that PLRA tried to deal with. I am a conservative Re- 
publican, but I am often bothered when other conservatives throw 
out the term “frivolous” to describe a lawsuit that they barely won, 
the jury was out for hours, and it was not frivolous. It just hap- 
pened they won, because I don’t consider that frivolous. I call that 
a close case. 

But I am telling you, there are thousands and thousands and 
thousands of good, honest, honorable people trying to do a job, and 
then to be held up in court. And I can also tell you my personal 
experience from seeing lawsuits involving our state institutions 
being sued in Federal court on what really were frivolous claims. 
It took around an average of about a year to get out from under 
a truly frivolous claim in Federal court, and that is when you have 
a legitimate motion to dismiss for summary judgment. 

So what happens if these good, honest, honorable, decent people 
are allowed by our own doing here in this Committee to be held 
up for a year while they are trying to buy a house or do things? 
Oh, you are involved in this lawsuit. It comes up on the claims. 
You are allowing inmates who have committed crimes to hold up 
good, honorable, decent people to this kind of harassment and that 
was the direction of the PLRA. 

Now, to the end of the religious violations — and I am doing more 
talking than asking questions, obviously because I don’t think this 
has adequately been heard by witnesses, and I am really more of 
a witness in this thing as a former judge — but when good, honest, 
honorable, decent people are allowed to be subjected to this kind 
of harassment by people who are true criminals — you know, maybe 
they did or didn’t take a check and put it in a different account or 
something — then we have failed. 

The remedy it seems to me is fix the administrative remedies. 
Don’t allow a complaint box that can be opened by guards or by 
anybody. Allow them to file electronically with someone outside of 
that institution. Because Mr. Chairman, if you allow a stay for a 
year or 2 years or whatever how long the administrative procedure 
takes, there are going to be many, many more thousands of people 
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who are unjustly held up in court when they shouldn’t be than 
those who are actually approached. 

So when Mr. Johnson — and I respect your position — but when 
you said some of us don’t respect the ability of judges to deal with 
frivolous claims, that is not my position. My position is we need to 
protect the judges from having to deal with those frivolous claims. 
As a judge who often worked into the wee hours — and I finished 
reviewing all of your testimony about two or three this morning — 
most people don’t work that late. As a judge, I never made a jury 
or anybody work past 2:30 a.m. myself, and that was only a rare 
occasion. Most judges can’t physically work like I did to deal with 
the caseload. We owe the judges better than to open the floodgate 
to litigation. 

Let’s fix the administrative remedies so we can directly hold peo- 
ple accountable when they are raped. Get them to the health facil- 
ity where we gather evidence when somebody is raped so they can 
prove civil and criminal. And then on the religious violations, let 
them get outside that, exhaust the remedies, and so they can go 
to court if the administrative remedy fails. But I would say the ad- 
ministrative remedy is the key. Get that remedy outside the prison 
where the abuse occurred, to people that can respond and actually 
build legitimate cases. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Scott. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gohmert. Well, my time is up. I am glad to. You are the 
Chairman. 

Mr. Scott. One of the problems we have in frivolous cases is you 
don’t know it is frivolous until you have had some sort of screening. 

Mr. Gohmert. Exactly. And that is my point. Let us do this with 
your administrative remedy first instead of allowing them to go to 
court, file a claim, stay it, and send it back to the administrative 
remedy. The guy’s name is in there in the pleading, and all that 
time you are going back and staying it. Dismiss it. If you want to 
do something, at least 

Mr. Scott. If the gentleman would yield again? 

Mr. Gohmert. Sure. 

Mr. Scott. The problem with some of the administrative proc- 
esses is that you would have to complain to the person who is the 
subject of your complaint. 

Mr. Gohmert. That is my point. We fix that to where you will 
file electronic complaints that go outside the prison so that guard 
you are complaining against, like Mr. Cunningham, he never sees 
it until it goes to the head over the prison that is not even in the 
prison. That is what I am suggesting. That is definitely a problem. 
You are right. 

Mr. Scott. Until you have such a process, you are barred from 
bringing a bona fide claim because you didn’t exhaust the remedies 
that are there now. If we can fix the process where you can actu- 
ally have a reasonable opportunity to file a complaint administra- 
tively, that would be different, but that is not where we are right 
now. 

Mr. Gohmert. Could I offer one other observation from Mr. 
Nolan’s statement? That is, Pat, you mentioned that it has become 
clear there are two classes of prisoners affected by PLRA that were 
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never intended by Congress to be prevented, and that is inmates 
with religious violations and victims of prison rape. 

I would submit fix those two areas, then, because those are le- 
gitimate points. Make it more easy so that we don’t have the circuit 
court saying that a sexual abuse claim is not a physical injury. I 
agree. I have never seen a circuit case that said that, but we could 
eliminate that and allow religious complaints and address those 
without opening the flatulence claims that just don’t pass the smell 
test, so to speak. 

Thank you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Scott. The gentlelady from Texas? 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Let me thank the Chairman for this hearing, 
and at least give credit to a Committee that is willing to oversee 
and investigate unpopular issues, frankly. Certainly, it is unpopu- 
lar to talk about enhanced, or what might be perceived to be en- 
hanced rights for prisoners. But I am delighted of the witnesses, 
and forgive me for being delayed at another meeting, but particu- 
larly Mr. Nolan, I believe, who spoke about the religious concerns 
and some others. 

So let me lay just a premise to say that in my own state of 
Texas, Harris County Jail, for example, has seen the loss of life, 
which probably started with some physical injury, of about 101 
prisoners. Of course, some died for health reasons, so I am not cat- 
egorizing all of them in the category of violence, but certainly 
health reasons or mishandling generated really a very high census 
on death. 

So what I perceive of this reform underlying bill, which I have 
not had a chance to completely study, is to really be preventive in 
nature. I think it is valuable to have some constraints on what one 
would call “frivolous.” Citing materials that we have here, since the 
passage of the PLRA we have seen some 37 cases per 1,000 pris- 
oners generate into 19 cases per 1,000 prisoners. But my concern 
is that among that decline are serious issues. 

For example, in the state of Texas we have a food problem, a soy 
food problem that I was getting hundreds — let me says tens of 
tens — of calls from families about their inmates getting sick. I 
might imagine that a number of those cases being filed under the 
underlying legislation would be categorized as frivolous. But yet 
people were getting sick and we ultimately found now a scandal of 
the quality of the food, the wrong direction to have gone. 

I take the Jena Six case. I use that widely, but it has some rel- 
evance to it, because as we discovered, some of the treatment of 
Michael Bell, the youngster that is sort of the eye of the case, a 
great degree of intimidation, name-calling, and other 
uncomfortableness because he was a teenager in an adult jail. 

The underlying bill excludes juveniles from the PLRA. And then, 
of course, the question of physical injury. That is so harsh a defini- 
tion, and the reason, of course, is because any medical treatment 
is within, I assume, the prison system, if any. And of course, how 
can you account for medical expenses, though I think if we tried 
hard we could. 

So professor, let me raise this question with you, and I am going 
to get to Mr. Bounds as well, and I understand that you have not 
studied the legislation, but we appreciate your presence here. 
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Respond to those examples, and in particular respond to the ex- 
amples of men raped and sodomized; a child prisoner raped and re- 
peatedly assaulted with the knowledge of a corrections officer; a 
man whose confidential HIV status was announced to other pris- 
oners by corrections officers who illegally opened his sealed medical 
records; a female prisoner strip-searched by male corrections offi- 
cers who attempted suicide allegedly as a result of the trauma of 
the search; and the definition of “physical injury,” which is pres- 
ently underlying the current law and the need to change that in 
order to give nonfrivolous suits a chance to be heard. 

Ms. ScHLANGER. The thing about both the bill and other pro- 
posals for reform is that none of them would open up the floodgates 
to frivolous cases because every reform proposal preserves the idea 
that the first thing that happens when a case comes in is that a 
judge will say, “If this is frivolous, it is out of here.” Not it is stayed 
or it might be out of here, but it is out of here. So I don’t think 
there is any fear of opening up any floodgates. 

So I think the answer to your question is that the statute, which 
was very hastily written, did not define “physical injury” in any 
way whatsoever except in contrast to mental or emotional injury. 
What that has meant is that constitutional injuries and mental in- 
juries both have been deemed to not be physical injuries, and have 
been excluded. And so the obvious fix, it seems to me, if there is 
a concern about frivolous kinds of emotional claims, is to say some- 
thing like “no negligent infliction of emotional distress claims in 
prison,” something along those lines. But not to have this idea that 
constitutional claims and claims that are founded in the very, I 
have to say, very onerous burdens of constitutional law. It is not 
as if a prisoner raises a claim so easily. If a prisoner actually 
makes out a claim, then it is going to be serious. So all of those 
claims, regardless of whether they affected the prisoner’s mental 
health or whether they affected the prisoner’s property or whether 
they affected the prisoner’s physical well being, all those claims, if 
they raise a constitutional claim ought to be compensable in court, 
it seems to me. And we don’t have to worry about frivolous cases 
because of the screening provision. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. You make a good point. I would like Mr. 
Bounds to be able to answer the question that I would just lead in, 
Mr. Bounds. In essence, the professor says that we are demonizing 
these other cases because of the present current law. Can you not 
see the need to define what I have just listed, if you were listening, 
as physical injury? Or to reform the legislation? 

Mr. Bounds. It seemed that several of the examples at least that 
you listed related to sexual violence. As we were discussing earlier, 
it is an open question, at least at the circuit court level, whether 
as a matter of law those cases would not involve physical injury for 
purposes of bringing suit for money damages under the act. I think 
it is certainly easily arguable that those sorts of sexual abuse cases 
would be compensable under the act. It has not been resolved at 
the circuit court level. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Under the underlying law, you are saying? 

Mr. Bounds. Yes. Because the statute on its face does require 
physical injury, but it does not purport to speak to sexual abuse 
per se. 
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Ms. Jackson Lee. But I think there is confusion on the district 
courts. Wouldn’t you be happier if you had clarification so that peo- 
ple who are violated violently like this in a prison would be able 
to have an address of their grievances or religious violations in the 
court? The professor has already said the judges would be able to 
distinguish if it was a frivolous case. 

Mr. Bounds. What I would say — without speaking to any specific 
proposals, although the department obviously would be happy to 
work with the Committee on specific proposals or fashion language 
that would get at the sort of cases you are talking about — is that 
it is an open question whether the act, without any amendment, 
would be correctly construed to prevent money damage cases for 
the sexual abuse cases that you are talking about. 

Now, it appears to be true that some district courts have read 
it to exclude it. Other district courts have read it not to exclude 
such claims. Usually, before Congress acts, it waits just by the dint 
of delay in legislation for courts of appeals to resolve these legal 
issues. 

For religious claims in particular, the point was made I think by 
Mr. Nolan that one of the problems with exhaustion in the reli- 
gious claims, and it goes also to the lack of money damages, is that 
you have already missed your holiday celebration or whatever the 
immediate deprivation of religious rights may be, under certain 
provisions of the act. But that doesn’t mean that you can’t remedy 
ongoing violations of your first amendment rights by seeking pro- 
spective relief in the courts. There is no provision of this bill that 
prevents seeking injunctions for ongoing violations of religious lib- 
erties. None. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Let me just conclude, Mr. Chairman, by say- 
ing I beg to differ. It is a difficult place to be in a prison. Anything 
complex that doesn’t go to the heart of the issue and is not imme- 
diate is going to be very difficult to pursue. I think the witnesses 
are talking about the ability to immediately pursue an injury that 
is prevented by the underlying law. 

I thank you and yield back. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

The gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. Coble. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have been here, there and yonder. I missed a good portion of 
the hearing. I apologize for that. 

Thank you all for being with us. 

Mr. Keene, do you feel that your son’s experiences were resolved, 
of the let-down of the legal system or the failure of the prison offi- 
cials to respond as they should, or both? 

Mr. Keene. I think, Mr. Coble, that the problems that he experi- 
enced were the same kinds of problems that anyone would experi- 
ence in a closed situation where the people who are responsible for 
enforcing the laws or the rules in this case are the same people 
who might be charged for breaking them. I think that is the real 
difficulty. 

The judge indicated earlier that it would be better if this could 
be handled administratively. I agree with that. The problem is that 
the administrative bar and the way it is manipulated against peo- 
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pie bringing charges is the difficulty. The fact is that there are a 
whole series of technical things. 

If you are a prisoner and you want to file a grievance and they 
can’t find the right form, then it is dismissed because you didn’t 
use the right form. In his case, it comes back and you have 15 days 
to appeal, but they date it 20 days before it comes back so that 
your appeal right is gone, and it is gone forever. 

So those kinds of things is the way it works. The question is, and 
I think that this Committee and I think Mr. Forbes and Mr. Scott 
both acknowledge the problem, and what the Chairman has done 
has put this on the table. I don’t know what the solution is, nec- 
essarily, but the problem is a serious one that needs to be solved. 

In Mr. Forbes’s opening comments, he talked about how we 
should be rehabilitating prisoners. My son makes the point to me 
that here we lock people up because they break our rules, our laws, 
and then when they get there the lesson they learn is that none 
of the rules matter because the rules change on a daily basis. He 
says, “What kind of a lesson is that to the people once they are re- 
leased?" 

Mr. Coble. And that is where hypocrisy comes into play. 

Mr. Keene. Let me add one other thing. There are the bars of 
the technicalities and the not turning over the forms and doing all 
that. There is also the fear of retaliation on the part of prisoners 
who bring these grievances. In Mr. Bounds’ prepared testimony, he 
said, “Prisoners need not fear retaliation from prison officials for 
bringing grievances.” That is easy to say for someone who has not 
been there or doesn’t have any experience with people who have 
been. 

This doesn’t mean they drag the prisoner off and beat him. In my 
son’s case, they have denied him access to prescription medicine. 
They will hold up his mail for weeks. They will transfer cells, do 
searches. There are all kinds of things in any environment, in any 
work environment where you can harass people who do things you 
don’t like. And in a prison, it is very, very serious because they 
have control, obviously, of everything that the prisoner does and 
the way he lives. 

So I think the question is how do you solve that? I don’t claim 
to have the answer, but I think it is a serious problem. 

Mr. Coble. Well, it is my belief that probably two of the most 
pressing problems are corruption within the system. A, and prison 
overcrowding. Do you agree with that, Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. Cunningham. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coble. Mr. Nolan? 

Mr. Nolan. Absolutely. 

Mr. Coble. Mr. Bounds, let me put this question to you. With 
respect to the Prison Litigation Reform Act, concerns have been 
raised about whether Federal contracts with private detention com- 
panies are subject to adequate transparency and accountability. 
Could you explain what kind of oversight the Justice Department 
performs on these contracts? You may not be able to do that today. 
If you can, I would like to hear from you. If not, we would appre- 
ciate hearing from you subsequently. 

Mr. Bounds. It is an interesting question. I am sorry that I don’t 
have any background information on that, but I would be happy to 
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take the question back to the department and get an answer from 
the Bureau of Prisons. 

Mr. Coble. I thank you for that. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me ask a very general question. Is 
legal counsel available to prisoners as a practical matter? I think 
your smile, Mr. Nolan, has answered my question. 

Mr. Nolan. In fact, I have a specific example. My attorney ar- 
ranged — my legal mail was always opened even though that is flat- 
ly illegal. It was always opened. I had a phone call with my attor- 
ney scheduled. You had to be in the counselor’s office. My counselor 
said, “I am too doggone busy doing my work. I am not going to 
leave. If you want to call, you call, but I am going to sit right here.” 
So I had no ability to have a private conversation with my attor- 
ney. 

Mr. Coble. My time has expired, but if the Chairman will permit 
you to respond, Mr. Keene. 

Mr. Keene. I would like to comment on that also, if I may. Most 
prisoners obviously can’t afford a lawyer and don’t have access to 
one. In our case, and in any prison there are good employees and 
bad employees. My son got a lawyer, had me get him one, because 
one of the guards took him aside and said you are going to have 
to do this. We got an attorney because a guard actually advised us. 
But his legal mail was opened. That was found not to be something 
that caused any real injury by the court, so he couldn’t do it. That 
is a violation of their rules, as well as constitutional rights. 

You would have — and here I am paying for the lawyer. The law- 
yers would be scheduled to meet with him. They would arrive at 
the prison for an appointment. The prison would refuse to let him 
see them. At one point where he had the right to amend the com- 
plaint with a deadline obviously imposed by the court, they 
wouldn’t let the lawyers in to let him sign it. At that point, the 
Federal judge said they had gone too far. 

But the fact is, as he made the point to me, most prisoners don’t 
have access to a lawyer and couldn’t afford one. He is lucky, and 
I am not, but he is lucky that I was able to pay for one. 

Mr. Coble. Was this a private facility, Mr. Keene? 

Mr. Keene. No, no. He is in a Federal facility. 

Mr. Coble. Okay. Thank you all for being here. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

Mr. Bounds, I just had one other quick question. Is there any 
reason to have juveniles covered by the PLRA? 

Mr. Bounds. I believe that the reasoning that applies to juvenile 
litigants is the same that applies to adult litigants. There are obvi- 
ously large numbers of juveniles in state and local facilities across 
the country. I don’t know the extent to which — I know it has been 
represented that they weren’t the source of a great deal of Federal 
filings before the PLRA. I don’t know the extent to which that 
would obtain if they were excluded from the PLRA now. I know 
that is something that is considered in this proposal. As I men- 
tioned, the department would be happy to comment on the pro- 
posal, but I haven’t 

Mr. Scott. And if you could get information on that, whether or 
not they have been filing any cases, whether or not there is any 
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reason to believe that they would start filing frivolous cases, and 
whether or not they ought to be precluded, if a juvenile doesn’t get 
through the administrative process, whether or not even a clear 
constitutional violation ought to be precluded from court review be- 
cause the juvenile didn’t go through the administrative process just 
right. 

Mr. Bounds. I will be happy to take those questions back. But 
predicting what the behavior of potential litigants who are juve- 
niles and incarcerated around the country would be is going to be 
very difficult. They are overwhelmingly not in Federal facilities, so 
that is another level of complexity. They are not going to be in our 
custody. But I will look into that. 

Mr. Scott. The PLRA covers people in state facilities, too. 

Mr. Bounds. Of course, but since they are not in Federal cus- 
tody, the Bureau of Prisons wouldn’t have any information about 
what they have been filing against Bureau of Prisons, so we only 
know it in so far as we saw it. Our relationship to juvenile inmates 
is vindicated in the rights of the plaintiff on their behalf against 
state facilities. 

Mr. Scott. Okay. 

Other questions? The gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Gohmert. Thanks. I don’t need 5 minutes. 

But something that nobody has mentioned so far, and it is in this 
bill, like most bills, claims by prisoners cost nothing to file. They 
file a pauper’s oath. They have lots of time. They have a free law 
library, and that is why you get so many frivolous claims is be- 
cause there are then no consequences. And there still is nothing 
that I find, and Mr. Keene I understand your position, and each 
of you. But I see nothing in this bill that will prevent retaliation 
or allow a prisoner to gather evidence to make the case. What I see 
is the floodgates opening up. 

And when I hear people say, you know, “look, let the judge de- 
cide,” it tells me that people have no respect for the kind of time 
that the judges I know spend — and there are some exceptions that 
don’t work hard at all — but the vast majority don’t have time. And 
the clerical staff, and they are overworked, and there are not 
enough of them. And all that is involved in frivolous claims. 

And I am telling you, I don’t use that word lightly, but there 
have got to be consequences for those people, and the PLRA has 
the three strikes. You file three 

Mr. Scott. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gohmert. Sure. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Bounds, can you tell me what the present law 
has for filing fees for prisoners? 

Mr. Bounds. I would defer to Professor Schlanger. I don’t actu- 
ally know. 

Mr. Scott. Okay. Professor? 

Ms. Schlanger. The current law is $350, either up front or over 
time, depending on how much money the prisoner has. 

Mr. Scott. Can that be waived? 

Ms. Schlanger. No. No, it cannot. It is $450 for appeals, $350 
for district court filings. 

Mr. Gohmert. I know in Texas, they can’t get away with that 
without allowing a pauper’s oath if you just don’t have the money. 
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Mr. Scott. Wait a minute. 

Ms. ScHLANGER. The PLRA amended the Federal in forma 
pauperis statute to require that all prisoners pay the fees regard- 
less of indigence. So prisoners are not similarly situated to other 
indigent litigants. They have to pay the fee. 

Mr. Gohmert. So you support no financial consequences? 

Ms. ScHLANGER. No, no, no. Not at all. The proposal that Chair- 
man Scott has put forward is to retain that provision when the fil- 
ings are frivolous. So if you file a case that does not make it past 
pre-screening, which is a screening for frivolousness, then you still 
have to pay the fee. Only if your case is deemed to have some ini- 
tial merit would the fee be waived, and in that case only if you are 
also indigent. 

So the point is that the PLRA imposed — let me just say that 
when the PLRA was passed, when it was considered, the fee was 
$75. When it was passed, it was $95. In recent years, it has gone 
up to $350, which in prison is a lot of money. So the fees are quite 
significant for indigent prisoners, and this bill would not change 
that except for those people who actually file cases that make it 
past the equivalent of a 12(b)(6) motion, a motion for failure to 
state a claim. 

Mr. Gohmert. I still go back to my point. I don’t see anything 
remedied here that allows an inmate to secure evidence or to pre- 
vent retaliation during that long process. I think that is where we 
could really help if we worked together on some administrative 
remedies. And for goodness sake, if you are raped, then you ought 
to have the ability to go to a health clinic there in the hospital. Evi- 
dence could be gathered, that kind of thing, and you would know 
right away. 

Anyway, there are things that can be done without clogging the 
courts back up so the truly legitimate claims get lost in the shuffle. 
So thank you for your indulgence. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Cunningham, do you want to respond? 

Mr. Cunningham. Yes. I just wanted to make a quick comment 
about the procedure. There is that 15-day time limit from the day 
of the incident. That is unrealistic. I mean, even out here, 15 days 
in society is unrealistic for anybody to file a claim. When you are 
in a controlled environment like that, and you have 15 days to file 
a step-one grievance, and to say that retaliation is not a big factor 
in there. 

Mr. Gohmert. I didn’t say it wasn’t a big factor. Retaliation is 
a huge factor. So I didn’t want you to misquote me. I am not saying 
it is not a big factor. I am saying it is a problem that this doesn’t 
address. And you are right. You mentioned the 15 days in your 
statement that I read earlier this morning. 

Mr. Cunningham. Yes. I mean not just from my standpoint, but 
I have heard people that worked with — and the DLC testified also. 
They also agreed that retaliation is a factor for prisoners when 
they are filing grievances. 

Mr. Gohmert. And normally the way we deal with that in most 
sexual abuse cases, most laws, that is what is called, as you may 
be aware, evidence of outcry. Most laws would allow evidence of 
outcry, and then the fact-finder would determine whether or not 
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there was a good excuse for not doing it timely, rather than making 
it, as you are suggesting, lets not make it a prohibition to bringing 
the claim later because you could be under the guy’s thumb for 15 
days, and that wouldn’t be appropriate. 

So you make a good point, and that is something we could and 
should address, and I appreciate you bringing it forward. 

Mr. Cunningham. Thank you. 

Mr. Scott. Let me ask, Mr. Cunningham, you said 15 days. That 
is at the facility you were at. Is that right? 

Mr. Cunningham. Yes, that is statewide in Texas. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Nolan, you wanted to make a comment. Could 
you comment on whether or not 15 days is 

Mr. Nolan. In some states, it is as few as 2 days. If you haven’t 
filed within 2 days, you are cut off. I might say the lady Marilyn 
Shirley who kept her sweatpants didn’t report it at all, and that 
is why she is barred from claims because this guy laughed at her 
and said, “don’t bother to report it; who are they going to believe?” 
So they ignored her. 

But Mr. Gohmert, so many things you have brought up are very 
important. The Prison Rape Elimination Commission is working on 
the standards to deal with them systemically. Do you have an 800 
number? Who is there to follow through? Who will watch the 
watchers? These are all serious things that we are trying to ad- 
dress through standards. 

But in addition to that, the personal — Marilyn Shirley was in- 
jured personally. It is not enough for her to say, “Gee, we are going 
to try to fix it in the future so this doesn’t happen.” What does she 
do to get her medical bills paid? That is the situation. 

Mr. Gohmert. You understand, I am agreeing that the arbitrary 
short time limit is a problem, and normally the way the law out- 
side of prison deals with it is that it can be evidence that maybe 
it is a fabricated claim. 

Mr. Nolan. I really like that idea of 

Mr. Gohmert. Well, that is the way we normally handle it. 

Mr. Nolan. Yes. 

Mr. Gohmert. Thank you. 

Mr. Scott. The gentlelady from Texas? 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to clear up first of all, Mr. Nolan, that is a horrific case. 
It is just an abomination. So I think we should emphasize the 
point, and I hear my good friend, the former judge in Texas, Judge 
Gohmert, talk about clogging the courts. But I think the point is 
well taken that the courts now are sensitized to frivolous cases. 

I think that if that case, of that violation of that woman, and she 
had been able to file a case, there certainly would have been no 
confusion about her having to be addressed. Just from the facts 
that you know, do you think that that would be caught up in a friv- 
olous definition? 

Mr. Nolan. No. I think if she could have gotten into court, her 
claim would have been taken seriously and there would have been 
damages. Instead, she is just barred. She is out in the cold. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And let me tell you what else the underlying 
bill does. 
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Mr. Nolan. I should say, in there, it is the exhaustion require- 
ment, not the physical injury. It is the exhaustion requirement. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. All remedies. But let me tell you what else it 
does, and there are wonderful, committed, dedicated public serv- 
ants that work in our prison system, but anytime someone gets in- 
formation can misconstrue it. That can be a chilling effect against 
the prisoners by those prison guards who make the point there is 
no use to doing anything anyhow, they won’t take frivolous cases. 
Is there something to that, Mr. Nolan and professor — the chilling 
effect? 

If you would answer that question and the question of my con- 
cern for two things: one, the mental and emotional injury is not at- 
tended to, and that can be as dangerous as a physical injury; and 
the other one is, can you point out why juveniles absolutely should 
not be under this particular underlying bill? Mr. Nolan, is there 
some chilling effect when you caretakers are making the point that 
everything is frivolous, based on their understanding of the law? 

Mr. Nolan. Not just frivolous, but who is anybody going to be- 
lieve. Also, you know, inside prison, you don’t want it known that 
you have been raped because you are punked or you are turned 
out. That, in the perverse prison culture, says you are subject to 
more rapes by everybody because you have already been turned 
out. That is the sad thing inside prison. So you don’t want it 
known. You don’t want your medical records made public and 
known to everybody for any tests you have or anything. And all 
this happens frequently. 

So yes, there is the chilling effect. The Prison Rape Elimination 
Commission is trying to deal with that. How do we get medical 
help for these people? How do we get the crime scene set up for 
evidence to take place? A crime has occurred. Why isn’t there a 
rape kit? Why isn’t there the collection of evidence at the time, con- 
temporaneous with it? 

And then oftentimes, the victim gets put in solitary confinement, 
not the attacker. They are cut off from visitation from their family, 
from phone calls. So we have turned the system on its head, and 
the Prison Rape Elimination Commission is trying to deal with 
that. 

But just the intimidation — in Texas, for instance, the guy that 
had the key to the complaint box was the guy who was doing the 
raping. And he had buddies in the central office at the Texas Youth 
Commission that were, if any complaint got through, his buddies 
in the state office were round-filing them. The Texas Rangers did 
a great job of investigating, and that was sidetracked until the par- 
ent of a child spoke out. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I am glad you put that on the record. It was 
sidetracked. 

If I could have the professor answer the question about the juve- 
niles. I would like to work with you because the TYC is the poster 
child for this question. 

Ms. ScHLANGER. I would like that. Congresswoman. I think the 
first point about retaliation is that the basic approach for making 
retaliation less of a problem in prison is to allow prisoners a longer 
period of time before they have to bring their problem to the atten- 
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tion of the authorities, because that allows them to reach a safe 
space before they have to complain. 

So there is a reason why this Congress has made the statute of 
limitations in most kinds of complaints a year or 2 years, rather 
than 10 days. That reason is because what that means is that peo- 
ple who have problems can get to a place from which it is safe for 
them to raise those issues. So getting rid of administrative exhaus- 
tion as a pre-filing component of litigation deals with retaliation in 
that way. It allows people to have enough time that they can get 
to a place from which it is safe to complain. 

The point about juveniles, juveniles hardly ever litigate. Juve- 
niles also hardly ever file grievances. What happens to kids who 
are being mistreated in prison is that their parents complain for 
them where their parents are in a situation that they can do that. 
Most juvenile systems deem complaints by parents not to be suffi- 
cient to exhaust remedies and so those complaints by parents — I 
say “most" — I don’t actually know that. 

Mr. Gohmert. I was going to say, my experience is juveniles 
complain a lot. 

Ms. SCHLANGER. But they don’t complain filing forms labeled, 
you know, “T-376.” I mean, I have kids. They complain a lot, too, 
but they don’t write it down. They don’t file administrative griev- 
ances. So I think that there are two issues. One, juveniles don’t sue 
very often. And two, they are not very able to exhaust administra- 
tive remedies. 

The third point that you asked me to address was: Aren’t mental 
and emotional injuries serious? I think the answer to that is if the 
underlying cause of action is a constitutional cause of action, then 
as a matter of constitutional law those injuries are serious. If the 
underlying cause of action is that somebody is complaining about 
having to smell flatulence in the mail room, then it is not serious. 
Right? But that case doesn’t raise a constitutional complaint. 

Mr. Gohmert. It depends on the flatulence, of course, but 

Ms. SCHLANGER. Fair enough. So I think the point is that of 
course, before there can be a remedy, there has to be a good cause 
of action in Federal court. That means a constitutional cause of ac- 
tion. So if what you experience when you are deprived of the ability 
to practice your religion is deemed mental or emotional harm, yes, 
it is very serious. 

I don’t mean to malign the good corrections professionals in our 
country, of whom I have met hundreds and hundreds, but if some- 
body does in fact do some act of mental abuse, then if it rises to 
a constitutional level, then by definition it is serious. The Constitu- 
tion does not acknowledge trivial injuries. So yes, it is quite seri- 
ous. 

There was one other point that you asked me to address. No, 
that was retaliation, and I already did it. I am sorry. I don’t mean 
to filibuster. I just forgot. Excuse me. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you. Some of these are demonized, and 
I think this bill opens our eyes about how we stop demonizing peo- 
ple who have real issues in the prisons. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Scott. The gentlelady yields back. 

The gentleman from Texas? 
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Mr. Gohmert. Yes, one issue raised by the professor. I don’t re- 
call where you went to law school. 

Ms. SCHLANGER. At Yale. 

Mr. Gohmert. Yale. I think even at Yale, they talk about ex- 
haustion of administrative remedies as being kind of the gate- 
keeper function for getting to Federal court. I want the record to 
reflect for those who have not been trained at Yale, to know this 
is not a new doctrine. It is not a new concept. This has tradition- 
ally been the gatekeeper for getting into Federal court. You ex- 
haust your administrative remedies before you are allowed to come 
to Federal court. Correct? 

Ms. SCHLANGER. Not in constitutional law, congressman. It is an 
innovation. The law was very clear prior to the PLRA. 

Mr. Gohmert. You made the point with that regard, but here 
again, I think people that have never been to law school, they are 
hearing you talk about this, and heard all the talk about the un- 
fairness. 

Ms. SCHLANGER. Right. 

Mr. Gohmert. But the fact is, anybody watching C-SPAN, those 
that didn’t go to law school, need to know, and by your reaction I 
am afraid they will still get the wrong impression, this is a regular 
concept for how you go about getting into Federal court. Isn’t that 
correct? 

Ms. SCHLANGER. Well, I know you want me to say “yes,” but I 
want to 

Mr. Gohmert. Okay. Well, then if you can’t say yes, then let me 
say “yes” for you. Yes, this is a common way that we get to Federal 
court. 

Now, on constitutional issues, we have an exception, but the doc- 
trine is there — exhaustion of administrative remedies. It is taught, 
and if I had to go back and get a Yale law book, I am sure it would 
approach it from here is the doctrine, this is the principal doctrine. 
Now, there are exceptions like constitutional. Could you agree with 
that even? 

Ms. SCHLANGER. Well, let me say that in administrative law ex- 
haustion, there are a bunch of acknowledged exemptions as well, 
for futility and for various kinds of issues that cannot be remedied 
before the administrative agencies, and those are acknowledged. 

Mr. Gohmert. If I were a judge, I would still want you to answer 
the question. 

Ms. SCHLANGER. I am trying. Congressman. 

Mr. Gohmert. Isn’t that the basic concept, that first you nor- 
mally have to exhaust your administrative 

Ms. SCHLANGER. Those exceptions do not apply under the PLRA. 
It is not ordinary administrative law exhaustion. 

Mr. Gohmert. I understand that. 

Ms. SCHLANGER. The courts have heen very clear about that. 

Mr. Gohmert. But I am going back to my original question. Isn’t 
that normally the basic doctrine toward getting into Federal court 
that you must first exhaust your administrative remedy? 

Ms. SCHLANGER. Only when you are suing Federal agencies 
under the Administrative Procedures Act. 

Mr. Gohmert. Okay. Well, I don’t have time to go into the excep- 
tions to show that that is not entirely accurate. I wish you would 
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have answered the question. You go into a court saying Federal 
courts, it is not normally the requirement that you exhaust admin- 
istrative remedies — I just think we have issues. I wish you would 
answer the question, and then we could have agreed on the dif- 
ferent exceptions. But thank you. 

Mr. Keene. Congressman, could I say something about that? 

Mr. Scott. Very briefly. 

Mr. Keene. I would answer that “yes.” The problem with the ex- 
haustion of administrative procedures in the prison context is that 
often your ability to exhaust those procedures is dependent upon 
the very people that have control, that they won’t give you the 
form. And that is a problem. Okay. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

I would like to thank the witnesses for their testimony today. 
Members may have additional questions which we will forward to 
you and ask that you answer as quickly as possible so that the an- 
swers can be made part of the record. We have received numerous 
written statements on this issue, approximately a dozen, which 
without objection will become part of this hearing record. 

Without objection, the hearing record will remain open for 1 
week for the submission of additional materials. 

Without objection, the Committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:20 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Material Submitted for the Hearing Record 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable John Conyers, Jr., a Representative 

IN Congress from the State of Michigan, and Chairman, Committee on the 

Judiciary 

The Prison Litigation Reform Act, enacted effective April 1996, changed the land- 
scape of prisoners rights litigation. While proponents of the legislation pitched their 
rhetoric toward the reduction of frivolous litigation by jailhouse lawyers, the PLRA 
swept beyond litigation by individual prisoners and into the authority of the federal 
courts and U.S. Department of Justice to fashion remedies in broad based prison 
litigation. 

The Act made major procedural and substantive changes in prison conditions of 
confinement cases and in the federal rights of both state and federal prisoners to 
litigate about prison conditions. The Act also curtailed the authority of the federal 
courts to remedy prison conditions and requires that any prospective relief be lim- 
ited in duration and drawn as narrowly as possible to accomplish its purpose. 

Evidence produced by advocacy groups in the decade since its enactment indicate 
that some of the so-called reforms under the Act may have worsened prison condi- 
tion by narrowing the scope of federal review. 

Dating back to 1996, advocacy groups like Human Rights Watch documented per- 
vasive sexual harassment, sexual assault and privacy violations by guards and other 
corrections department employees in several large states, including the state of 
Michigan. The reports exposed the twofold failure of the states to conduct impartial 
investigation and to protect complainants from retaliation. In a 1998 follow-up re- 
port, the prison abuse issues in Michigan were found illustrative of corrections de- 
partments across the nation. 

After gaining access to state women’s prisons facilities, a 1995 Justice Depart- 
ment investigation in Michigan detailed pervasive sexual abuse and found that 
nearly every woman interviewed reported sexually aggressive acts by prison guards. 

The DOJ investigations also found that women at the Scott and Crane facilities 
had been raped, sexually assaulted, subjected to groping and fondling during pat- 
frisks and subjected to improper visual surveillance by guards (male) when they had 
a reasonable expectation of privacy. 

While DOJ negotiated a consent decree with the Michigan Department of Correc- 
tions concerning the violations detailed in their 1995 report, the agreement was 
roundly criticized by the advocacy community in my district as too narrow in scope 
and limited in duration to correct what had been deemed systemic problems. There 
was wide agreement between the witnesses at my district hearing on the issue that 
PLRA’s limitations on the federal court’s authority to grant relief and DOJ’s ability 
to litigate under CRIPA were the cause of the weak consent decree. 

The Prison condition and reform issue represents an important opportunity to ele- 
vate the humanity of the disproportionately incarcerated minority community. 
Against the backdrop of my experience with the Michigan prison cases, I believe 
that it is appropriate that we hold this hearing to explore the kinds of reforms nec- 
essary to eliminate limitations on federal authority to remedy abusive conditions. 
Almost from the beginning it was clear that the pendulum had swung too far 
against prisoner advocacy. I look forward to the testimony of the witnesses. 
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Prepared Statement of the Honorable Daniel E. Lungren, a Representative 
IN Congress from the State of California, and Member, Subcommittee on 
Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for this opportunity to present my views to the Crime 
Subcommittee of the House Judiciary Committee on “Review of the Prison Litigation 
Reform Act (PLRA). A Decade of Reform or an increase in Prison Abuses.” In my 
capacity as the former Attorney General of the State of California and the Chair 
of the Criminal Law Committee of the National Association of Attorneys General, 
my office worked with the Office of then Governor Tom Ridge of Pennsylvania, and 
Senators Spencer Abraham of Michigan , Harry Reid of Nevada, and Jon Kyi of Ari- 
zona in crafting the PLRA. I appreciate this opportunity to discuss the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the enactment of this important legislation. It is from this 
vantage point as a former state official, I have concerns that any significant depar- 
ture from the PLRA could reverse the progress we have made in reducing frivolous 
prisoner lawsuits. 


THE burden of FRIVOLOUS INMATE LITIGATION 

The issue of prisoner lawsuits presented the California Department of Justice 
with a burdensome challenge. In order to be able to respond to this litigation we 
staffed our correctional law section with 57 attorneys, 23 paralegals, and 5 graduate 
legal assistants. The cost to California taxpayers in fiscal year 1995-96 reached 
$10.3 million. However, the burden imposed by this devotion of resources to prisoner 
lawsuits could not be measured solely in terms of the costs incurred by the Correc- 
tional Law Section itself. Equally important were the opportunity costs related to 
attorneys and support staff not available for criminal cases, environmental cases, 
anti-trust cases and the like. 

While I was, and remain, committed to the interests of fairness in each prisoner 
litigation case, seldom was that the issue. In fact, a study by the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals found that 99 percent of these cases filed by prisoners were ulti- 
mately won by the state. Allowing the Federal courts to be used for recreational 
purposes by prisoners with little else to do served to undermine both the purpose 
of incarceration and the larger public interest. I will take this opportunity to share 
the facts in a small sampling of these inmate lawsuits to illustrate this very point: 

1. Lawrence Bittaker filed over three dozen suits against my state. In one 
such case he complained because his meal was allegedly in poor condition. 
He claimed his sandwich was soggy and his cookie was broken. 

2. Kevin Howard alleged that prison officials implanted an electronic device 
in his brain which controlled bis thoughts. Those thoughts were then alleg- 
edly broadcast over the prison P.A. system. I should add that the Depart- 
ment of Corrections in its defense had to prove that it did not perform sur- 
gery on Mr. Howard. A Sergeant with the D.O.C. drafted a declaration stat- 
ing that the prison did not have the technological capability to transmit 
thoughts through a P.A. system. 

3. Ronald Adams claimed he suffered cruel and unusual punishment when, 
during a lockdown, he was served two cold sack lunches and one hot meal, 
rather than the usual two hot meals and one cold meal. 

4. Rodney Alcala claimed that his rights were violated because he had to send 
packages using UPS rather than the U.S. Mail. He also sued for the inability 
to make “800” calls. 

5. Carlos Garcia claimed that his constitutional rights were violated because 
he did not get five free stamped envelopes from prison officials. The judge 
appointed a private legal firm to represent the case which went to a jury 
trial. The state won the case. 

6. Lee Max Barnett claimed his rights were violated because his mail was 
stamped with a notation that it was sent from prison. This death row inmate 
previously sent harassing and offensive mail to the parents of a witness who 
testified against him. The card he mailed stated how happy Barnett was that 
the witness had recently died in an accident. 

7. Russell Newman claimed his photocopy costs were illegally raised by 5 
cents per copy and filed suit for $1.45 refund and thousands of dollars in 
general damages. 

8. Ronald Golden claimed that his constitutional rights were violated because 
he believed a correctional officer had placed a cricket in his cup. 
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It goes without sa3hng that such abuses of the civil justice system were no longer 
tolerable. A bipartisan group of Members in this and the other Body sought to put 
an end to the notion of prisoner litigation as sport through the adoption of the 
PLRA. An article penned by Senator Reid captured well the reaction to similar 
abuses in other states. Senator Reid painted the following picture: 

Life can be tough. Mom brought home creamy peanut butter when you asked 
for extra chunky? You didn’t get that fancy weight machine you wanted for 
Christmas? Don’t like the type of music they play over the stereo system at 
work? 

Well, heck. Why not file a lawsuit? 

OK, I know what you’re thinking: “I can’t afford a lawyer.” 

Suppose though, I told you about a plan that provides you with an up-to-date 
library and a legal assistant to help in your suit. This plan not only provides 
legal research, it also gives you, absolutely free, three square meals a day. And 
friends, if you get tired of legal research, you can watch cable TV in the rec 
room or lift weights in a modern gym. 

“OK, OK.” You’re saying. “What’s the catch? How much do I have to pay to sign 
up for this program.? 

Well, folks, that’s the best part. This assistance plan is absolutely free. All you 
have to do to qualify is to commit a crime, get caught and go to the pen. 

While as Attorney General of California, I had to frame the issue somewhat dif- 
ferently in our legal proceedings. However, Senator Reid’s comments reflected a 
common sense understanding that those who have been sentenced to serve time in 
our penal institutions are there to pay their debt to society. The idea that a prisoner 
could use their status as a basis for their own entertainment at the expense of the 
People of California or the People of the State of Nevada defies the moral logic of 
punishment. Those who have lost their liberty because of the harm that they have 
inflicted on others must not be empowered by the laws of our nation to use that 
status as a vehicle of retribution against those institutions entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility carrying out justice on behalf of the people. 

THE DELICATE BALANCE OF FEDERALISM 

There is another underlying aspect of the PLRA which, in my estimation, deserves 
our attention. The actions of the Congress in crafting the parameters of prisoner 
civil litigation have a direct impact on the states and the operation of their prison 
systems. This relationship of dual sovereigns entailed by our nation’s system of fed- 
eralism should be reflected in legislation affecting state run penal institutions. Such 
deference is of particular importance in light of the fact that about 95 percent of 
criminal prosecutions occur at the state and local levels of government. The punish- 
ment of those convicted of committing crimes within the jurisdiction of the states 
is an integral aspect of the exercise of the responsibility borne by them to protect 
the safety of their citizens. A proper understanding of federalism entails a respect 
for this aspect of the exercise of the police power. 

In the period prior to the enactment of the PLRA, Congressional acquiescence to 
the use of the federal courts by prisoners as a means of disrupting the operation 
of their prison systems reflected a disregard for the constitutional role of state gov- 
ernance. 

Deputy Assistant Attorney General Ryan Bounds provides one such example in 
his testimony relating to consent decrees. He points out that “It is one thing for the 
federal courts to maintain a supervisory role over prisons when established civil 
rights have been violated. It is another matter entirely when federal courts impose 
administrative requirements on prisons that are not based on any actual violation 
of federal law.” It was for that reason that the PLRA provided that judicially en- 
forceable prospective relief in prison condition cases must involve the violation of 
a federal right. In another example, the statute makes explicit reference to a “re- 
spect for the principles of comity” in relationship to preliminary injunctive relief, 
and the need for prospective relief to extend “no further than necessary to correct 
the violation of the Federal right, and that prospective relief is narrowly drawn and 
the least intrusive means to correct the violation.” The PLRA thus embodies an ap- 
propriate balance between the need to protect the civil rights of prisoners and an 
appropriate respect for the role of the states in a system of government based upon 
the principle of federalism. 
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THE PLEA AND THE INTERESTS OF JUSTICE 

In the end the interests of justice are also ill served by a prison litigation system 
which lacks adequate parameters to constrain frivolous and malicious prisoner liti- 
gation. The magnitude of the quantity of cases brought before the federal courts can 
adversely impact the quality and the depth of the scrutiny each of these cases re- 
ceives. The PLRA has successfully accomplished its objective of reducing inmate liti- 
gation. According to the Bureau of Justice Statistics, in 1995 there were 41,679 pris- 
oner lawsuits filed. This inundation of the federal docket threatened to diminish the 
integrity of the review process — most notably as it related to the review of meri- 
torious claims which might be filed. In Brown v Allen, Justice Jackson’s concurring 
opinion in the context of habeas corpus litigation has relevance here. He noted that 
“[i]t must prejudice the occasional meritorious application to be buried in a flood of 
worthless ones. He who must search a haystack for a needle is likely to end up with 
the attitude that the needle is not worth the search.” 

In this regard, the success of the PLRA should perhaps not be viewed exclusively 
through a quantitative prism concerning the decline in the number of inmate law- 
suits to 24,614 petitions within ten years It is perhaps arguable that the Act has 
improved the quality of the adjudication process as well as its efficiency through 
mechanisms such as: 

• The screening provisions of the Act which serve to filter out frivolous cases. 

• The requirement of a physical injury in cases involving claims of mental or 
emotional injury. 

• The exhaustion requirement requiring that prisoners use the prison grievance 
procedure process before entering the courthouse door. 

• The filing fee requirement to ensure a level of seriousness as evidenced by 
a financial commitment — which may be spread out over a period of time. 

• A limit on frivolous and abusive filers. 

These and other provisions of the PLRA have played an important role in reigning 
in frivolous and abusive inmate lawsuits. Over the last twelve years of its applica- 
tion, the Act has played a vital role in restoring the penal function of incarceration, 
the integrity of the judicial process and the proper functioning of federalism. As the 
former Attorney General of my State and as a Member of Congress, it is my view 
that any departure from the PLRA which would undermine the underlying purpose 
and function of the Act would be a serious error that threatens to return us to the 
widely documented failures of the pre-PLRA era. 

This is not to suggest that issues raised during our hearing such as sexual as- 
saults within our nation’s prisons or any misinterpretation of the Act relating to the 
exercise of religion within correctional facilities should not be addressed. Rather, it 
is my belief that any effort to do so can be done so with a specificity which preserves 
the intent of the Prison Litigation Reform Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I would once again like to thank you again for this opportunity 
to share my views with you and the subcommittee. I look forward to working with 
you and our colleagues on this issue which is of such great importance to our crimi- 
nal justice system. 
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110th congee ss 

1st Session 


H.R.4109 


To piwdde for the redress of prison abuses, and for other purposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRHIS 

NotmtBER 7, 2007 

Mr. Scott of Virginia (for himself and Mr. Conyers] introduced the 
following bill; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 


A BILL 

To provide for the redress of prison ainises, and for otJu'r 
purposes. 

1 Be, it enacted by the Senate and Home of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled., 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This A(‘t may i)e (dted as ttie “IVison Ai)use Remedies 

5 Act of 2007". 

6 SEC. 2. SHOWING OF PHYSICAL INJURY NOT MANDATORY 

7 FOR CLAIMS. 

8 (a) Civil Rights of Tnstitutionaijzkd Persons 

9 Act. — Section 7 of the Chh Rights of Institutionalized 

10 Persons Act (42 IJ.S.C. 1997e) is amended by striking 

11 subsection (e). 
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2 

1 (b) Title 28.— Section 1346(b) of title 28, United 

2 States Code, is amended striking paragTaph (2). 

3 SEC. 3. STAYING OF NONFRIVOLOUS CIVIL ACTIONS TO 

4 PERMIT RESOLUTION THROUGH ADMINIS- 

5 TRATIVE PROCESSES. 

6 Subsection (a) of section 7 of the Cml Eights of In- 

7 stitutionalized Persons Act (42 U.S.C. 1997e(a)) is 

8 amended to read as follows; 

9 “(a) AdministpiAtive Eemedies. — 

10 “(1) Presentation. — No claim with respect to 

11 prison conch tioiis under section 1979 of the Revised 

12 statutes (42 U.S.C. 1983), or any other Federal law, 

13 by a prisoner confined in any jail, prison, or other 

14 correctional facility shall be adjudicated except 

15 under seedion 1915A(b) of title 28, United States 

16 Code, until the claim has been presented for consid- 

17 eration to officials of the facility in which the claim 

18 arose. Sucli presentation satisfies the re(juirement of 

19 this paragraph if it provides prison officials of the 

20 facility in whidi the claim arose with reasonable no- 

21 tice of the prisoner’s claim, and if it occurs within 

22 the generally applic'able limitations period for filing 

23 suit. 

24 “(2) Stay. — If a claim included in a complaint 

25 has not been presented as rerpiired by paragraph 


.HR 4109 IH 
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3 

1 (1), and the (jourt does not dismiss the eiaini under 

2 section 1915A(b) of title 28, United States Code, 

3 the court shall stay the action for a period not to 

4 exceed 90 days and shall diicct prison officials to 

5 consider the relevant (ilairri or claims through such 

6 administrative process as they deem appropi'iate. 

7 However, the court, shall not stay the action if the 

8 court, determines that the prisoner is in danger of 

9 immediate harm. 

10 “(3) PkOCEedinG. — U pon the expiration of the 

11 stay under paragraph (2), the court shall proceed 

12 with the action except to the extent the court is noti- 

13 fied by the parties that it has been resolved.”. 

14 SEC. 4. EXEMPTION OF JUVENILES FROM PRISON LITIGA- 

1 5 TION REFORM ACT. 

16 (a) Title 18. — 

17 (1) Juvenile proceedings. — Section 3626(g) 

18 of title 18, United States Code, is amended— 

19 (A) in paragraph (3) by striking “or adjn- 

20 dioated delinquent foi-,”; and 

21 (B) so that pai'agraph (5) reads as follows: 

22 “(5) the term ‘prison’ means any Federal, 

23 State, or local facility that incarcerates or detains 

24 pi-isoners;”. 
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4 

1 (2) Adult (X)n\t(’tk)ns. — Section 8626 of title 

2 18, United States Code, is amended by adding at 

3 the end the following; 

4 “(h) Exclusion of Child Pkisoneks. — This sec- 

5 tion does not apply wth respe(',t to a prisoner who has 

6 not attained the age of 18 years."’. 

7 (b) Civil Eights of Institutiontutzkd Persons 

8 Act. 

9 (1) Section 7(li) of the Civil Eights of Iiistitii- 

10 tionalized Persons Act (42 U.S.C. 1997e(h)), is 

11 amended by striking “or adjudicated delinquent 

12 for,”. 

13 (2) Section 7 of the Chil Eights of Institu- 

14 tionalized Persons Act (42 U.S.C. 1997e) is aniend- 

15 ed by adding' at the end the following; 

16 “(i) Exclusion of Child Prisoners. — This sec- 

17 tioii does not apply with respect to a prisoner who has 

18 not attained the age of 18 years.”. 

19 (e) TttIjE 28. — Title 28, United States Code, is 

20 amended — 

21 (1) in section 1915(h) — 

22 (A) by inserting' “who has attained the age 

23 of 18 years” after “means any person”; and 

24 (B) by striking “or adjudicated delinquent 

25 for/’; iuid 
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5 

1 (2) in section 1915A((‘) — 

2 (A) by inserting “who has iittaincd the age 

3 of 18 years'’ after “means any person”; and 

4 (B) by sti'ikiug “or adjudicated delinquent 

5 for,”. 

6 SEC. 5. MODIFICATION OF BAN ON MULTIPLE IN FORMA 

7 PAUPERIS CLAIMS. 

8 Section 1915(g) of title 28, United States Code, is 

9 amended — 

10 (1) by inserting “within the preceding 5 years” 

11 after “3 or luoie occasions”; and 

12 (2) by sttiking “, inahcious, or fails to state a 

13 claim upon which relief may be granted” and insert- 

14 ing “or malicious”. 

15 SEC. 6. JUDICIAL DISCRETION IN CRAFTING PRISON ABUSE 

1 6 REMEDIES. 

17 Section 3626 of title 18, United States Code, is 

1 8 amended — 

19 (1) in subsection (a)(1), by striking subpara- 

20 graphs (A) and (B); 

21 (2) in subsection (a)(2) — 

22 (A) by striking “and shall respect the prin- 

23 ciplcs of comity set out in paragraph (1)(B)”; 

24 and 

25 (B) by striking the final sentence; 
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6 

1 (8) in snijsection (1))(1)(A), by inserting “if that 

2 party demonstrates that it has eliminated the ^noia- 

3 tion of the Federal right that gave rise to the pro- 

4 spective lelief and that the violation is reasonably 

5 iinliktdy to reeiir” after “inten^enor”; 

6 (4) in subsection (b)(1)(B), by adding at the 

7 end the following: “Nothing iii this section shall pre- 

8 vent the court from extending any of the time peri- 

9 ods set out in subparagi-aph (A), if the court finds, 

10 at the time of gi-anting or approval of the prospec- 

11 five relief, that coi'reeting the violation will take 

12 longer than those time periods.’’; 

13 (5) by striking paragraphs (2) and (3) of sub- 

14 section (b); 

15 ((i) in subsection (b)(4), by striking “or (2)’’; 

16 (7) by striking paragraph (1) of subsection (c); 

17 and 

18 (8) by striking paragraphs (2), (8), and (4) of 

19 subsection (c). 

20 SEC. 7. RESTORE ATTORNEYS FEES FOR PRISON LITIGA- 

2 1 TION REFORM ACT CLAIMS. 

22 Section 7 of the Oivil Bights of IristitutionaJined Per- 

23 sons Act (42 LI.S.C. 1997c) is amended by striking sub- 

24 section (d). 
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1 SEC. 8. FILING FEES IN FORMA PAUPERIS. 

2 Section 1915(b)(1) of title 28, United States Code, 

3 is amended — 

4 (1) by striking “or tiles an apjjeal”; and 

5 (2) by inserting “and the action is dismissed at 

6 initial screening pursnant to subsection (e)(2) of this 

7 section, secrtion 1915A of tiiis title, or section 7(c)(1) 

8 of the Civil Rights of Institutionalized Persons Act 

9 (42 U.S.C. 1997e(c)(l)),’' after “in forma 

10 pauperis,”. 

1 I SEC. 9. TECHNICAL AMENDMENT TO RESOLVE AMBIGUITY. 

12 Section 1915(a)l) of title 28, United States Code, is 

13 amended by striking “that includes a statement of all as- 

14 sets such prisoner possesses” and inserting “(including a 

15 statement of assets such person possesses)”. 

O 
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us. Department of Juitkc 
Oflke of Legisbtive AfTain 


UflleeataKAiuMaAaaMiOaKcil trmUttktm. DC. MM 

Fabruary I, 2008 

The Honorable John Conyen, Jr. 

Chairmut 

Committee on the Judiciary 
United States Home ofReprcscntatis'cs 
Washington. DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman; 

Please And enclosed a response to questions arising in>m the appearance of Deputy 
Assistant Attorney General Ryan Bounds before the Subcommittee on Crime. Temihsm, and 
Homeland Security on Nosember 8. 2007, at a hearing entitled “H.R. 1889, the Pnvatc Prison 
Information Ad of 2007*. 

We hope that this infomatioo is of assistance to the Committee. Please do not hesitate to 
call upon us if we may be of additional assistance. The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised us that from the perspective of the Administralion's program, there is no obfcclion to 
submission of this letter. 


Sincerely. 



Pnncipal Deputy Assisum Attorney General 


Cc: The Honorable Lamar S. Smith 

Ranking Member 
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“II.IL 1X89, Ihc Private Prison Information Act of 2007** 

>ovrmbrr 8. 2007 

Qursllont for Ihc Hearing Record 
for 

Ryan Bounds 

Deputy Assistant Attorney General and Chief of Staff 
Office of l,rgal Policy 
I'nilcd Stales Dcpartmenl of Justice 

Oi KyTio> FBo si CoMiHt vsstAN Ct>iii t:; 

I. In testimony at a recent Congressional hearing on H.R. 1889, the Private Prison 

Information Act, questions were raised about whether companies that have federal 
contracts to operate correctional and detention faciillies are subject to adequate 
transparency and accountability. Could y ou describe what kind of oversight the 
Justice Department eserelscs on these conlraets and whether it has adequate access 
to information about Ihc facilities and their operations? 

RtsfttNsr; 

The Ocpoftmcnl of Justice ensures appropnale oversight of the contracts the Bureau of 
Prisons (BOP) awanJs for the operatton of correctional institutions through adhererree to and the 
use of provisions in the Federal Acquisition Regubtion. detailed Statements of Work, and the 
use of contract monitors and contracting ofTicen sulioned at each contract facility. 

Personnel (him the BOP are on site at these contract facilities to conduct regular and ad- 
hoc reviews in order to monitor and ensure contract compliance. On-site BOP staff monitor the 
contractor's performance and document any noncompliunce. Formal action can be taken against 
the contractor for unsatisfactory performance by reducing the contractor's invoice or 
withholding payment when the contractor biU to perform any of the required services. The 
BOP stair that are on site meet wHlh a contractor's representative on a tegular basis to provide a 
marugcmenl-lcvcl rev iew and assessment of the conlraclor's performance and to discuss and 
resolve problems. The contract may be lemiinaied for default based on inadequate performance 
of services, even if payment was previously withheld for on inadequate performance. 

In addition, teams of BOP subject matter experts in vonous disciplines conduct periodic 
reviews of each contract bcility to ensure the contractor is performing in accordance with the 
contract. These reviews provide a mechanism for inspecting pcrformatK'c. testing adequacy of 
the internal quality controls, and for assessing risks for ail program and administrative areas of 
contract performance. Coniractoni are required to submit a complete (juality Control Plan that 
addresses all areas of contract performance. The review guidelines ore based on the contractor's 
Quality Control Plan, the Statement of Work, profcssioiial guidelines referetKed by the 
Stotemem of Work, applicable BOP policy, and oTber appropriate measures within the contract's 
scope of work. The BOP reserves the right to develop and implement new inspection techniques 
and instructions at any time during contract performance without notice to the contractor. 
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Oversight of BOI* contnicis for private racililie<t i« funher accomplished through a 
CKivemment Quality Assurance Progiam. The Quality Assurance Program is bused on the 
premise that the contractor is responsible for the management and quality control actions 
necessary to meet the terms of the contract (it is no* a substitute for the quality control by the 
contractor). 

Contracts to operate correctional institutions are fixed-price contracts governed by the 
Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR). Under the FAR. the (^vemment has the nght to inspect 
and test all serv ices called for by the contract, to the extent possible, at all tunes dunng the term 
of the contract. Each phase of services nrndered under the contract is subycct to the BOP's 
inspection both during the contractor's operations and aller completion of the tasks. When the 
contractor is advised of any unsatisfactory conditionfs), the contractor will submit a wntten 
report to the contracting ofTicer addrcs.sing any corrective or preventive actions taken. If any of 
the services do not conform to the contract requirements, the contractor may be requited to 
perform the services again at no incieose in contract amount. When the services cannot be 
corrected by new- pcrfomiaiKe. the Government may require the contractor to either lake 
necessary action to ensure future performance conforms to contract requiiemcnLs or reduce the 
contract price to reflect the reduced value of the services performed. If the contractor fails to 
lake the necessary corrective action, the Govemmeni con either perform the services and charge 
the contractor any costs that arc incurred or terminate the contract for default. 
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^'J^htagtonUniversity in StLouis 


School of Law 


Margo Schlanger 

Professor of Law 

Director, Civil Rights Litigation Clearinghouse 

314-935-8242 

TnschlangerlfjKvulaw.wiistl.edLi 


November 15, 2007 


Hon. Robert C. Scott 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security 
House Judiciary Committee 
U.S. Congress 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Scott, 

Thank you once again for the opportunity to testify at last week’s hearing on “Review of the 
Prison Litigation Reform Act: A Decade of Reform or an Increase in Prison Abuses?” I 
particularly appreciate the opportunity you offered to supplement the written record before the 
committee. 

1 have written three law review articles that examine the provisions and effects of the Prison 
Litigation Reform Act. They are: Margo Schlanger, Inmate litigation, 1 16 Harv. L. Rkv. 
1555 (2003); Anne Morrison Piehl & Margo Schlanger, Determinants ofCivil Rights Filings 
in Federal District Court hy Jail and Prison Inmates, 1 J. Emptrtcat, LECiAi. Stud. 79 (2004); 
Margo Schlanger, Civil Rights Injunctions Over lime: A Case Study of Jail and Prison Court 
Orders, 81 N.Y.U. L. Rev. 550 (2006). Each of these articles is available at 
http ://schl an^er.mistl , edu (follow link for “publications”), and of course I would be pleased to 
provide copies to the committee. 

At the hearing, ranking minority member Forbes read into the record some of a critique 
of the first of these three articles, the one that appeared in the 2003 Harvard Law 
Review. He entered the remainder of that critique into the written record. The piece 
from which he read — The Indeterminacy of Inmate Litigation: A Response to Professor 
Schlanger, 1 17 HARV. L. REV. 1661 (2004), was a student-written note; it appeared 
anonymously, and 1 do not know its author’s name. 1 was, when the piece appeared, in 
some degree flattered by the attention embodied by the twenty-page published 
response. But the note was, in total, an extremely misleading, ill-informed, and T think 
unprincipled attack on my ethics and my work, and 1 feel compelled to counter its 
rather serious accusations against me and my scholarship, which have now become part 
of this committee’s written record. 


Washington University School ol'T-avv, Campus Box 1 1 20, One Bn)okings Drive, St. T.ouis, MO 63 1 30-4899 
Phone (314) 935-8242 Lax (3 14) 935-6493 msdilongeWayvulmvAvustl.edn hftp: 'schlanger.wustl.eciv 
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Melissa ZoUceply recoimueiidatioii, page 2 of 2 

Of course the best counter is my work itself; I believe the original article in question, entitled 
Inmate Litigation, can stand against the flimsy logic and overheated rhetoric of the unnamed 
student’s response. But the article was over 150 pages long, and only some of those pages are 
even relevant to the matters before the committee. Accordingly, I am providing the committee 
with a rebuttal 1 published in 2004. It appeared as Margo Schlanger, Correspondence: The 
Politics oflnmate Litigation, 117 HARV. L. REV. 2799 (2004). It includes substantive 
discussion which I think demonstrates at least the more important errors in the student note. I 
ask that it be made a part of the written record. Perhaps two framing paragraphs from that 
rebuttal would be useful to quote: 

“[W]hatever one’s politics, I believe that there is something to be said for fair 
and careful use of data. . . . Unfortunately, these qualities are nowhere to be 
found in the Note. Instead, its author engages both in egregious misreading of 
my piece — mischaracterizing both my arguments and the data on which they 
rest — and in illogical argumentation that hides rather than clarifies the 
meaning and effects of statutory provisions. These failings are particularly 
unfortunate because they obstruct serious policy debate, which is what my 
piece attempted to promote. . . . 

“I am confident that my Article (like every intellectual project) has flaws. But I 
am equally confident that 1 did not commit — either consciously or 
unconsciously — the kind of ideologically driven sleight-of-hand that the Note 
simultaneously imputes to me and itself exemplifies. By my lights, aspirations 
to fairness and care are not mere prattle, covering for rawer politics, but are (or 
ought to be) real constraints on scholarship and policy alike. Unfortunately, 
these appear not to be aspirations the Note shares, and the result is to impede 
rather than advance both legal and policy analysis.” 

I take the ethics of scholarship extremely seriously, and would never slant data to 
support one side of an argument or attempt to disguise a normative disagreement 
within empirical results. I cherish my reputation for careful and balanced research and 
analysis, and I am not aware of any member of the community of scholars — including 
both those who agree and disagree with my politics — who has ever echoed the student 
note’s attack on that reputation. 

Thank you once again for the opportunity to be helpful in any way I can to the 
committee as it undertakes the important task of improving the regulatory regime 
governing prison litigation. 


Y ours, 



Margo Schlanger 


Washington TJnivcrsity School ol'T-avv, Campus Box 1 1 20, One Brookings Drive, St. Txmis, MO 63 1 30-4899 
Phone (314) 935-8242 l''ax(314) 935-6493 msdilangeric^wutcrw.wustiedn hftp: 'schlanger.wustl.eciv 
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THE POLITICS OF INMATE LITIGATION 


Margo SchlangeN 

I feel compelled to respond to a recent student-written Note^ that cri- 
tiques my Article, Inmate Litigation^ published last year in the Review. 
The Note aims to expose my work as an ('‘at least . . . iiiiconscious‘’'0 
ercise in left-leaning political ai^umentation in the guise of technocratic, 
quantitative data-crunching. The accusation of covert politics is puzzling. 
My piece employed careful quantitative ^d qualitative empirical tech- 
niques to evaluate a statute, the Prison Litigation Refonn Act (PLRA),-^ 
that restricts the legal rights of some of the most disempowered and vul- 
nerable people in this countiy. Tlie politics of that inquiiy arc clear, and I 
made no attempt to hide them: T think that the outcome of such systematic 
investigation matters — that it is wrong to curtail litigation rights, even of 
inmates, if the effect is to deny redress to victims of imconstitutional 
misconduct or if the policy change is based on false factual arguments. 
Unlike the Note, that is, I would hold Congress accountable for both the 
premises on which it rested inmate litigation reform and tlic results of that 
refonn. The anonymous Note author's (shocked, shocked!) discoveiy that 
my piece was driven by such an agenda, hidden in plain sight, hardly re- 
quires much analy tic insight. 

But whatever one’s politics, T believe that there is something to be said 
for fair and careful use of data, as well. Unfortunately, these qualities are 
nowhere to be found in tlic Note. Instead, its author engages both in egre- 
gious misreading of my piece — mischaracterizing both my arguments and 
the data on which they rest — and in illogical argumentation that hides 
rather tlian clarifies tlic incaning and effects of statutory provisions. These 
failings are particularly unfortunate because they obstmet serious policy 
debate, which is what my piece attempted to promote. 

The problem begins with the Note's frame, which asserts tliat I at- 
tempted but failed to establish that the PLRA’s proponents would, if only 


* .Assistant Professor, Harv'ard T.aw School. 

1 Note. The Indetemunacy of Inmate Litigation.' A Response to Professor Scblanger, 1 17 Harv. L. 
ItEV. 1661 (200'^). 

- M.irgo SdiAMXocT. Inmate Litigotton. 116 Hary. L. RIZV. 1555 (2003). 

Note, i'M^ranole 1, al 1679. 

1 Pub. L. No. 104-134, §§ 801-810, 110 Slat 1321. 1321-66 lo -77 (1996) (codilied al 11 U.S.C. 
^ 523: 18 U.S.C. 3624. 3626; 28 U.S.C. 1346. 1915. 1915A; and 42 U.S.C. 1997-19971i). 
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they had all the evidence, view the statute as unsuccessful. But that (silly) 
project was not mine. Neither I nor die readers of the Review need a dem- 
onstration that the most conservative members of the House and Senate 
would embrace a statute that has shrunk the inmate litigation docket by 
over fort}’ percent, regardless of that statute's impact on constitutionally 
meritorious cases. My Article’s goals did include an evaluation — against 
“the terms [the PLRA’sJ supporters — of both the problem that the 

PLRA purported to solve and its success in achieving that solution. The 
difference between my actual project and the straw version created by the 
Note is crucial: mine takes seriously the policy justifications and aspira- 
tions that die PLRA’s audiors and supporters offered the median voter. In 
that context, the PLRA’s proponents supported the statute’s passage with 
calibrated claims about the prevalence of litigation abuse by inmates and 
die prospect of stemming diat abuse vvidiout introducing obstacles to le- 
gitimate lawsuits.* Whatever the statute’s most ardent supporters actually 
believed in tlicir hearts of hearts — and 1 underlined that ^'thc constraint 
[that meritorious cases by imiiates should remain viable] may have been 
entirely rhetorical”^ — the politicians who wrote and enacted the PLRA 
carefully chose the aiguments tlicy used in support of their proposal. In 
suggesting that abusive (as opposed to unsuccessful) lawsuits were less 
common than the PLRA’s proponents claimed, and that the statute has 
tailed to achieve tlic promised targeted litigation reform, instead nialdng 
even constitutionally meritorious cases harder botli to bring and to win, ni> 
Article — unlike the Note — took that rhetoric seriously. 

Indeed, the Note’s failure to own up to the rhetoric used to sell the 
PLRA is pervasive, particularly in its extended discussion of die concept of 
frivolous litigation. 1 contended that the PLRA’s supporters were incorrect 
when they suggested tliat inmate litigation has typically, not only occasion- 
ally, been not just legally insufficient, indeed “not just legally ffivolousf,] 
but actually' laughable.”® The Note claims that my piece is simply barking 
up the wrong tree in diis regard; indeed, it aigucs, the “rock-bottom politi- 
cal issue”'^ at tlie core of my piece is my thus-demonstrated deep misun- 
derstanding of that omnipresent term “frivolous.” But it is the Note that 
garbles tlic concept of legal frivolousncss, misconstruing its use bodi in 
general legal parlance and by the PLRA's supporters. Readers whtli even a 


^ Sdilanger. mpra note 2. at 1634 (emphasis added). 
* id. at 1634 & ii.270. 

■ Id. al 1634. 

8 Id. al 1692. 

^ Note, sjipmiiotc 1, at 1680. 
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passing t^iliarit>^ with typical legal definitions of "frivolous”’'^ (and the 
well-understood difference between frivolousncss and mere legal insuffi- 
ciency'’) will be startled by the Note's assertion that the term, as used by 
the PLRA’s proponents, embraced any "eases that ^vould not stand on 
[their] own merits. The Note's internal quotation is from die 1994 
House Republicans’ Contract with America — but that source uses simple 
lack of merit not to define frivolousncss but to describe one (obvious) fea- 
ture of frivolous cases. In any event, as my Article explained, the PLRA's 
proponents repeatedly invoked not the Note’s idiosvmcratic definition of 
frivolousncss but the ordinary' one, resting vciy- heavy weight, rhetorically, 
on their characterization of imnate litigation as not merely legally meritless 
but utterly self-evidently so, unworthy of serious examination and there- 
fore a complete waste of the time of prison officials and federal courts. 
But die Note first misdescribes die pro-PLRA rhetoric (at one point men- 
tioning, for example, a singular list of Aop-ten” frivolous inmate cases’-' 
rather than tlic twenty-four such lists that dominated discussion of the pro- 
posed statute^-''), and dieii dismisses diat rhetoric as professedh hyperbolic. 
This misreading of the statute’s legislative histoiy impedes serious policy 
evaluation. 

Not only does die Note blatantly mischaracterize the rhetoric employed 
by the PLRA’s proponents, it also fails to grapple with the real obstacles 
tlic statute has placed in the way of even legitimate cases. This failure is 
exemplified by the Note's complete misunderstanding of die effect of the 
PLRA's new exhaustion requirement. As 1 explained in my Article, an ex- 
haustion rule will probably have a negative impact on tlic ^'quality'” of the 
iimiate docket; "Tlie proportion of successful cases will likely decrease as 
courts dismiss cases for failure to exhaust.””^ The Note asserts that it is 
equally possible that the provision’s effect is "merit-blind, leading to a 
similar level of disqualification in frivolous cases. Nice tiyv but what 


See. e.g.. Ncitzkc v. Williams, 490 U.S. 319, 325 (19S9) (dcfmuig "frivolous" under 2S U.S.C. 
^ 1915(d) as ‘'lacktingj an argirabb basis cither in law or in fact" . . . and as "cmbractingj the inargu- 
ahlo legal conclusion . . . [and] the fanciful factual allegation ’). 

” See, e.g., id. at 329 (citing numerous cases in diverse contexts that distinguish frivolousness from 
mere absence of merit, thus marking a general "imderstanding that not all unsuccessful claims are frivo- 
lous'’). 

Note, supra note 1. al 1665 (alleralion in original) (quoling Comr.4lCT wiih .VMbRlCA: Thh 
Bold Plan dy Rdp. Newt Ginoricii, Rdp. Dick /Vrk-iey the Hot.tse Replt3licans To 
CttangettteN.NTTON 145 (Kd (iillespic & Bob Schclihas cds., 1994)). 

T adduced a good deal of evidence, mostly from a literature review, to support my contention that 
the PLRA supporters’ characterizations did not represent the typical civil rights cases brouglit by in- 
mates. See Schlanger, supra note 2, at 1570 73. 1692 <& n.458. 

See Note, supr-a note 1, at 1665. 

’ See Schlanger, supra note 2, al 1568-69. 

!cJ. al 1654. 

Note, .swpmnotc 1, at 1675. 
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the Note forgets is that the exhaustion requirement operates alongside all 
die other applicable legal requirements — which include (hat frivolous 
cases be dismissed. As with any new obstacle to success on the merits, an 
exhaustion rule inevitably has more traction against meritorious cases than 
odicrs because the others would have failed already. 

More broadly, the Note argues that the now-declining settlement rate of 
the inmate docket — which 1 presented as confirmation that the PLRA has, 
indeed, made legitimate cases harder to win — may actually be evidence 
that the statute has simply reduced nuisance settlements,’^ a less problem- 
atic effect. The Note nowhere mentions my treatment of this issue. In- 
deed, a reader of the Note might be forgiven for diinking (hat 1 am such a 
pro-plaintiif ideologue that 1 simply disregard the concept of nuisance 
value. In tact, 1 actually set out at some length my finding that the inmate 
litigation docket differs from other groups of cases in which, I expressK 
acknowledged, “cases frequently settle for low, ‘nuisance value' 
amounts.’'^’’' In inmate cases, 1 explained, nuisance value settlements arc 
rare, because of the imbalance of infomiation between plaintiffs and de- 
fendants, because inmate litigation is comparatively inexpensive, because 
settlement imposes large costs on defendants (who need to avoid develop- 
ing reputations as pushovers), and because of the antagonism between offi- 
cials and convicts endemic to the corrections milieu.-** My inquiiy- into 
tliis topic was concrete rather tlian hypotlictical; it was based on iiitcndcws 
and published discussions of the topic by repeat nonimnate participants, 
many of whom supported the PLRA's passage. For example, 1 cited state 
corrections heads who denied ever settling cases for nuisance value and 
judges who bemoaned die scarcity of settlements even in meritorious cases 
brought by inmates. Now. 1 may have gotten this point wrong; perhaps the 
statements of correctional administrators and federal judges were lies or 
exaggerations. But 1 don't (hiiik so — and the Note does not provide an\ 
evidence whatsoever to refute my claims. 


Id. at 1672 79. Even in its recitation of iny factual conclusion that the inmate docket luas seen a 
decline in the rate of both selllemenLs and litigated victories, the Note reveals an inability to grapple 
with real niimbers and real law, luid a tendency toward the shim by imiuendo. For e.'cample, the Note 
reports that I “surmised” that inmates ‘“fare proportionately worse' alter the PLILV tlian they did before 
the PI .R.A.” Id. at 1677 (quoting Schlangcr, .^upra note 2, at 165X) Hut I didn't .surmise this conclu- 
sion; I established it. Taking the success rate as the sum of the rate of settlements and of pro-plainiifF 
litigated outcomes, it is indisputable that inmate lawsuits have been less successful since tlie PLRA’s 
passage m 1996. My /Viticle included five detailed 

figures that presented the relevant data. See. Schlangcr, .supra note 2, at 1660 63. 'llic Note never ac- 
tually argues otherwise; it merely leaves the reader with tlie impression that my claim was unsupported. 

Schlanger. iwpranote 2. at 1615. 

20 See id. at 1614-21. 
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I could continue, but I think the point is made. I am confident tliat m\ 
Article (like everv' intellectual project) has flaws. But T am equally confi- 
dent that 1 did not commit — either conseiously or unconsciously — the 
kind of ideologically driven sleight-of-hand tliat the Note simultancousK 
imputes to me and itself exemplifies. By my lights, aspirations to fairness 
and care arc not mere prattle, covering for rawer politics, but arc (or ought 
to be) real constraints on scholarship and policy alike. Unfortunately, 
these appear not to be aspirations the Note shares, and the result is to im- 
pede rather than advance both legal and policy analysis. 
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Testimony of Elizabeth Alexander 

National Prison Projeet of the American Civil Liberties Union Foundation 
before the Sub-Committee on Crime, Terrorism and Homeland Seeurity 
“Revievr of the Prison Litigation Reform Aet: A Deeade of Reform or an 
Increase in Prisons and Abuses?” 

November 8, 2007 

As the Director of the National Prison Project of the American Civil Liberties Union 
Foundation, I have litigated prison, jail, and juvenile conditions of confinement cases in federal 
courts since 1975. The American Civil Liberties Union is a nation-wide, non-partisan 
organization with more than 400,000 members, dedicated to the principles of liberty and equality 
embodied in our Constitution and our civil rights laws. Consistent with that mission, the ACLU 
established the National Prison Project of the ACLU Foundation in 1 972 to protect and promote 
the civil and constitutional rights of prisoners. The National Prison Project is the only program 
in the United States that litigates conditions of confinement cases on a national basis; at any 
given time we have cases pending in twenty to twenty-five states. 

We believe that the United States Constitution is grounded in significant part on a 
profound insight into human behavior. Although government is absolutely necessary to protect 
human society, governmental authority must be carefully cabined to avoid an inevitable 
temptation to trample on the rights of the governed. The genius of our Constitution is its careful 
provision of checks and balances, and safeguards for individual liberty, to assure that those 
entrusted with the powers of the state remain the servants of the public and not their masters. 

Why Do Prisons Require Special Oversight? 

Because the powers of government are at their height when the state imprisons someone, 
prisons provide a test case for the potential for abusive use of power by the state. As the famous 
“Stanford Experiment” of Prof. Philip G. Zimbardo demonstrated, extraordinary abuse is very 
easy to engender in the closed environment of a prison. In that experiment, Prof Zimbardo used 
as subjects college undergraduates who had been screened to assure their psychological health. 
Nine of the subjects were randomly assigned to play guards, and the other nine as prisoners at a 
simulated prison on the Stanford University campus. The “guards “ were told that they should do 
whatever was necessary to maintain law and order. As the experiment progressed, the guards 
quickly began to use their power to inflict serious psychological abuse on the prisoners. In fact, 
the experiment had to be stopped after six days because four of the prisoners had suffered 
emotional breakdowns and the guards were escalating their abuse of the prisoners in the middle 
of the night when they thought no one was watching.' 

The message from the Stanford Prison Experiment is a chilling one. As the Abu Ghraib 
scandal has reminded us, prisons by their nature present an ever-present threat of abuse. Of 
necessity prison officials are given enormous power over the lives and well-being of prisoners. 
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In order to prevent abuse of that power, prisons need an effective form of oversight with the 
resources and commitment to maintaining the rule of law. In this countiy, the federal courts have 
traditionally provided the most effective form of oversight over prison conditions. Indeed, prior 
to the intervention of the federal courts, too many prisons were soul-destroying dungeons that 
betrayed American ideals of innate human dignity, as the examples below, from five prison 
systems in different sections of the country, demonstrate: 

Arkansas Prison System 

The inmates slept together in large, 100-man barracks and some 
convicts, known as “creepers,” would slip from their beds to crawl 
along the floor, stalking their sleeping enemies, . . , [R]ape was so 
common and uncontrolled that some potential victims dared not sleep; 
instead, they would leave their beds and spend the night clinging to the 
guards’ station. 


♦♦♦ 

Most of the guards were simply inmates who had been 
issued guns. . . . Inmates could obtain access to medical 
treatment only if they bribed the trusty [inmate guard] in 
charge of sick call. . . . [l]t was within the power of a 
trusty guard to murder another inmate with practical 
impunity[.] 

Confinement in punitive isolation was for an indefinite 
period of time. An average of 4, and sometimes as many 
as 10 or 1 1, prisoners were crowded into windowless 
8' X 10' cells containing no furniture other than a source 
of water and a toilet that could only be flushed from 
outside the cell. . . , Although some prisoners suffered 
from infectious diseases like hepatitis and venereal 
disease, mattresses were removed and jumbled together 
each morning, then returned to the cells at random in the 
evening. Prisoners in isolation received less than 1 ,000 
calories per day; their meals consisted mainly of 4-inch 
squares of “grue.”^ 

Menard Correctional Institution in Illinois 

The general housekeeping level and sanitation conditions in 
segregation have always been extremely poor[.] Open sewage, 
standing water, flies, roaches, dried food on galleries, adherent 
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dirt and food residues and decaying garbage are all persistent 
problems[.] 

Photographs . . . show numerous cells with toilets missing 
and uncapped waste lines. 


*** 

The mattresses are dirty, tom, badly stained. Linen is old and 
filthy and infrequently changed. The sanitation of beds and 
linens is grossly deficient[.j 


*** 


The control cells . . , were, however, cut-off from the rest of the 
gallery by a concrete block enclosure with a solid door which 
was normally kept locked. . . . [T]he only visibility into these 
cells was through plexiglass enclosures. These enclosures 
allowed for no ventilation into the control cell area, and very 
little light. Several fires were started in the control cells . . . 
which [by clouding the plexiglass] made visibility into the 
cells extremely limited. Individuals with a chronic health care 
problem, including epileptics, [asthmatics and] psychiatrically 
disturbed inmates, were placed in control cells. . . . Without 
observation, an inmate could become ill and die within minutes 
in these cells. 

*** 

Due to inadequate physician coverage. . . numerous 
medical tasks were performed by unlicensed and 
unqualified medical technicians, nurses or inmates. 

This included prescribing and administering controlled 
medication without authorization from or consultation 
with a physician.’ 

Alabama Prison System 

[S]ome inmates have been allowed to assume positions of 
authority and control over other inmates, creating 
opportunities for blackmail, bribery and extortion. Some 
prisoners are used as “strikers” to guard other inmates on farm 
duty and as “cell flunkies” to maintain order and perform tasks 
for prison staff. 
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*** 

[T]he rampant violence and jungle atmosphere existing throughout 
Alabama’s penal institutions are no surprise, , . . There are too few 
guards to prevent outbreaks of violence or even to stop those 
which occur. 


*** 

One 20-year-old inmate, after relating that he had been told by 
medical experts that he has the mind of a five year old, testified 
that he was raped by a group of inmates on the first night that he 
spent in an Alabama prison. On the second night he was almost 
strangled by two other inmates who decided instead that they 
could use him to make a profit, selling his body to other inmates.'* 


Colorado State Prison (“Old Max ") 

Leaking pipes and defective plumbing cause sewage to 
accumulate in cells and service areas or to drain into adjacent or 
lower cells, resulting in innumerable health and safety problems 
which, when combined with the temperature and ventilation 
problems, make the main living areas particularly unfit for human 
habitation. 

In addition, the evidence also shows an extensive problem with 
rodent and insect infestation in the cellhouses. 

*++ 

The bedding used by inmates is heavily stained and soiled, and is 
not changed when a new inmate is assigned to a cell. 

♦+* 


The violence and fear that permeated the prison population of 
Old Max in past years continues to exist. The efforts of many 
inmates are directed at merely staying alive while they serve 
their sentences.^ 
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New Hampshire State Prison 

The kitchen area is infested with rodents, cockroaches, and other 
insects. Broken windows and inadequate screening augment the 
basic insect problem[.] 


Inmates placed in solitary confinement are stripped to their 
underwear or left naked if they wear none. No beds are 
provided and only a canvas mattress and, sometimes, a 
blanket are issued to the occupant. One inmate testified 
that he was stripped and denied both a blanket and a 
canvas mattress. He spent several nights tossing and 
turning on the freezing concrete trying to keep warm. 

Others did not receive blankets. . . . When it was too hot, 
the heat “baked in the dirt on your feet,” and, when it was 
too cold, sleep was impossible[.] 

Five layers of steel and a considerable distance separate 
an occupant from the rest of the prison. No guard or any 
other person is posted in or near the area, and the cells 
are not checked regularly. Only the guard who brings 
the meals is a sure visitor, and were an inmate to scream 
for help at any other time, no one would hear. 

In the face of the professed orientation of the program 
and severe understaffing, it is not surprising that 
plaintiffs’ experts found mental health treatment at 
NHSP basically nonexistent. The program is reactive 
and crisis oriented, and, while there is some diagnostic 
work done, there is little or no capacity to follow 
through with treatment.^ 

This is but the tiniest sample of the cases in which a federal court condemned dangerous 
and disgusting prison and jail conditions; any number of additional cases could have been cited.’ 
As a result of this generation of cases from the 1 970s and 1 980s, prison administration in the 
United States changed fundamentally and corrections took major steps towards becoming a 
recognized profession.® 

Why was PLRA Enacted? 

By the mid- 1 990's, some began to argue that prison litigation had become as much a 
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problem as a solution, by producing too many ftivolous lawsuits that took up the time of the 
courts and correctional officials. Congress responded to these concerns by passing the Prison 
Litigation Reform Act of 1995 as part of an appropriations bill and PLRA became law on April 
26 , 1996.’ In passing PLRA, however, it was never the intention of Congress to prevent the 
federal courts from addressing the serious violations of the law and common decency that were 
the subject of the cases cited above. Indeed, both the House and Senate sponsors of the bills that 
became PLRA noted that the Act was not intended to interfere with meritorious conditions of 
confinement litigation. Representative Canady stated that PLRA’s provisions “will not impede 
meritorious claims by inmates but will greatly discourage claims that are without merit.”” 
Similarly, Senator Hatch, in introducing an amendment “virtually identical” to the provisions of 
PLRA, said that he did not want “to prevent inmates from raising legitimate claims." 

How Well Has PLRA Worked? 

Now that we have more than ten years of experience with the effects of the PLRA, it is 
apparent that the Act has been quite effective in reducing the burden of frivolous prisoner 
litigation. The year before PLRA was enacted, prisoners and jail detainees filed federal cases at a 
rate of 26 per thousand prisoners; a decade later, the rate had decreased to eleven per thousand.” 
At the same time, however, PLRA has had a disastrous effect on the ability of prisoners, 
particularly prisoners without access to counsel, to have their meritorious cases adjudicated on 
the merits. Congress should address these unintended consequences of PLRA by amending the 
Act to preserve the provisions that reduce the burden of frivolous lawsuits but preserve the ability 
of prisoners to challenge conditions of confinement that violate their constitutional rights. 

What are the Unintended Consequences of PLRA that Should be Fixed? 

A. The “Physical Injury” Requirement (42 U.S.C. § 1997e(e)) 

The first of the critical reforms needed in PLRA involves what is referred to as the 
“physical injury” requirement (42 U.S.C. § 1997e(e)). The “physical injury” requirement 
epitomizes the unintended consequences of certain provisions of the Act. This provision requires 
that, in order to sue for compensatory damages in a civil rights case in federal court, the prisoner 
must first demonstrate a physical injury before he or she can win damages for mental or 
emotional injuries," Much of the unintended consequences flow from the fact that most federal 
courts have applied this provision to bar damages claims involving all constitutional violations 
that intrinsically do not involve a physical injury.''* Thus, for example, most federal courts bar 
prisoners from seeking recompense when officials deny them religious rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution and protected by Congress in the Religious Land Use and Institutionalized Persons 
Act.'* 


In addition to barring actions for invasions of religious rights, this provision has led to the 
dismissal of large numbers of cases seeking to hold prison staff accountable for gross violations 
of human dignity. Notoriously, some courts have applied this provision to bar actions 
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challenging sexual assault including forcible sodomy in the absence of other physical injury."’ 
These cases are, however, just the tip of the iceberg of the cases alleging outrageous conduct that 
have been dismissed under this provision. This provision has also led to dismissal of cases 
challenging a prisoner’s false arrest and illegal detention,'^ failure to protect a prisoner from 
repeated beatings that resulted in cuts and bruises,'* placement in a filthy cell and exposure to the 
deranged behavior of psychiatric patients,*® causing a prisoner to experience pain and depression 
when he was denied his psychiatric medications,™ and deliberate unauthorized disclosure of a 
prisoner’s HIV-positive status.®' 

Cases of sexual abuse or unjustified gross invasions of bodily privacy that fall short of a 
sexual assault, regardless of how outrageous the claimed conduct is, arc subject to the physical 
injury requirement. Thus, for example, a claim that a prisoner was punished for refusing to give 
up his religion by being subjected to abusive strip searches was dismissed under this provision.®® 
Indeed, if one calls to mind the iconic photographs from Abu Ghraib, every single image - the 
mock execution, the forced nudity, the simulated sex acts, the use of dogs to terrify - portrays 
conduct for which the perpetrators in U.S. prisons would receive immunity from compensatory 
damages under PLRA. This provision has even been interpreted to bar compensation for 
physical injury resulting from emotional harm,®* so a prisoner who suffered a heart attack or a 
mental breakdown as a result of outrageous conduct, such as a mock execution, would be denied 
damages for the resulting physical injuries. Surely Congress did not intend this result, which 
removes a deterrent to staff sadistic behavior and sexual misconduct. The ACLU urges Congress 
to repeal this provision. 

B. Exhaustion of Administrative Remedies (42 U.S.C. § 1997e(a)) 

Of all of the provisions of PLRA, the one that has caused by far the most damage to the 
ability of prisoners to present meritorious claims of violations of their rights is the exhaustion 
provision. Prisoners, as a generai matter, are not known for their high levels of literacy. As a 
result, the requirement of exhaustion has proven to be a trap for the unwary in which the great 
majority of potentially meritorious claims are lost.®* Firsf the deadlines are very short in many 
grievances systems, almost always a month or less, and not infrequently five days or less.®’ 
Nonetheless, these deadlines, many measured in hours or days rather than week, operate as a 
statute of limitations for federal civil rights claims. 

Moreover, a typical system does not have just one deadline that could lead to forfeiture of 
a claim; it may have three or more such deadlines as prisoners must appeal to various levels of 
the grievance system. The California Department of Corrections grievance system is typical, 
except that its deadlines are a bit longer than most. Before a prisoner can file a grievance, he or 
she must fill out a form and attempt informal resolution through discussion with the appropriate 
staff member. Then the staff member is supposed to complete another portion of the form the 
prisoner filled out. If the prisoner is dissatisfied with the results of the informal resolution 
process, he or she can now complete another section of the form, then submit the form with other 
documents to the first level of appeal within fifteen working days. After the prisoner receives a 
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denial at this level, the prisoner may appeal to the warden, again within fifteen working days, by 
filling out another seetion of the same form. If the warden denies the second-level of appeal, the 
prisoner fills out yet another section of the form and mails it to the Director of the Department of 
Corrections, again within fifteen working days.® 

This procedure raises a number of questions that in practice can lead to a prisoner losing 
the right to sue. What if the staff member that the prisoner must speak to informally is the same 
person who sexually or physically assaulted or harassed the prisoner? What if the staff member 
at the informal review level simply does not sign and return the form that the prisoner needs to 
appeal to the next level? If the prisoner does not receive a response from one of the appeals 
levels, how should the prisoner proceed without the required form or the required decision at 
lower levels of the grievance system? Thousands of prisoners lose their right to sue because they 
guess wrong about questions like these or they simply give up because they do not know what to 
do. 


Further, in the case in which the United States Supreme Court held that a prisoner had 
lost the right to sue because of a failure to exhaust the California grievance system properly, the 
prisoner had attempted to grieve a continuing restriction on his religious rights. He had not 
grieved about the restriction within fifteen working days of its imposition, however, and so the 
grievance system had failed to decide the grievance because it considered it untimely. The 
prisoner then pursued all of his available appeals within the grievance system. Does this mean 
that the prisoner for the rest of his sentence lost the right to grieve restrictions on his religious 
rights even if what he is really complaining about is the continuation of the restrictions? 

Other obstacles arise all the time that lead to prisoners being denied their right to sue. 

The rules may require that grievances be submitted only on approved forms, and the forms may 
not be available.” The forms may be available, but only from the staff member who is 
responsible for the action the prisoner wishes to challenge.® Many grievance system rules give 
administrators discretion not to process grievances if the prisoner has filed too many; some 
systems also require that only one subject be raised on each grievance submitted.^^ Further, it is 
a routine practice for grievances not to be given responses by staff in a timely manner, whether or 
not the system rules Indicate a deadline for staff responses. There may be ambiguity about what 
issues are grievable, or a difference between what the rules say and actual practice by 
administrators. Even a highly educated prisoner, or the rare prisoner with access to legal advice, 
will be unsure how to proceed when there is no literal way to comply with the rules in 
circumstances like these,” 

Further, too often, there is an inverse relationship between the responsiveness of the 
grievance system and the importance of the issue. Even if routine complaints are handled 
reasonably well, grievances that prison staff view as likely to lead to litigation, such as 
complaints about serious injuries, are the most likely to be subject to a strict interpretation of the 
system’s rules, because of the likelihood that a deeision that the prisoner failed to exhaust 
according to the grievance system’s rule will immunize the potential defendants from both 
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damages and injunctive relief.^' 

Another problem with the current exhaustion requirement of PLRA is the insurmountable 
obstacle it creates for the prisoner with a meritorious claim who needs Immediate injunctive 
relief.^^ As currently written, PLRA requires that a prisoner go through alt the levels of the 
grievance system until the system provides a final decision, even though a particular system may 
require three to six months to fully exhaust. In such cases, the PLRA exhaustion requirement 
completely prevents litigation of the claim for relief 

While Congress’ intention to require prisoners to present their legal claims to the internal 
grievance system before those claims are adjudicated in court makes sense, that objective can be 
fully accomplished without the wholesale exclusion of claims that the current exhaustion 
requirement produces. All that is needed to assure that correctional agencies are afforded a real 
opportunity to review the prisoner’s complaint before a federal court hears it is to provide that, if 
a prisoner attempts to file suit without exhausting the applicable grievance system, the case will 
be stayed to allow the agency to consider the complaint. With such a provision. Congress could 
be assured that correctional agencies continue to receive an opportunity to resolve problems 
internally prior to court consideration, but without the massive cost to meritorious civil rights 
claims that the existing requirement of exhaustion entails. 

C. Juveniles (42 U.S.C. § 1997e(h) et al.) 

One provision that is particularly unrelated to the goal of Congress to reduce frivolous 
litigation is the inclusion of juveniles within the definition of those subjected to its special rules 
limiting access to courts. In fact, it would be extremely difficult for anyone to identify a single 
problem with the filing of frivolous lawsuits by juveniles, even before or after the passage of 
PLRA. At the same time, juveniles are particularly vulnerable to abuse in institutions, and so the 
potential for court oversight if abuse occurs is particularly important. Unfortunately, in recent 
years, that potential has too often been realized. The wide-spread sexual abuse scandal within 
the Texas juvenile system, In which boys and girls were sexually and physically abused by staff, 
and faced retaliation, including being thrown into an isolation cell in shackles if they complained, 
has been widely reported by the national news media.^^ Unfortunately, the Texas scandal is not 
an isolated event; staff sexual and physical abuse and harassment of youth in custody has been an 
issue from New York to Hawaii.^ Because youth in custody are uniquely at risk for abuse and 
because confined youth have never been a source of frivolous litigation, none of the restrictions 
in PLRA should apply to these youth. 

D. Restrictions on Prospective Relief (18 U.S.C. § 3626) 

PLRA contains a number of restrictions on the powers of federal courts to issue effective 
relief in prison conditions of confinement litigation. It is important to understand exactly how 
these restrictions work to make it more difficult to eliminate dangerous and degrading conditions 
in our nation’s prisons. PLRA provides a set of standards that are supposed to limit the power of 
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federal eourts to issue injunctions in prison conditions cases. These provisions, however, simply 
refleet the standards for injimetive relief previously developed in the federal courts and so these 
provisions do not by themselves ehange the law applicable to injunctive relief in prison cases.^^ 

The harm from these restrictions on the powers of federal courts comes from the 
provisions that allow prison officials to repeatedly challenge the injuncf ons, and require the 
complete termination of injunctions if the court fails to find a constitutional violation at the time 
of retrial. Under PLRA, the court is required to retry, at the defendants’ request, any award of 
injunctive relief two years after the relief was first granted, and yearly thereafter. In addition, the 
court must terminate injunctive relief unless there is a “current and ongoing” constitutional 
violation. In other words, the only injunction that a federal court is authorized to continue after 
such a retrial is an injunction that has not worked to eliminate the constitutional violation. If the 
injunction has worked, but the constitutional violation is highly likely to return in the absence of 
the injunction, that injunction must terminate. This limitation on the power of the courts to 
prevent constitutional violations applies even if the defendants intend to begin violating the law 
just as soon as the injunction is lifted.^ 

Another unjustified limit on the powers of the federal courts is the provision of PLRA 
that bars public officials from entering into consent decrees unless they admit a violation of 
law.^^ Such officials are thus forced to make a Hobson’s Choice when they know that conditions 
are in fact dangerous and disgusting: they can engage in expensive and time-consuming litigation 
that they expect to lose, or they can make a judicial admission of liability that is likely to haunt 
them in any damages actions growing out of the conditions. PLRA, which was intended to 
reduce the burden of prison litigation, should not add to that burden, as this provision does. 

Two other restrictions on federal power should also be removed. PLRA limits all 
preliminary injunctions in conditions of confinement cases to ninety days.^* As a result, even if a 
court finds that prisoners face an imminent threat of physical harm, its preliminary injunction 
may expire before the court can hold a full trial and decide whether final injunctive relief is 
warranted. Similarly, the automatic stay provision of PLRA provides that the mere act of filing a 
motion to terminate an existing injunction will result in suspending that injunction unless the 
court reaches a final decision on the termination motion in 30 to 90 days. This means that, even 
if the court is completely unable to reach a final decision on whether the defendants are still 
violating the Constitution because of the complexity of the issues or congestion in the court’s 
docket, the injunction is suspended and the adjudicated constitutional violations may resume.” 
Neither restriction is justified; prisoners should not be denied the protections all other persons 
receive under our laws because the courts simply run out of time. 

E. Restrictions on Attorneys’ Fees (42 U.S.C. 1997e(d)) 

Recovery of attorneys’ fees by the rare lawyer who is willing to handle a civil rights claim 
regarding conditions of confinement is severely restricted by the PLRA, both by imposing an 
hourly cap on the rate that lawyers may recover in successful cases, and by limiting recoverable 
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fees to 150% of any damages awarded to the plaintiff. These are restrictions imposed in no other 
civil rights cases, and have nothing to do with the purpose of PLRA; by definition, cases in 
which the prisoner proves a violation of the Constitution or federal statutory law are not 
frivolous. While a few major law firms have done heroic work in this area by undertaking pro 
bono litigation,® many small civil law offices that specialize in general civil rights cases have 
stopped taking prisoner cases."' The fees provisions of PLRA, which are of substantially more 
concern to lawyers in solo practice or in small firms than to practitioners in large firms, have thus 
contributed to a substantial decline in the number of lawyers who will consider taking a 
prisoners’ rights case, a trend exacerbated hy the ban on representation of prisoners imposed on 
the Legal Services Corporation."^ 

Because prisoners are uniquely at risk of abuse, it is particularly dangerous to make it 
difficult for prisoners to obtain lawyers. Accordingly, it is critically important that the few 
lawyers willing to handle such cases have the incentives that are provided in other civil rights 
cases to assure that constitutional protections remain a reality in practice as well as theory. Since 
removing the current disincentives to these cases cannot undermine the goal of discouraging 
prisoner frivolous litigation, this provision should be repealed. 

F. Filing Fees and the “Three Strikes” Provision (28 U.S.C. § 1915) 

Indigent prisoners, unlike any other category of indigent litigants in the federal courts, 
must pay the entire filing fee of $350 in the district court. At the time of filing, a percentage of 
the prisoner’s available funds must be paid, with the remainder subtracted from his or her 
institutional account over time."^ Given that most prisons provide wages for prisoners allowed to 
work of a few dollars a day at best, this provision enormously penalizes prisoners, including 
those who file meritorious claims. We support an amendment to PLRA that will allow prisoners 
who file non-frivolous lawsuits to be treated like all other indigent litigants. Adopting this 
amendment will not detract from the purposes of PLRA, since prisoners who file lawsuits 
dismissed as frivolous during their initial screening will still be required to pay the entire $350 
fee over time. 

A second feature of the PLRA screening provision that should be modified to prevent 
injustice is the “three strikes” requirement. A prisoner who has three complaints or appeals 
dismissed as frivolous or malicious, or for failure to state a claim, is forever barred from using 
the indigency provisions of the law at all (unless the prisoner is experiencing “imminent danger 
of serious physical injury),"" Since few prisoners have $350 at their disposal, this provision bars 
such prisoners from the federal courts in most circumstances. 

While no one wants to encourage the filing of frivolous actions, the penalties should not 
be so severe as to bar claims such as racial discrimination, sexual abuse, and religious 
discrimination because the prisoner made three mistakes in filing a case. First, it is particularly 
difficult for prisoners to know if a particular complaint is frivolous or does not state a claim 
because they currently have few sources of accurate advice or information. In 1 996, in Lewis v. 
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Casey, the Supreme Court substantially cut back on the scope of the constitutional right of 
prisoners to assistance in filing complaints. As a result, many prison systems discarded their law 
books and shut down programs to assist prisoners in filing meaningful legal papers. 

Further, it is frequently not easy for anyone to determine whether a particular complaint is 
frivolous or fails to state a claim. In one of the cases that the National Prison Project handled in 
the Supreme Court, Farmer v. Brennan,'^ the district court denied leave to appeal on the ground 
that the appeal was frivolous and the court of appeals subsequently also denied leave to appeal,"*® 
meaning that it agreed with the district court’s assessment that any appeal was frivolous. The 
Supreme Court, reversing, held that the prisoner had stated a claim for relief The case involved 
a pre-operative transsexual who was feminine in appearance, and had been transferred to an all- 
male prison, where she alleged that she had immediately been raped because of a failure to 
protect her from the foreseeable risk to her safety. Farmer has become the leading case on the 
standard that prisoners must meet to show a violation of their Eighth Amendment rights. But for 
the Supreme Court decision to grant certiorari and reverse the lower courts, this case would have 
counted as one of the three strikes necessary to bar the prisoner plaintiff permanently from the 
federal courts. 

The purposes of PLRA in discouraging frivolous litigation can be satisfied by satisfied by 
limiting the “three strikes” rule to prisoners who file malicious lawsuits, particularly because the 
amendment of the statute would not prevent federal courts fi'om applying appropriate sanctions, 
on an individual basis, to prisoners who abuse the indigency provisions." 

Conclusion 

The National Prison Project supports measured modifications of PLRA that, without 
undermining the goal of preventing frivolous litigation, assure that prisoners are not barred from 
litigating meritorious claims by the many obstacles that PLRA places in the way of meaningful 
access to the federal courts. Absent such access, we risk the return, on a massive scale, of brutal 
and disgusting prison conditions that have no place in our scheme of justice. 
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&AVE mfawu to Ite FtJlA> hi pan Ice la. t erg* yoa to modilV to* rthaeaion 


' oemlaMr m werwocatoworgHodadSn. 

*aiadaMr a www CerdoentowTmrw cnafftotlariiri^ l_*bay_trto pdf 
' Tla vima dal I «,ipm* m lha aabOMwy are eNnc akmr. tory net neccamnty 
f cp fa nd Cb* vawe Mf my cetrad ■ 

Law. or any otoa addy a perwo. 


(to. Woaacn No* Ei^laM Coieg* Scbeol of 



Ill 


imuminiM, Htmmatt iIm pbyncil ayury fe^nroBCM. aiA iMM tl« PULA ■» (kii N don 
■ai ipply io|»*ftVi llcwrw, I warn la fact ild> xmn iwntw y wi iie nh — twin 
alMcfc hm bam * pawimiif ■dijaci of aiy rcaaarch 


Aa lha CaMMnttM |ifi»labh <• •'•'•fa. dw cwrwai PULA cahaaaiion rdfanmeM 
^ bacB —arymai by iha Sapw Col ■ rae^faV r A^tai. S.Ct 237t.lo 
wcladr a prooadyral d ff na lt cBwponc ut tlba niaaaa ite priaoMn art mm oaly raqural 
Id nlil Ip praHM iw» pMVMoei Ant id fangn mtd jail oflkiaii Mora Ahng to 
oowi-baialBofhnthey ne loaevcr bnrad freai fibngtomclMi tooanf ifdwy toil id 
cowyly wtoiadyoftoan^iotheyiavcaytocadiirt. Ttoa ia ■ my ndHaM 
re^Mraaaat. baraiaw pmoa and jail gne^anc* aytoenia oAm havt am ni deadhaan. aad 
ii^ OM be aa dMfi aa aaly a few daya Thaa. if a ynaaacr*a cam m dmanad bccaaaa af 
a technical 0dw m Cba ohaaaiwa pcpccaa, toa pmoawr meat hAdy wi8 have amaad a 
ihof! d e aJli np at toe gncv a nc a yaocadare aad wiB be eaahfe id aaab tehaf m comt. <Aad 
aaiag a J r ai tt ia c ttoe*f caaala an a fcea wh aal flaw» 

For da briefdito I fifed oa behalf of aalciaiwiarlfaBJaoawN Fra* Lc^ 
Samcaa OrfBBaabaa of toe Yale Law Sdnol to iroii4^**««(>ntotcicdaaHrv«yar 
gnaw Md lad griev a aoe pobaoa Bicaaac a a aeaictinMa toflkali la abiaa ynaen and 
jnl gn rrawr gahpaa. we ooald mot g aaa n la r toat toe pobey ton we oblaaiai from each 
i madi c t w awaatoeBaiaia|M o d to aMwftoa fibaf of am bnef to Febrnny. 2006. 
(Cntaady. aew pohetaa may have been aaaed aabaagaodly )* l l owevn. we wen able id 
ohma at fend ear illaeiratve pohey from each janadicuea 1 aoaeh lo daa teauiaoay the 
chm ton we devefeprd that acta oto toe deadhaea 

Aa yaw can aoe from toe chav phaoo aad jail gne va ce p ohena ofian taipnre 
eevaeal levefe of erview. with filaig d e^l i n aa el ead> ■tage m Itole m a few daya Hcteia 
bow wa aaainianiad mr waajaawna to oar IfoodferW btief 

Abowi a doaaa of toe dnaatmaat of c a arecoona pohciaa aanaainead m toe 
dart paoiidi far penodi tocaier toaa baneend^ far toe Ahagaftoe 
fim oflfeiai pievance- A oamher of toaae filing dcadhacs vc 
agaificanily tooncr torn foaneen day* between toree and laa day*.* To 


* For wawpfe. toe IndiaBaDe p n towat ofCone c li u m (BOO iaaaed a new po lic y 
efbetive Oecraber 1. 2005 <Na 0toO2-»l| 

* Sm Aruona Dept, of Ccaiacaona Dept Order f02.09, 1.IJ <hfee. 1. 20QO)(ica deyih 

Arhaanae Di^ of Ceerecaoaa Atoma Ov 0M>l<rVKE)(7KFcb. 1. 200IICtof«« wwf1ui« 
^ya), Qear^ of CoeroetHaa Scandaed Opcracmg Pr e c cd aita (SOf> 1IB05- 

000l(VlxCK2Mloae 1. 2OO4K0ve baatoaaa dayeh IndiMia Dapt of CoffoctHaa Foliey 
No. 0IMI2-I01 XVDI (CXMay I. 2000 Kmm> wwihsi« doyiK Kantucky Dapt of 
CeneetMaa Pebey No 14b It (WKIaa 4. 2005Xllv« workav dayah Ifaaaartnaifti 
Dept, of Cenacbed. 105 CMR 491 0i(4Klaa. 5. 2001 Xtoa wmfcag daya). Midu^ 
Drpt of Coneeboea Pohey 03 OMJOlXXDoc. 19. 2003)(ftvchaaincai dayafc. Miaaoun 
Di^ of CowBcnoaa Inewitoonat Saracm Pielicy aad Pmeetoae Maanl Proeedarc No 
BS.2.1 IWDOMfea. 15. 1992NflvcworfcM«dayaX MootaMSMePltoea Pohey Na 
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fbibtr coaiybcuc iMMn. smc dun ttMty o( Uic d ep um aw c( 
ooffvctMMis llwl we nrveyvd requre a pmaacr IQ lari MaBf« MfbriMl 
rcwlMlMM— tdkVHl wt* « riAff Mcnibcr or riilifwnjng • fD^yeri fenn 
before Slav • Sow of tMM pohna iri ool dooginci for Che 

lofbmul fcaoluCKW proccri ilMt are ^viae riMTl riiori w two deyo 


3JJV(F)(IXAfv. I. l997)(«ne»«ttiiitdiy«»^Nevod*Dcpi of Coereetwcie AitoiMt 
Rc» 740.02. 1 1.5.1 4J«L 5. 20O«xfive days). Rhode blMd Code oTRepdriioiM 
06070.0Q2(ER10Klao. 7. lOiOXdtfoe day*); Tanriaeae Ocpi ofCoeredMoa Indei Na 
501.01 VKCXIXMay 1. 20D4XM««n c^aodri day*); Urii DepC. ofCoffacCWM 
iMUniiMeial OperauOM DmaMai MaMriL n)iOl24)3.Q3<CXJttly 1 . 20(UNfiva working 
day*) 

*J«eUMMfSiria*B«icouofRmonaOir«rihol))Oil3.|542.l)(Attg. 13.2002); 
AlMkaOapi ofConactnBPobeyliidBNat0l.03(BXIXMay2).30a2).Aiuaiia 
Dept of ConectioM Dept Onlar 002.01. 1.l J (Mar. 3. 2i000); Arkawaa Arhnia Oir. 04- 
01 aVKEXlKFab. t.3CKM).CohfMniaOcptofCa*rac(waH.iit )5.Cahf CodeofRcg. | 
3004 J(b) (2005); Caanaerieri Dcga. of Conacliaari AiMa Dir 4 6 (OXMar 5. 2003). 
OdwarcDareauofPnaenafrec No 4 4 ri 5 (May IS. 1990). DiririclofColuMlNa 
OapiofCorracewariDO. 4090 ID vn(FKIXMay4. 1992K RatceofOriFlondaOcpt 
orComriMaa. Ch. 3>103.005<<l)(Ocl 9 . 2005). Oaorpa Dept of CaMnclMaa. SOP 
Rcf.Na UB05<000I (Vt)(6XINIiBBe 1.2004). Hawai Dept of CorractMoa. Pohey Na 
493 12 03(4 0MI0KbXApr 3. 1992). Id^ Dept ofCorroetMin* D«. No 31602.01.001, 
OSOrol (Sept l6.2004xm«OND^ofCerfactMna.20lll AdBtCode|5O4tl0(a) 
(2005); Induna Depi of CorroclioM. Pebey Na 001-02-301. XIV (May ). 2000). towa 
Dept of Corractaana; Policy No IN-V^ V(AXJ«nary 2005). Kmmm Dope, of 
Corra nki ria. Aittcie 16- Orieirwe Procodure hr luriii, 1 44«l5“l0l(bf. Mate Dept 
ofCorraeiMM. Policy and ProoadvaaMariMlaubaactMM 291 VI(BK));MrihaiMiDcpt 
of CocioeaiaaB Policy No 0302 l30(aKDoc. 19. 2003); H i nn aa ota of Cowoc ti ona 
Policy Na 303 IOO(AX I XeK^XMay 1. 20Q5X Mhmmi Dept of ConocCiam. 
iMMHUerariServaccaPohcyaridProcadiirehlriNialPfocodHreNalSi-ll lIRHXIXirii. 
15. 1997). MoMna Slrir Priaon Pebey No. 3JJ V(CXApr 1. 1997). Nebraaka Oapl. of 
Conac ii o iri l Scmcea. Policy Na 2I7B2. l efcnii ii g Nebraaka Adaiwi Coda, m. 6t. 
ch.3. 1 003.02; Nrrada Dept of Cwiamaaa. Adnut Reg. 740, f I Al l (J«t 5. 2004X 
New Hrinpabiro Dapt of Corraetaeaa. Strienanc No. 1 . 16 IV (AX 1 ROct 1. 20Q2X Naw 
Meuco Ceccoctiom Dept. a>- 1 50501(AX 1 Xlwri 22. 2005X Nor* Criohna Dept of 
CofmtWM. Rulaaaril Pobcica Inmoae Boohlai. 1 20(6X4iXM4ed) 2002), Norch Dafcoaa 
Dapt ofCocroctiooi Pebcioa aod Procaderaa Maiiai. Inmrir RigMa. VKHXIKMay 5. 
2005). Ohio Arkiw Code 1 5l20^KI>>3t; OUahom Dept of C^orraoliam. OP- 
090124 IV(AXOet II. 2005). OaagM Adrian IUika29|-l094)l40(IXa);SoudiCarolina 
Depi of CorroctiacM Policy Na OA-01 . 12 ( 13.1 XNov. 1. 2004); Tom Dapl. of CMoal 
J ariioa . Oflandar Oriaanriioii l li dbo afc VRBXNovqiibar 2004). Utah Dept of 
Corroc D ona. loriiMioMl Opcrauoaia Ditaaioai Manual. FDiOIO3.03<AX)i^ 1 » 2003); 
VirgiMa Dapt. of ComriaoM Pmead oe Na OOP 866>7.)3 (Nor. 20. 199t); W^u^Um 
D ept of Conoc ti oo i i. No DOC 550.100 (Mri. 1. 2005X Wyooang D^ ofCoerectMMo. 
Adnon-RegNo. ZSOl.Apporti AlCXIXaKPce- II. 199<) 
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te. # 4 .. iMkMB Ucpt of Comctum Policy No 004I2-)01 XVm 
(AKMay 1. 2000Kiaciy-«i|M hoyn). MkhttM Do^ ofComcSiani 
MlcyN«.(n.a(>.IM(IIKOK H.»03)«f»fcilll lrn iiliy»>’ Anunkci 

of pofcm rofMr* • pfMBMT to •nsRipi mfocaul roolMiaii miAm Ike tMC 
far 5lMg *• fim olBcul fftovace Jtoi of .Cawprtmii Dcytof 
r n m rtion . ft il n — Do T ft (If) (Mm S. 2003); D i tonrt of Colui i ifcto Pcyt 
ofCoci«ctiaM.D.O 4QXllOV1l(FKnMd<3j(Moy4.l992) So** 
polKMOtllow ynmofficiolo«MiiwoC<lay»iB«faciitorH|ioodtofa* 
tofarmot coaipfaw tefart tfto pnoorwt Moy co to fito iho faraial quo 
Sor. ##.. Ccntoctanil Deyt. of CamcCMO, AdHML Dir. 9A (9^ ( I9XG) 
IMm. 5. TOOiUmrmmg mfamol wooIuimw mI pcr mm un aufT AAeoa 
doyt to ro«pood to tofarntol rofueto. bat requmag tftoi faratol incvacc W 
aiod wrthto chirty doy* of inof nay 

AH of ibodogortnoot of conocooM inlictoi dM wo lovtcwod logumd on 
liMMlo to ywwo « kaM oat Icvol of mrlow of dw aaitMl roipoaie 10 a 
fa r ta ol ywoaaco m order to c o n if h to od n iiaair toi vo n ltoia iwoi Mwy 
fiMBdtoo rao or amo tovoli of i««wa. Of Uto o owo c aoia «k| a n iari a 
policiai tbto wo colirrtod. a apairt mmJbm r o g ii i f od m ■diiinaoiioiivo 
igporf in faaor than f o ia tora doyt. doodlinoo w«o ai dwn m diroo to fioo 
do^amMayuMMaMa* TW AladU anllBdtm potkiai dal w« 


*5arafao Annaa Dopl of CocToclioaii. D«f«. Order 102. Ot (Mar. X lOOOKicn wortiag 
dayt). Doiawtoo Braa orPiMom. Pme. No 44 (May IX 199f)(ae««a cafandv daya); 
0001 ^ Dopi of Cotfoctaoaa. SOf Xaf No. IIBM-OOOl (VtM8N5MJ«at 1. 20MNlca 
rNawIto iliyoX Montaaa Slato Pnaoa PoHcy Na MSPXXX VfEMIXApr I. l997Kdye 
wortmgdayi). Nabraifca OcfiaMcBiofCanocaanal Sanrtoo. Ifaliey No. 2I7JQ2. 
f tibr ica ig N flir a aha Adaua Cada. M- 61. dti. 1 004.01 (liror cMoafar dayok Now 
Mtako Coiroolwaa Dogl. CD>1305eO (J«w 22. 2005Kfiv« calMdar dayit Nordi 
Odtoaa Dope, of Corroctnaa Politaoi and P ww o d aioa Manual, hunaic Ri^tta VI (K) (May 
5. 2005M(K« cMaadw dayolL OkUnoM Degl ofCorrodnaa. 0r-09DI24 IV(A) mi 
(BMOd 1 1. 2005Kdaoe dayo far aOeraiN a vrikol waolauoa. acoca dtyo far wnlten 
ancB^ a mofanoali Ufab of Cdnocaona. Inanabonal Opcrtoiona Drvtoioa 

Mawil. ltM2AI3.03 (My 1. iOOlKtovai woA^ dayalL Wycaang DcgL of 
ConactkMM. A^tia Rag. No. 2J0I. Apgairtli AlCKUD^ It. 199fl(M¥aicalaMa 
dayay 

*Sto Alidka Oopt of ConoetMa. tndn No. 10103 (BN4)|May 23w 20a2Xtwo «ockii« 

dtyo); Ariaacia OcpL of Comctioai, OcgC- Onfar 002.09, IJ(Ma.X2000)(»ai nifiufar 
d^l; AfkjaaaO^ afComcaeaa, jkdnua Da. 04411 IV<G|(Pal t.2004Ndve 
warkiagdayo); Colorado Pqa of Cwrirtiaai. Rag. No. 03»O4 IV(DMtX<KDoe IX 
»»05Kdvr riliada dayal; Cwatoriina Ptgi of Cortoatoa. AdaMa. Dir. 9.6(|6XMar. X 
20(l3Xdvt caliada ddyt); Odawan Bureai of ^wona. Pro No 4 4. IGP Rcaoliinnn 
Lovria. A|gioafa(May 13. 199ixdt«adaya|. Dwaral of Cefaafaia Dapi ofCarvaetMaa, 
DO. 4030 ID Vll(GX3KMay X l992Xfi«v daya). OoergM Dapi of ComettoM. SOP n 
1103^1 (VIXDX2MlMlfa« Matai^); Haw^ Dept of P^lic Safaly. Policy No 
493.12.03.4 15 (a) aid (OlAgr. X l992Xd«wdiya). Iddto Dapt of Conactioi^ Dfa. No. 
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rcvicwod iPow ooty two wtiog fat n y « !■ * Hm Ddmm and 
lUntM tiMl w« otaMMd pcRMl thfce Mtendar iA»>« for ippetk. ” 

SovnI licpwlRMnte of cocrMiom p«nMt oaly ftow (or 

ippoib" Tht Ntw Yoit Slit D ifw l i—il of Co»roc»«wai Soni W o 


)l&<ft.OI.0QI»05 O) O0(ScpL 16,20(MKiandoyi)i, Inrtitni Dc|H of ComctNat, Fokcy 
Na 0M2-301 XVIU (Q (May 1. lOOOKnw hmtmrm diyt). Kmmm Dipl, of 
CoiMcUaaa. Afiiela l5-<3t»c*iMce ^wnnlMP fc» Iwniaia. 1 44-15-iCaib) md 
(cNl K<ivo* Kaaiadiy Ocpi. of ConocMii, febcy No. 14.6 U (D(2)0) «>1 OKd 

(im 4. 200)Xdifo* woflMig 4a]^li, LooMiaM. L*. Ai^m Coda. IIL 22 pL 1, | 
U5(0(2KaKivc daytk, M«aa Ocft of ConoetHoa. Mtcy aod Pro co d i aai Manoil 
MbaiCM 29 tlV(DXO mM (CKI Vmb da>«|L kteyfad Ocpi ofPubte Satey aid 
CotractionalSan'lOiadMvaMoofCofvaclioolk DmwUwNo. IfS-lOl nitQXIKApnl 1. 
I99?l (ICO caknda day). MaaiichiiMWi Dipt, of Coiraciioa I0CICMR49I l2(tMiai 
ooftMg day*); MtdHpai D«p( ofCoftaalooaMkyDmcahoNo O)A2 l90(DO)aad 
(NHXOw l».2003Kftv»>iiiimaidiyaaidiao>iwBwa dayoK Maaoan Dapt of 
Cawatiooa laatMaUeoal S a mkoa Micy aari Pio c od w o Manual HKKKJaniuvy 1$. 
l992Kft«« aofkiag day* and loa ooa fci n g ddy«); Mnaiini Suit l^iaon haiicaaa and 
Pr ocad ia aa. Policy No. } J J V<T)( I KaXApr 1. 1997N1hfor ««o(fcii«daya|. Nabmfca 
D opar ta wii ofC o aio clkia i Samcoa, Micy 217.08. rtNrwariag Matmafca Adadi 
Codc.liL 60, ckl. } 004.05 (toidayili No nii Dept ofCotmtiaaa. Adanni Rc^ 

740 02. 1 J.4 (Jn. 5. 2004N(K« <kyt); Non l«oy DcfN ofCnrrwl— OdMJUtFOO) 
IV4H)( Aa«iN t, 200))(lcn •ockic«day»). Nan Maatco ComotaM Depi. CD- 
l5090l(DKlNlana22.2005Xa«vandByahNc« YoitSyicDapI ofConadkinal 
Santic o a, N Y. Cowp. Codaa It A Rapa. Id. 7. 1 70|.7(bKlXloar«ofldiipda>«XNaciR 
DriMa Dipt ofCocractioaa PdIkmi Md PivcoduiM MaiiMl. lianala RipM*. VI 
(T)(7XaXMay5. 20Q5MftvadB)«2.Paanay6fMMDi^ ofCorracaKMiB.PolicyNB.OC- 
AOM t04 VKCK 1 XbNiM. 3. 2005KtM •aafci^ dayaK Rhode Code of RMaa 06 
070 002(01 Ik (OKI), and (E)(2) (dnoe wortaaf daya), SoiMi Cafnlina Oi^ of 
Cortactiana Pobry No. GA<OI.I2(IJ.5)(Nav. l.2004KfirccaleBdardaya); Triniirr 
DapL of ConoctHM, ladei No 501.01 VI (0(3) Md (5KMay 1. 20IM)(lh«dayi). lAA 
Di|N. of Coara o n e n a . M ic y M m mI. PDiqg/O) CI3l(C)(My l,2003XATa«oitanpday»k 
VopmaPaptofCrwimiaM. Pw. No OOPM6-7 16(5 kNov 20, imxllvadaya); 
Waal Viipinia OtvMon of CometioM. W.Va. Code of Stale Rulea 1 90^3.1 .10. 3ZI 
(Ore noafcj^ WteoMM Oapl. of Cocrectnaa, WteoaMa AdBMi Code I DOC 

310 l3<lK2005XtM dayak W)oniiBp Dapi ofCorfacUooa. AAMn Rep, Nn 1501. 
AppMdu A(G)(2XOae. II. imxiMdoya) 

* AlaAa Dppl. of CofractaoM hrfn No 80103 (BMdXMay 23. 30Q2k ladMa Dept of 
CoinctiaM. Pokey Nol 0CM>2-301 XVDI (CK (Gk Md (iRMay 1. 2000k 

* OdaorveBaaoM of PrwMaPobcy. No 4 4. nr RaaolHbooLc«eli A|vaak(May IS. 
1998); KMaaa Dapl. of CamctMHB. Art IS.MkyNo. 44-l5-ia3(c)(l) 

*' rra n rh y Papa- of CorrBcooM Pokey Nn 14.6 D(iK2)0>«id(3XcXlM. 4.2005); 
Mvyland Depa . of PoMic SalNy and CarracliaaBl SarvicM (PnriaaM of Praarial 
Ociontian and Sarvicoak D«. 180*1 V(C)( I RNov. 30. 3000k MeaaMuSiJiePriaon 
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pokey iwiwiite ooty fom •wfct day* kt inicali N Y. Coai^ Coda* R 
ARa^,liL7.|70l.7C3004) Tan ofttapofacMi dial wtooUacaad 
(BiriadBf Ike pokey of teCoaoacaical D qi aiO maa ofCati«ctMo)dlo«' 
tvccakodardayaioappaBL'’ Ao addmoaal au ttiir conaettona pokeiaa 
pceaM ftve ooffam 4^ to appeai " 

Ike PUtA fan aoly to Male oimciioaB nwriri kai ako to local 

>aUa aad diiwaian canton. Aa a feaeiKal maitar. Uw MMker Md ■Hie 
local dia Itotkiy. toe laafc di Anih fl w to oiNaM a ee^ of da gnevaaee 
pokey H oa’oyar. oe have to claia d to oar <ki*l hip coaaay ihonflfc* 
polielai c o aari m pak. and dw daadknea ■ dwa* poUctoa ara aiao qwia 
dwrt Tke policy « dw Gkoa Coonty (Cakfanaa) latl ptovaka d»« 
aiatiaa day* for dw fanaal gne^Mce and ftva woriuog da)o far fat 
appeal * Tlw Cfafa Coonty (Waakn^onl ShtoifT* Office pwtorta aaven 
calaadar day* far Ike gnavanoc and farty-«a^ hoar* far fat appeal '* 


Pokey No. 3JJ V(lXlMa)Md<MiKApr 1. 1 9P7); Rhode Maid Ocpi orCortacIwiai. 
R.L Code R 06.070.002 ICR 1 k <1>K 1 L aad (EK2MiM. 7. 19d0| 

Cofaaado OcpL orConaediom Adnoat R^ 1)0^ IV (DXIXcKDae. 15. 2005); 
Coaaacncai Dapl. of Cnrurfi a aa . Adaiin Dw. OdllORMar. 5. 20Q3h Ikauici of 
Cnhiiakii Dapl of CorredMoa. DO 40)0 ID VD |G)(5) and (4)(Apr. 4. )«02); Hawak 
Depa ofPabkeS^.PolwyNo 405 l2.05(l5)(aKFNApr 1. 1992K l owaii^ La 
Adman Coda, IN. Z2. pi I, | 52S(GX3)(aX3005K Nevada Dapl of Conactaona, AdaOa 
Reg. 74000, • I <lM. 5. 3004)i. Narfa DakoU Dapl of Conadmto Poketoa ad 

Proc adtoaa Mamwl. bmie Riidda. VI (0(3Ka) and <5XaKM*y 5. 2005); Son* Cwokna 
Dapl orConockmn. Policy No. OA-OI 12(1) 5)(Ndv. 1. 2004). Train rmwr Dapl of 
CorTOdMOB, lodn No. 501 01 V1<0(2) ■id|3)(May 1. 2004); Vnpma Dept of 
ConaetkaM, Pmc. No DOPtM-rifaSXNov 20. 19M). 

**&eAfkaMMDapiorConadioii.AdHai Da 044)1 IVCGXFak I.ZOOf^Gcorpa 
Dapl of ConedtoaH, SOT Raf No 1)DQ54»0I VI a>)(2Xtai* 1. 2004). MwkigH Dapl 
*fCenockena,No.O)Q3 l30(DD)(Doe 10,200)); Mwaowi Dapl of CofiactMoa 
InaiatiMienal Samcoa Policy awd Pmadure htawial. Piucidiai No. ISk*2. 1 lIRKMian. 
IS, 1002). Ulak Dipl of Cenoctwaai. kaatfanaiBol Opcralioaw Divtown Manual, 
PDrOOX)) 04(l)(laly 1. 200)K «l Weal Vnpnna OmaaM ofComciiaML. W Va. Cod* 
Sir 100^3(2005) 

'*5iar Gkaai Coaady Jail Handboek. ai a da k fa ar kllp:/Aiifww,iMoul)*»f|fainma>^)ail (leal 
vWitodJaaa 24.2006) 

** Sar CImk Councy Sbenirt Oflke, famaw Handkook, awfaddr or 
kifay/wwor coclmk w«.ao7kWiflPrtodnitiiikandhonl.pdf(laai vwitod Jan. 24, 2006). 
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Cm* to* to 4m coaciadm ihm PUtA wh— nw ic^iuii — tppiy tv 

lUVCMie viKk KMMlMMi ptwidK M Um » ow to t«o <!>)« 

ter tteig ytcv M wm. Sw, »f-. Norte C- M oh— I X|i M f a* of htiite 
>Mnpr mi Drlwi^urf y rahna Policy W* Yt>t>C S-(H|»iwitent teit 
^mmcm mmrn ke nywIcJ ta PacilKjr Omcttv mi0m tmtaty-km 
km%%J4mtt9.famwM *1.2005 WL I79»5tt M 0 biiJaAy 
27.2005)(4taciii«»ww hwiteaM ii) daarfllt *i fiAia jMxwte 
teribfyl 

Brwf ter dw Jcao w w N. FfHte Ufsl Scmra CWiiufjnon of die Yale Low School m 
Ama Com* Sopporttac lUifOMteM. Woodterd V. Nge. 120 S CL 237t (200b» (No OS- 
416). 2006 WL )M573. M 


The Si^MM Ceoet’e 2000 dacMMO to y ooi|fc r rf cone hi d e d diM pnoa*cri im 
uMipil) wdh att of dwee rogoir— eaM of pneoo md jmI ywvMic* pioieiterii M owle 
file dm dam la cowl 126 S-Ct M 2371. Thte roMtli depnvee cewu of the 


«Mirol*heihertedenl«laNMCwereeedwh#lof4e)r li elao pvce eonocuoiiil 

e le 4my dotcne on procodonj {m ep p eied lo iwfile) gpoaode. 

•hMo Aal ft croMoi McoWiwce ter 


pnm mi lail ofikute to erode mre eoaptea gne^MMo ndea. becaaec pro co dowl 
d«MelipMloctteenftaaipeeM*ialcivdtMhittf}r Ser p eoer aff i yrhl dg rr teShoy. 
h mrtmg «6r Mwk «f tow lo <teie r < a i > /Yreoor d 6; Konel Reaee«eli, Ceh oioim 
Lfmdtr rite /»Mao firtgiMioa lUform Att 7ht Cam*^mmet$ grrm, 52 

fiMoaiv U. ini. tr76(2003). 


Theproc«teBBldeteiilirdhedopialaraa<|Wli«hMdkcfteeM. taoorMie 
appeonag ai die Cordeao Low R««w« da* aMoeh. Johaano Kate end I laneyod caece 
finai IFoa^farW den ihe day « wn aaBoeacod ihmiigh JerwiMy 2007. ThM to ham ma 
dnenhed on foaaht. 


teeaeny of repealed caancneg teeai^M ai da im lena naodM after a 
•or decid^ dw aagomy wee* dNOiined ■aiiity ter hilne le cihaaM Afl 


•SmAlrtarndtrl v icy^lllPJd 1371. IttS^dteCd. l6*7)Loteef«Mfea«6rr 
gveante, Mertn r Hadn, 527 US. 543 (19992, Mali v ^oero eroi. 2005 Wl 
IT9951i(NJ> lMdliily27.2005hitenrK t imilaam Pgpt 
CnrrartewM. 2002 WL 1 791996 (BJ>. U A^ 5. 20022 Dm » Coed ConWv Jteieaite 
Dtmmarn Cmmr. 1999 WL 1069244 (NO. DL Nov. 22. 1999^ 

•* A WcMteo M ar ch cooda cle d oa Jancry 26. 2007 p ro d n ed a iM of 405 tmm cnag 
Woo^^mt. After rrimti iiig Si^rane Coait. nne; mi dapltreir fadoal oiaet, *c were 
left with a eempk act of 192 caaee Three itirtadrii decMTom hy eppeltelr and dhMict 
ooam. nd foeoaBMCMdecaarie hy magMime jadgee. la 76 of dicee cnn. dM whaanea 
mam wn aee reooKed, tnvnig a peel of 516 caen m whkh the cihiMeMoii mat «m 
taiaed. bmfcd, md decided hy a eeni la igprodtanaieiy 7056 of dm* cnee, or 224 
cnee, ell daane were dnanaod ter tethae la tthaael Sone claMaa earitved tee 
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chom nuad m ilw cao^lMM wmvail rOwnurwi ■ n riyaw oi fe««r than 
fiftoca p cwi of it |M l w J cMa.** Aad m om of tboat emm, clumi 
i u m»o«l aol becovM ikr ^naaoor hof profoily nhoatiod. laO lo lti c i boci iMB 
At coort foond ttai At lAi— ttunt w w w l y wm “MnailtMt *** 


G i ov —a Shtyt^MtMmMKdb^iiartSionotfJ^irttJtettm-Sk n pptiitcitJCMtaitn^ 
P omtw /wltyprrt i i m ifcr /Vuoit fi nia tiow A^bnw At. 29 CAltOCMD L. Key. 291, 321 

noon 


A foccM eumpie fiooilhe Cmra Oianetctf M«du(M iDiunm cht lunh 
cficcli of At nik. to g owA t. hp 0 r. t pro w pntootr who wit *lP*»>y**d ftow the 
chm Amu'* had clauned doMtl ^ ado^puAf medical cam. mclwdifu being -re yur ad to 
WMac uwMiafy Aapotibic itomi Aat tod to bit acqumng an miettioa.** Tbepruowr 
bad 51od a picvaKc on Sey t ewbg 6^ 2006. Than wert three ilcpo to Ac grmaoct 
proceaa. and Ac oemplami taaa reaoKod A the ftm atop. »«A a rcaobilwn Aa the 
iwtoonor wia to foemvt madkal eogpliai on a a a Aly batia** Tbt pnaoncr damad An 
on Nove mb er 1 . 2006. pnaon ambonnei hod vtolaied At "detail ceaolvii« At SefMember 
grtovtce." by Ading to augyly han niA Ae ot c amary aiippliaa^ However, bt tbd not 
flit a eiymitt gnmatt after Au N o i u nbcr I* mcidtnt*^ Macbtgan Prpartment of 
Cowee tto na pobeaea r og m ad an anitign m mfermal taaohiiion wtAm nao daya. and an 
oAcaal ptovmoe wtAm Uve.** the pnmner ifad altcnfM to Ale a "Step UT yrt vift . 


nh— Iwn analyma ■ 45 cat All ctanna awived ethtnattoa m only 47 caaea. 

'* Tbt Act that die claum a wvivad dn nmal nhawtwn challenge docs not neccaamly 
mean that Acy are deetdad on At mcnlt. Ctahna An amvtvt a meuoo to diHita for 
non-cAamtaen may mil be A nnim e d m dm nagt far anodier rcaaon. on anmnury 
jndgnaent. or far aomt oAg procadatsl r amon b ef ore trial 

•« SiK cf .. Holoomb V. Dir. of Corr^ No. C-OMOTbS RMW. 2006 Wl 33024)6. m *7 
(N.D. Cal Npv. lA 2006) (boUing dul ptauAfTa Cailnre to Ancly appeal waa ncuaed 
bocanar the delay waa caiaaed by phyeMol input md oAcr ctreumatoneca beyond bia 
control); CaMt v. Arpaw. No. CV 06^4|.pHX*MHM (XXi). 2006 WL 3201018. at •) 
<D. Alii. Nov. Z 2006) (heldmg dm plainiifra Athne to appeal naa eunaod becasie Ae 
Heartng Oflkar rnfarmod the plattmAf Aal no Andm mP**! oocammy); Coloman v. 
Bullor. Na 4:0)cvl47.1UIAit:S. 2006 WL 205435S. m *3 (NJ>. Fla. ioly 20. 2006) 
(pln nn fTa faihna to ghtve waa ctcinod hrmiae bt waa told by Ac Dcparimcnt of 
Conaenona Aai At w ibject of fan cenplmal **waa inopprapnatc far die p ievmc c 
prooadura**); WaBaee v. Wilbana. No (*V403-I40. 2006 WL 3091435. at *3 (S.D. Go. 
Dcf. 30. 2006) (plaomiTa fadsR to gneva waa escuawl beraiiac hat Arae roqnt tot far a 
grievance farm waa ipmifd). 

” 2007 WL 3038036 at *1 (EO Mich. 2007V 
•Af.al*! 

•«al*) 

■id 

ainmdMMZ 
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Mbwaig 19 ca 0 K S«fiink« m 2007. bm Iha wm rfcoMd 

bvcaac Ikr CMipteai Iwd bam i«*ol>«d « ‘‘Slip r tnd M» (Ike IMMOMT I 

•M done "Sup tl**^ T%ecoiiMc«aelndei 0 iec.‘*plaMiiiraklnaeiiaMlyMle«the 
r MDOC’e ralae nver da aUeped hhnnwbit 200ft 
** and dM *t^)e no leppa can properly eaSMMi IM adnUMiiniivc ft 


widi fpaci to dna detroa aa oegid be ropnrrod by da S ap rwne Corot’e VondM 

*- - » — -* "ft* 2|a l^na l Om f—liMM tA 


cibaat. even tbon^ pfMoo olTIrtah had agreed dal da paadyzad priaoiar needed d 
eeir>cero medifel nipphro ton be had reqaaaed.^ 


IwnJUtonae 

raicorioNf lndanaien‘epnnBnBand>aik The IToo^ind taka alaoarbilraybecanac. 
m Jaenrre ^iryrni. Soutor, and Taali^ wwie ■ fccr ITii 1 ^ii d ditoiid. d "ban 

arwv m ftneleni.** ba 

Mgo, 126S.Cta2d0l 


The aneateani to da nAA adeoeaed by da SAVE eeeftiton wdl elniMnna da 
cxenna of da (iai ad eahaeaton l e g mii a aro while adi naetan da geola fraaeaw 
wtB be l eg iro d to piei i ai deaa le g rav roce ofl c iele beftae dhag dam m ceort Buia 
fadare to ceayly ed eC da MdHcal fapnreroena of a pvaan «e lal gravanee 

i)aiwi wtBneiauioroaaanybaaeoimdoninonebfanngaclaan. And a lodge can aey 
a CMC la 90 dayo to anew en aneeapt a e 
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Testimony of Stop Prisoner Rape 

For the Honse Jndiciary Snbcommittee on Crime, Terrorism and Homeland 
Secnrity, November 8, 2007 

Stop Prisoner Rape (SPR) thanks the Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism and 
Homeland Security for holding a hearing to review the impact of the Prison Litigation 
Reform Act (PLRA) 10 years after its enactment. We were proud to work with 
Representatives from both sides of the aisle to secure the unanimous passage of the 
Prison Rape Elimination Act (PREA) of 2003, and are pleased to provide this testimony 
to illustrate how the PLRA has often rendered the judicial system powerless to provide 
redress to the scores of men, women and children who have been sexually abused while 
behind bars. 

SPR is an international human rights organization whose mission is to combat 
sexual violence in all forms of detention. Through our policy efforts and direct interaction 
with prisoner rape survivors, we have seen how the PLRA has shielded government 
officials from accountability for the sexual violence in their facilities and has denied 
victims of this form of abuse the ability to seek outside protection and legal recourse. We 
believe that reforms are urgently needed to ensure that the courts are able to address 
prisoner rape and other serious constitutional violations. 

I. Experiences of Prisoner Rape Snrvivors Barred from Obtaining Jndicial Relief 
Becanse of the PLRA 

Many of the PLRA’s provisions have created insurmountable legal barriers to 
inmates seeking legal redress for serious civil and human rights abuses, such as sexual 
abuse in detention. Every day, SPR receives letters from prisoner rape survivors around 
the country, recounting their ordeals and requesting assistance. Many survivors have tried 
to access the legal system, but their claims were dismissed under the PLRA before they 
could be substantively reviewed by ajudge. Others never attempted to use the Judicial 
process, aware of the extensive barriers posed and the significant costs to attempting 
litigation. 

• Garrett Cunningham was sexually harassed and raped in a Texas corrections 
facility by the officer w'ho supervised his work in the laundry facility. He 
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reported the abuse to a prison psychologist and to the facility’s internal 
affairs unit but, because the officer threatened retaliation, Gairett did not file 
a formal grievance. Despite his efforts to resolve the matter at the prison 
level, Garrett had not met the exhaustion requirement and consequently had 
no legal recourse. (Garrett has provided his own testimony to the 
Subcommittees.) 

• Keith DeBlasio was repeatedly raped by a gang member wfliile housed in a 
dormitory at a federal prison, and contracted HTV from these attacks. 
Although he had told prison officials of his assailant’s threats, nothing was 
done to protect him. Keith timely filed his initial grievance with prison 
officials but, because he was transferred to solitary confinement, he was 
unable to meet the short deadlines of the facility’s appeal process. In hopes 
of obtaining injunctive relief that would protect him for the remainder of his 
sentence, Keith contacted numerous lawyers. All of the attorneys refused to 
take his case, citing their inability to recover the extensive costs of litigation 
per the PLRA’s attorney’s fees restrictions. 

• “Jane Doe”* is currently incarcerated in a California women’s prison. While 
in the receiving area, she was sexually assaulted by the officer assigned to 
her housing area. Fearful of histhreats, the prospect of being isolated in 
segregation, and the retaliation that comes with being known as a snitch, 
Jane did not report the assault. Jane initially tried to bring a lawsuit, but 
gave up because she could not afford an attorney. 

• “Lance Jacobs” was 20 years old when he was sent to a federal prison for 
political protesting. Shortly after arriving at the facility, a corrections officer 
subjected Lance to a sexually abusive and humiliating strip search. He was 
forced to masturbate in front of the officer, who also fondled Lance’s 
genitals. Humiliated and traumatized by this experience, Lance did not 
report it or tell anyone what happened for nearly two years. In addition to 
failing to exhaust administrative remedies, in many jurisdictions, Lance 

^ Several of the accounts provided are from survivors who remain fearful for their safelv or otherwise wish 
to remain anonymous. In these instances, a pseudonym has been used, and is indicated by quotation marks 
aroimd the name. 
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would not be considered to have suffered a physical injury, as required to 
seek compensatory damages. 

• “John Smith” was serving a drug sentence in a Minnesota prison when he 
was forced to perform sex acts on an inmate who had threatened him with 
physical violence. After promptly informing an officer about what had 
happened, John was taken to the hospital and then questioned by several 
corrections officials. Several days later, an officer told him that, because he 
complied with the perpetrators’ demands, John had engaged in consensual 
sexual activity, a violation of prison rules. John was then pressured into 
signing a confession and was placed in segregation for 15 days, making it 
both pointless and impossible for him to use the internal grievance system. 

• “Samantha Taylor” worked as a porter in the segregation unit of the 
Colorado prison where she was incarcerated. The sergeant who supervised 
her work forced her to have sex with him, from which she contracted 
gonorrhea. Although she attempted to report what had happened, 

Samantha’s medical records were lost and the investigation delayed. The 
sergeant remained at the facility with Samantha until he was convicted of 
sexually assaulting two other inmates. Samantha never received any redress 
for the rapes. 

• “Howard Scotf’ was raped by a fellow inmate in aNorth Carolina prison. 
He told several officials about his assault. While aware of the risk that he 
faced, they did nothing to protect him. To comply with the facility’s 
procedures and meet the PLRA’s exhaustion requirements, Howard had to 
file his grievance with one of the officers whom he had named in the 
grievance for refusing to protect him. 

• T.J. Parsell was 1 7 years old when he was sent to an adult prison in 
Michigan. A few weeks into his sentence, T.J. was drugged, gang-raped, and 
“sold” to another prisoner, who protected T.J. from other inmates in 
exchange for sex. Young, traumatized, and new to the prison setting, T.J. 
was too afraid to report the abuse, and therefore could never seek judicial 
relief. 
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• “James Jiughes” was forced to perform oral sex on a corrections official at 
the Louisiana prison where he was incarcerated. James tried to use the 
internal grievance process to obtain a transfer and otherwise request 
protection front future assaults, but his requests were all denied. He 
contacted an attorney to seek relief from the courts, but was told that he 
would have to pay the full filing fee before bringing a lawsuit. 

11. Recommendations for PLRA Reform 

Intended to limit the number of frivolous lawsuits filed by inmates, the PLRA has 
instead greatly undermined the crucial oversight role played by courts in addressing 
sexual assault and other constitutional violations in corrections facilities. SPR believes 
that Congress must amend the PLRA as a matter of urgency. 

Repeal the Physical Injury Requirement (42 U.S.C. § 1997e(e)): The PLRA 
precludes inmates from receiving monetary damages unless they can prove a “physical 
harm.” Sadly, sexual abuse is not always considered a physical injury on its own. For 
example, 'm Hancock v. Payne, 2006 U.S. Dist. LEXIS 1648 (Jan. 4, 2006), a Mississippi 
district judge found that the plaintiffs’ allegations that the defendant-officer made 
sexually suggestive comments, fondled their genitalia, and sodomized them did not 
establish a physical injury. Several courts have relied on injuries accompanying a sexual 
assault to find a physical injury, thereby inferring that the assault itself was not sufficient. 
See, e.g., Kemner v. Hemphill, 199 F. Supp. 2d 1264 (N.D. Fla. 2002) (relying on cuts, 
bruises, abrasions, shock, and vomiting to find that a plaintiff who alleged that he was 
forced to perform oral sex had suffered a physical injury); see also Deborah M. Golden, 
The Prison Litigation Reform Act - A Proposal for Closing the Loophole for Rapists, 
American Constitution Society for Law and Policy (June 2006). In light of these 
precedents, inmates like Lance Jacobs, who was fondled by an officer, and James 
Hughes, who was forced to perform oral sex on an officer, may be unable to hold their 
abusers accountable. A repeal of the physical injury requirement would allow all inmates 
who have been sexually abused to seek compensation. 

Amend the E.xhaustion Requirement (42 U.S.C. § 1997e(a)): ThePLRA’s 
exhaustion provision precludes any judicial consideration of even the most meritorious 
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claim if a prisoner makes the slightest misstep in the facility’s informal grievance 
process. The short deadlines to file a grievance - often a matter of days - require prisoner 
rape survivors to navigate a Byzantine maze of procedural rules while still in trauma from 
the assault. As Keith DeBlasio learned, even if the first deadline is met, fully exhausting 
the facility’s internal procedures requires meeting numerous additional deadlines, without 
regard for the limitations posed by transfers, placement in segregation, and 
hospitalization. For survivors like Garrett Cunningham and Jane Doe, threats of 
retaliation make the decision to report even more difficult, and make it nearly impossible 
to adequately weigh the risks of filing within the time permitted. The risks of reporting 
are heightened for prisoners like Howard Scott who, in order to comply with procedures, 
must file the report with an officer who participated or acquiesced in the assault. To strike 
a better balance between encouraging complaints to be resolved administratively and 
ensuring judicial review of serious abuse that is not addressed at the facility level, the 
exhaustion provision should be amended to authorize judges to provide a 90-day stay for 
administrative consideration after which, if the complaint remains unresolved, a judge 
will provide substantive review. 

Exempt Juveniles from the PLRA (1 8 U.S.C. § 3626(g); 28 U.S.C. §§ 1 91 5(h), 
1915A(c); 42 U.S.C. § 1997e(h)): As Congress noted in the Prison Rape Elimination Act 
(PREA), “[yjoung first time offenders are at increased risk of sexual victimization.” 42 
U.S.C. § 15601(4). Like T.J. Parsell, most children are too afraid to report their sexual 
abuse. Children also are less prone than adults to file lawsuits and generally lack the 
sophistication needed to understand the processes associated with litigation. Youth in 
juvenile facilities do not have access to legal materials, making it even more difficult for 
them to prepare adequate pleadings. SPR believes that the PLRA should be limited to the 
inmates it was intended to target - adults in adult facilities who file frivolous lawsuits. 

Lessen the Financial Burden for Poor Inmates (28 U.S.C. § 1915 (a), (b), (g)): 
Survivors often tell SPR about the insurmountable financial barriers to seeking relief in 
court, including the expensive filing fees. While many survivors are unable to work 
because of the trauma they have experienced, even those with prison jobs rarely earn 
more than a few dollars per month. Requiring poor inmates to pay the full filing fee 
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(often $350-450) ensures that most prisoner rape survivors who seek judicial redress will 
be in financial debt throughout their incarceration. 

Survivors who make missteps in court pleadings may have particularly onerous 
filing costs. In accordance with the “three strikes provision,” prisoners who have had 
three lawsuits dismissed as frivolous, malicious, or failing to state of claim for relies are 
required to pay the entire filing fee up front. As a result, survivors who have been 
repeatedly abused and do not develop proper pleadings will be forever barred from 
judicial relief 

SPR recommends that Congress amend the filing fee provision so that inmates 
whose cases are found to state a valid claim at the preliminary screening stage pay only a 
partial filing fee and that the three strikes provision be limited to inmates who have had 
three lawsuits or appeals dismissed as malicious within the past five years. 

Allow Successful Attorneys to Recover Fees as They Would in Other Civil Rights 
Cases (42 U.S.C. § 1997e(d)): Survivors who seek legal representation are generally 
unable to find an attorney who can bear the costs required for successful prisoner rape 
litigation. Without an attorney, the vast majority of survivors are ill-equipped to develop 
the legal arguments required in courtroom pleadings and to navigate the complex 
procedural rules of civil rights litigation. As a result, courts bear a greater burden in 
processing pro se cases. SPR urges Congress to allow inmates who prevail in prisoner 
rape litigation to recover reasonable attorney’s fees. 

Provide Judues with the Full Rantte of Remedies Available in Other Civil Riuhts 
Cases fl8 U.S.C. § 3626): Sexual violence in detention is a systemic problem that 
plagues facilities across the country. To ensure that officials make their prisons and jails 
safer, judges need to have the full range of options available, including on-going 
injunctive relief and the ability to encourage settlements. The prospective relief provision 
of the PLRA prohibits a judge from using these remedies. SPR believes that Congress 
should repeal the prospective relief provision and restore judicial discretion in providing 
relief 
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111. Conclusion 

The stigma and safety concerns that come with reporting a sexual assault make it 
a notoriously underreported crime both in prison and in the community at large. When 
inmates are brave enough to report prisoner rape, the PLRA often bars them from any 
judicial protection or relief 

The procedural hurdles of the PLRA that prisoner rape survivors must overcome 
to seek judicial redress are at direct odds with the Prison Rape Elimination Act (PREA) 
of 2003. With PREA, the stated intent of Congress was to “make the prevention of prison 
rape a top priority in each prison system” and to “increase the accountability of prison 
officials who fail to detect, prevent, reduce, and punish prison rape.” 42 U.S.C. § 15602 
(2), (6). Because of the PLRA, however, many prisoners who have endured sexual abuse 
are barred from seekingjudicial relief 

SPR calls on Congress to amend the PLRA so that inmates who have been 
sexually assaulted behind bars or experienced other egregious constitutional violations 
can seek protection, and so that officials who allow such abuse to occur on their watch 
are held accountable. 
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Prepared Statement of Angus Love, Esq., Executive Director, 
Pennsylvania Institutional Law Project 

Regarding the Need to Amend the Prisoner Litigation Reform Act 

The Pennsylvania Institutional Law Project [PILP] provides free civil legal assist- 
ance to over 100,000 institutionalized persons in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. We have been providing this service for 25 years. Accordingly we have consid- 
erable experience litigating civil rights cases on behalf of incarcerated persons be- 
fore and after the passage of the Prisoner Litigation Reform Act [PLRA] in 1996. 

While we agree and respect the goal of reducing frivolous litigation in these and 
any other area of the law, the PLRA has had some unintended consequences that 
need be addressed by Congress. With the passage of time, we now have a better 
grasp of the PLRA’s impact and can correct the flaws in this important legislation. 
The PILP concurs with the American Bar Association’s Resolution calling for 
amendments to the physical injury requirement and the exhaustion provisions. The 
Report of the Commission on Safety and Abuse in America’s Prisons,’Confronting 
Confinement’ also argues for amendments to these two key sections of the PLRA. 

The exhaustion of grievances section, 42 U.S.C. 1997e[a] looks to the regulations 
of the prison in which the incident that gave rise to the litigation for guidance and 
interputation. This is a wise course of action as the local prison administrators are 
the best source of information about their regulations. The problems lie in the often 
tight deadlines for registering a grievance after an incident. In Pennsylvania, the 
Department of Corrections gives inmates 15 days to file a grievance. Strict adher- 
ence to this provision as suggested by Justice Alito in Woodford v.Ngo decision re- 
duces the statute of limitations which is normally two years to 15 days. Inmates, 
untrained in law and often illiterate, face major barriers tr3dng to comply with this 
provision. I have seen several meritorious claims fall because of the failure to com- 
ply with the exhaustion requirement as currently written. In my opinion, this allows 
an often meaningless technicality to prevent a review on the merits on an individ- 
ual’s claim. Cases should succeed or fail or the merits and not on overly stringent 
procedural barriers. 

The requirement of a physical injury at first glance seems like a reasonable way 
to reduce frivolous litigation but fails in its application as the section was poorly 
written and left the courts with an impossible task of putting a round peg in a 
square hole. Much of prison litigation and the rights still retained by prisoners are 
not about excessive use of force. Religious rights, unreasonable searches and sei- 
zures, equal treatment under the law, inhumane physical conditions, various forms 
of torture, sexual humiliation and abuse will not produce a physical injury but are 
violations on inmate’s civil rights. The courts have wrestled with these provisions 
and adopted various legal fictions to try and comply with this seemingly impossible 
requirement. The best course of action is an amendment. When the Abu Ghraib 
scandal broke, I was struck by the thought that many of the degrading practices 
at that facility would not be actionable because of this provision of the PLRA. I have 
also read that Supreme Court interputations of the PLRA were used by former At- 
torney General Gonzales in crafting his much disputed analysis of the legal defini- 
tion of torture. 

The efforts to require inmates to pay the filing fee is another well meaning provi- 
sion that should be revisited in light of significant increase in the filing fees for 
docketing a complaint and for taking an appeal. Currently the fee of $350 for a dis- 
trict court filing and $450 for an appeal impose a significant financial hardship to 
inmate who are lucky if the make more than 20 cents per hour in Pennsylvania’s 
system. As is often the case, in practice these theoretical ideas hurt the most vulner- 
able and fragile persons while violation of rights are not so discriminating. For these 
reasons, I urge Congress to reexamine the PLRA. 
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Members of the Judiciary' Subcommittee on 
CtIjuc, '■ erronsm and Honveland Security' 

'U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington. D.C. 20515 

Dear Representative: 

On behalf of the 17,000 Stale Correctional Officers from the State of Florida. I 
urge you to support K.R. 1889, the Private Prison Information Act of 2007, 

i-LR, 1 889 is a good bill that deals with public safety and will bring much needed 
accouruability vo /'•.rne-Aca’s piivare prisons. I'fcis bit? levels the puiying field bciVs^een 
public ai'id private facilities while increasing public safety with no additional cost to tax 
nayers, Unlike public facilities, private prisons arc no! required to comply with the 
Freedom of infonnation Act (FOlA). This means iliat too often taxpayers and our elccced 
leaders, like members of Congress, are left in the dark concerning matters of public 
safety, iociudlng the nutribci’ of couecdonai officijrs thav are hired by fucditjc?;, ■"iO-V' 
much Paining they received, .and the ratcof starf vurravc-r. 


Privri.te prisons companies have argued that such infonriation is proprietary but '.vc; 
believe that the public interest trumps corporate secrecy where public safety is concerned, 
The incarceration of human beings, the depriving a person of their libcny, is perhap.s Ihe 
.most .severe function of Government. You and the public have a righi to know what is 
going on in the private facilities as they'd© at public prisons. 


Wbat arc private prison vendor hiding? Please support H.R. 1889. ihi Pj'ivate 
Pri;>on i'rrormi.rion .Act of 2007. 

Sincerely v'ours, 

//■ 

' James T. Baiardi 
President 


.f tOIUiM S’OUCE BK^tVOITiMT .iSSOOATION 

aJO East Brevarc Sfrest, tiJlahassee, f?l.;,nda 323fiM218 
{850)222-3328 * l-8i}a-733-3722 « K3X; (850) 563 -(!;92 
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Testimony of the Stop Abuse and Violence Everywhere (SAVE) Coalition 
For the House Judiciary Subcommittees on Crime, Terrorism and Homeland 
Security and Constitution, Civil Rights and Civil Liberties 
November 8, 2007 

By the Coalition to Stop Abuse and Violence Everywhere (SAVE) 


The SAVE (Stop Abuse and Violence Everywhere) Coalition is a broad, bi- 
partisan group of organizations and individuals dedicated to protecting the U.S. prison 
and jail population-a group that is increasingly vulnerable to violence and abuse since 
the 1 996 enactment of the Prison Litigation Reform Act (PLRA). The SAVE Coalition 
includes faith-based organizations; legal organizations; advocacy organizations for rape 
victims, children, and the mentally ill; and others. Members of the SAVE Coalition have 
studied the impact of the PLRA and developed proposed reforms to the law that do not 
interfere with its stated purpose: to reduce frivolous litigation by prisoners. The SAVE 
Coalition's proposed reforms, which are described below, seek to preserve the rule of law 
in America's jails and prisons and better protect prisoners from rape, assault, denials of 
religious freedom, and other constitutional violations by fixing the unintended 
consequences of the PLRA. We would like to thank the House Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security and the Subcommittee on the Constitution, 
Civil Rights, and Civil Liberties for holding a hearing on this important issue that 
requires Congress’s attention. In addition to our recommended changes to the PLRA, we 
have included as an attachment a list of members of the SAVE Coalition, as well as a list 
often cases in which prisoners’ constitutional rights were not protected because of the 
PLRA. 

Under the PLRA, prisoners are required to prove a physical injury, regardless of 
any mental or emotional injury, in order to obtain compensatory damages in federal 
court. As a result, prisoners can be raped and sexually assaulted but be barred from filing 
a civil rights action against those responsible because some courts say they’ve suffered 
no “physical injury.” Other forms of abuse, such as disgusting, unsanitary conditions and 
degrading treatment, also do not meet the “physical injury” requirement of the PLRA. 
Many other constitutional violations do not result in physical injuries. As a result of the 
PLRA’s “physical injury” requirement, many courts deny prisoners remedies for 
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violations of their First Amendment rights to freedom of religion. The SAVE Coalition 
recommends that Congress repeal this provision prohibiting prisoners from 
bringing lawsuits for mental or emotional injury without demonstrating a “physical 
injury.” (Repeal 42 U.S.C. § 1997e(e).) 

The PLRA's exhaustion provisions require courts to dismiss prisoners' suits if they 
have failed to exhaust their facilities' grievance process, no matter how meritorious the 
claims, and many prisoners who are ill, hospitalized, intimidated, traumatized, or 
otherwise incapacitated have meritorious cases dismissed for missing those short 
deadlines. In addition, prisoners are forced to use internal grievance systems to exhaust 
administrative remedies regardless of whether use of those systems can even resolve the 
issue being grieved. While it is essential that prison officials have an opportunity to 
resolve issues before they are brought to court, exhaustion requirements are an enormous 
barrier for prisoners because prison and jail grievance systems have created a baffling 
maze in which a barely literate, mentally ill, physically incapacitated, or juvenile 
prisoner’s procedural misstep in a facility’s informal grievance system forever bars even 
the most meritorious constitutional claims. These grievance systems often have many 
levels for appeals and grievance deadlines are often a matter of days, with rare 
exceptions, Exhaustion is especially problematic for the most vulnerable prisoners, who 
are the least likely to be aware of exhaustion requirements and grievance procedures, 
even though they are frequently the victims of sexual abuse and other violations. For 
these reasons the SAVE Coalition calls on Congress to amend the requirement for 
exhaustion of administrative remedies to require prisoners to present their claims to 
responsible prison officials before filing suit, and, if they fail to do so, require the 
court to stay the case for up to 90 days and return it to prison officials to provide 
them the opportunity to resolve the complaint administratively. (Amend 42 U.S.C. § 
1997e(a).) 

The power imbalance inherent in prison leaves incarcerated people, and especially 
children, concerned about experiencing retaliation if they file grievances. This means 
that many prisoners, including youth, will not take part in the grievance system because 
they fear its consequences. For example, children detained by the Texas Youth 
Commission were subject to sexual abuse by staff for years and could not safely 
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complain. In one facility, a supervisor who forced children to perform sexual acts on him 
also held the key to the complaint box, leaving children with no where to go for help and 
the courts powerless to intervene. Once the scandal broke and the Texas legislature 
stepped in, detained children and their parents were able to come forward and over 1 ,000 
complaints of sexual abuse have now been alleged. But such atrocities should never have 
happened. Because of the PLRA, federal courts frequently cannot protect incarcerated 
children from rape and other forms of abuse. Therefore, children must be exempted 
from the PLRA. (Amend 18 U.S.C. § 3626(g), 42 U.S.C. § 1997e(h), 28 U.S.C. § 
1915(h), 28 U.S.C. § 1915A(c).) 

The PLRA’s “three strikes” provision, intended to prevent prisoners from filing 
more than three frivolous cases in a lifetime, bars not only cases that are frivolous or 
malicious, but also those filed by prisoners who make mistakes in their legal documents 
due to their lack of access to counsel or legal training. The SAVE Coalition calls on 
Congress to amend the “three-strikes provision” (which requires certain indigent 
prisoners who have previously had three cases dismissed to pay the full filing fee up 
front) by limiting it to prisoners who have had 3 lawsuits or appeals dismissed as 
malicious within the past 5 years. (Amend 28 U.S.C. § 1915(g).) 

Courts must be able to decide on the best remedies for constitutional violations, 
and their authority to ensure that violations do not recur should not be curtailed when 
hearing cases brought by prisoners. Although the propose of the PLRA was to lessen the 
burden of prisoner suits on the courts, many of its provisions actually increase that 
litigation burden. For example, the PLRA requires defendants to admit that they violated 
the Constitution in order to enter into a settlement agreement. Because defendants are 
understandably reluctant to admit such liability, even the strongest cases rarely settle. As 
a result, parties often find themselves going to trial where they would preferably have 
settled the case prior to the implementation of the PLRA. Congress should restore 
judicial discretion to grant the same range of remedies in prisoners’ civil rights 
actions that they possess in other civil rights cases. (Repeal 18 U.S.C. § 3626.) 

The PLRA’s attorney’s fee restrictions make it cost-prohibitive for attorneys to 
represent prisoners. Ironically, this places greater burdens on courts to process cases in 
which prisoners, who are not conversant with the law and court rules, must represent 
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themselves. The PLRA needs to be fixed to allow prisoners who prevail on civil 
rights claims to recover reasonable attorney’s fees to the same extent as others 
whose civil rights have been violated. (Repeal 42 U.S.C. § T997e(d).) 

The PLRA’s filing- fee provisions may deter indigent prisoners whose 
constitutional rights have been violated fi'om seeking the legal redress to which they are 
entitled. On average, prisoners who are given the opportunity work while in prison make 
less than $l-$2/day. Congress should change the PLRA to allow indigent prisoners 
whose cases are found to state a valid claim at the preliminary screening stage to 
pay a partial filing fee rather than the full filing fee, now $350 in district courts and 
$450 in appellate courts. (Amend 28 U.S.C. § 1915(a), (b).) 

The screening provision of the PLRA allows the courts to dismiss a case that 
appears to be frivolous before the case is served on defendants or entered into the docket. 
This provision is the core of the law and these recommended reforms will leave the core 
unchanged. With the screening provision in place, and the adoption of amendments we 
have recommended, the PLRA will still serve its purpose and not open the flood gates to 
frivolous litigation, Instead, our recommendations, if adopted, will allow meritorious 
constitutional claims to be heard while continuing to protect the courts from frivolous 
litigation. 



SAVE: Cdautidn to Stop Abuse ano violence Everywhere 

Refdrm The Prison Litibatidn Reform Act: 

Top id Harmful PLRA Results 


A court found that several men who \^'e^e raped and sodomized by a corrections officer could not seek 
damages for their abuse because their allegations of sexual assault did not constitute tlie “physical injni-y” 
required by the PLRA is such cases. 

Corrections staff allowed the rape and repeated assault of a child detainee. The boy's lawsuit was thrown 
out of court because he did not file a formal grievance, even though he feared fiirther abuse if he reported 
the incidents, and even though his mother repeatedly contacted prison and juvenile court officials to trj' to 
get them to stop the abuse. To satisfy the PLRA's exhaustion requirement, the boy would have had to file 
his formal grievance within 48 hours of any incident he complained about. 

Jail staff beat a man who asked for formal grievance forms. The staff not only inflicted new injuries, but 
also extremely aggravated the man’s preexisting skull fracture. Although the fecility did not deny that the 
man then participated in an internal investigation against one of the staff members, after which the staff 
member was punished, the court found that he had failed to exhaust his formal administrative grievances 
and threw out his lawsuit. Under the PLRA, he had to go through every level of appeal available in the for- 
mal grievance process and do so perfecdy before he could bring a lawsuit. 

A corrections officer opened the sealed medical records of an HIV-positive man and announced this confi- 
dential information to other prisoners. The court threw out his lawsuit for lack of “physical injury” under 
the PLRA. 

Two meu were housed in a bare, squalid isolation cell, where they had to defecate into a clogged floor drain. 
They had no means to wash and w'ere forced to sleep on the bare cell floor, which was covered with sewage 
and vomit. The court concluded that any harm they suffered as a result of these unconscionable conditions, 
which were not denied by the jail, was trivial and did not constitute “physical injury,” which the PLRA re- 
quires. 

A man was forced to stand in a two-and-a half foot square cage for twelve hours, during ten ofw’hich he was 
naked. He was in a tremendous amount of pain due to leg injuries from a previous motorcycle accident that 
were exacerbated from the prolonged standing. His leg was sosibly swollen and he repeatedly asked to see a 
doctor, but his requests were all denied. The court rul^ that his suffering was not serious enough for a law- 
suit under the PLRA’s “physical injury” requirement. 

A man filed formal grievances after being harassed by fellow inmates. In response, the prison officers 
sprayed his cell with gas, punched him twice in the face, and later contaminated his food with feces. The 
man’s lawsuit was thrownout of court because the only “visible” physical injury was an abrasion on his 
head and that was not enough to go forward under the PLRA. 

A court threw out a suit by women challenging their strip-searches by male corrections officers. One of the 
women had subsequently attempted suicide allegedly as a result of the trauma of the strip search. The court 
decided that the women had shown no “ph>’sical injuries” and that they had failed to exhaust the grievance 
system, even though they had given written complaints about the searches to prison officials. Under the 
PLRA, the court had no choice but to throw out the lawsuit. 

A jur}' found that corrections officers trumped up disciplinary charges in order to keep a man in 
“supermax” confinement in extreme isolation for m'er a year in retaliation for his First Amendment- 
protected complaints about prison conditions. The court affirmed the judge’s decision to not allow any 
monetary damages to the man, because he did not have a PLRA “physical injury." 

A man was denied a kosher diet in accordance with his Jewish beliefs. After a trial, the jur}' fouud that the 
defendant was responsible and awarded tiie man damages for the denial of his right to practice his religion. 
The appellate court threw out the award, because forcing a mau to violate his religious beliefs is not a 
“physical injury” within the requirement of the PLRA. 


FoR More Information, Contact Jody Kent, (202)548-6617 
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TESTIMONY OF MARK SOLER, EXECETTIVE DIRECTOR, 

CENTER FOR CHILDREN’S LAW AND POLICY 
FOR THE HOUSE JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEES ON 
CRIME, TERRORISM AND HOMELAND SECURITY AND 
CONSTITUTION, CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 

NOVEMBER 8, 2007 

I am the Executive Director of the Center for Children’s Law and Policy (CCLP), 
a nonprofit public interest law and policy organization focused on reform of juvenile 
justice and other systems that affect troubled and at-risk children, and protection of the 
rights of children in such systems. I urge the Committees to amend the Prison Litigation 
Reform Act to remove “juveniles” and facilities that incarcerate or detain juveniles from 
its coverage. 

By way of background, my organization works throughout the country to promote 
juvenile justice and other reforms through a range of activities including research, 
writing, public education, media advocacy, training, technical assistance, administrative 
and legislative advocacy, and litigation. Based in in Washington, DC, CCLP works in 
DC, Maryland, and Virginia, as well as in other states and on national juvenile justice 
improvement efforts such as the John D. and Catherine T. MacAithur Foundation's 
Models for Change and the Annie E. Casey Foundation's Juvenile Detention Alternatives 
Initiative. From 1978 until February, 2006, 1 was Senior Staff Attorney, Executive 
Director, then President of the Youth Law Center, a national public interest law firm. At 
the Youth Law Center, my colleagues and I worked in more than 40 states to improve 
juvenile justice, child welfare, health, mental health, and education, and litigated 
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successfully in 16 states on behalf of children whose rights had been violated in juvenile 
justice and child welfare systems. T was lead counsel in many of those cases.* I have 
written more than 20 articles and book chapters on civil rights issues, the rights of 
children, and juvenile justice issues, and I have taught at Boston College Law School, the 
Washington College of Law at American University, Boston University School of Law, 
the University of Nebraska Law School, and San Francisco State University. 1 have 
received awards for my work from the American Psychological Association, American 
Bar Association, Alliance for Juvenile Justice, and Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention. 1 have been cited as a juvenile justice expert in federal court** 
and 1 have testified several times on juvenile justice and conditions for children in adult 
jails and juvenile facilities before Congressional committees^, including on the Prison 
Litigation Reform Act. I received my B.A. degree from Yale University in 1968 and my 
law degree from Yale Law School in 1973. 

The following testimony is based on my 30 years experience representing 
children in civil rights class action litigation throughout the country. 

The PLRA as currently written covers “any Federal, State, or local facility that 
incarcerates or detains juveniles [or adults] accused of, convicted of, sentenced for, or 
adjudicated delinquent for, violations of criminal law” (18 U.S.C. §3626(g)). The term 
“prisoner” includes “any person incarcerated or detained in any facility who is accused 
of, convicted of, sentenced for, or adjudicated delinquent for, violations of criminal law 
or the terms and conditions of parole, probation, pretrial release, or diversionary 
program.” (18 U.S.C. §3626(g), 42 U.S.C. §1997e((h), 28 U.S.C. §28 U.S.C. §1915A(c)). 

Congress should amend these statutory provisions to remove references to 
juveniles and to delinquency. There are several reasons for this needed change. First, a 
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major concern that prompted enactment of the PLRA is not relevant to children. Second, 
experience over the last ten years provides some idea of the extraordinary extent of abuse 
inside juvenile facilities, and the problems in bringing such abuse to light. Third, the 
provisions of the PLRA that make it difficult for prison inmates to file civil rights 
litigation over conditions of their confinement work special hardships for incarcerated 
children. 

Children Don’t File “Frivolous Lawsuits.” When Congress enacted the PLRA, 
among its main concerns were allegations that prison inmates filed numerous “frivolous 
law'suits” over conditions of their confinement. Supporters of the legislation cited a “Top 
Ten List of Frivolous Prisoner Lawsuits.” The factual basis for some of these allegations 
was doubtful. For example. Chief Judge Jon O. Newman of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit found that the some of the allegations of frivolous 
lawsuits were misleading and in some cases simply false.'* 

However, even if some adult prisoners filed some frivolous lawsuits, supporters 
of the legislation did not claim that incarcerated children had filed such litigation. That is 
hardly surprising. Most prisoner lawsuits are filed pro se,^ but children rarely file 
law'Suits over the conditions of their confinement. They do not understand that they have 
rights w'hen they are incarcerated, and they certainly do not understand that they can seek 
remedies for mistreatment through the courts. Even w'hen conditions, policies, and 
practices are abusive, incarcerated children are more likely to believe that such conditions 
are part of their punishment, or that they are getting what they “deserve” for breaking the 
law, and in any event that there is nothing they can do to bring about change. Moreover, 
in contrast to the many adult inmates in prisons and jails w'ho bring litigation and assist 
others in doing so, there are no adolescent “jailhouse lawyers” in juvenile facilities in this 
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country. Many youth who find themselves involved in the juvenile justice system are 
unable to read and write, and few if any have sufficient understanding of the court system 
to file pro se litigation. 

There is Extensive Abuse of Children in Juvenile Facilities The amount of 
abuse that young people suffer in state and local facilities is extensive and deeply 
troubling. In Texas, there were more than 2,000 allegations of staff abuse of children 
incarcerated in Texas Youth Commission facilities between January 2003, and December 
2006.*’ At the South Dakota State Training School in 2000, staff regularly chained 
children to the four comers of their beds by their wrists and ankles, sprayed them with 
pepper spray (Oleoresin Capiscum), and locked them in their rooms for days and weeks 
at a time.^ At the Scioto Juvenile Correctional Facility in Ohio in 2004, several staff 
members were indicted after investigations revealed that male staff sexually abused 
incarcerated girls.* At the Marion Juvenile Correctional Facility in Ohio, staff were 
found to have encouraged fights between boys, toothaches went untreated, and youth 
with severe mental illnesses faced “extreme behavior management options” such as 
restraints and forced medication.'^ 

Abusive conditions for children exist all over the country. The Swan Valley 
Y outh Academy in Montana was closed in 2006 after a state Department of Public Health 
and Human Services investigation found numerous violations, including neglect and 
failure to report child abuse and an attempted suicide.**’ In Florida, state audits found that 
juvenile facilities in the northeast part of the state had “deplorable” conditions and 
provided inadequate treatment, including no prenatal care for pregnant girls.” In 
Maryland, a 1 7-year-old youth died in the Bowling Brook facility earlier this year after 
being held in restraint for three hours by staff. An investigation by the Maryland 
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Department of Juvenile Services, which contracted with the program to house delinquent 
youth, found a pattern of abusive restraints.*^ Tn Tennessee, a boy died this year at the 
Chad Youth Development Center after staff restrained him. An investigation found 
another death of an adolescent, in 2005, and complaints of excessive use of force by 
staff. In New York City, children in the juvenile justice system have gotten inadequate 
medical care. ” In Chicago, according to the Chicago Tribune, the Cook County Juvenile 
Temporary Detention Center is “out of control. Children languish there like warehoused 
animals.. .Kids live in filthy surroundings... Children face ‘an alarming risk of suicide 
and inadequate mental health services’ and ‘a climate of fear and violence.’”*' 

Some systemic abuses have been documented by the U.S. Department of Justice, 
In Louisiana’s notorious Tallulah Youth Facility, the Justice Department found 
horrendous restraint, isolation, and use of force practices. “* In Mississippi, according to 
the Department of Justice, staff “hog-tied” youth, shackled girls to a pole, kept girls in the 
“Dark Room” for days, and forced youth to eat their own vomit.*’ 

Many of these abuses only came to light after extensive complaints or after 
tragedies occurred. The scope of these abuses demonstrates the need for readily available 
legal remedies for victimized children. 

Restrictions on Legal Remedies Work Special Hardships for Incarcerated 
Children. The exhaustion requirements of the PLRA are especially difficult for children 
to meet. To exhaust their administrative remedies, children must utilize the facility 
grievance system. But for many incarcerated children, the grievance process is difficult 
to access or totally unavailable. In one of the Texas facilities, a supervisor who coerced 
children into performing sex acts on him also held the key to the complaint box - leaving 
the children no way to file grievances or to seek legal redress. In the Scioto and Marion 
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juvenile facilities in Ohio, an investigation specifically found that grievance procedures 
made it difficult for youth to report illegal abuse.** Tn addition, security measures in 
juvenile facilities frequently make access to grievance forms and writing implements 
very difficult. 

Many children in juvenile facilities fear retaliation if they file a complaint against 
a staff member. Combined with their lack of knowledge of their legal rights, this leaves 
children vulnerable to predatory staff or other incarcerated youth, with no means for 
bringing the abuse to the attention of authorities. 

Yet if children fail to follow official grievance procedures, they get kicked out of 
court. For example, in one case in Indiana, a boy named Steven was incarcerated in the 
South Bend juvenile facility for theft. He was repeatedly beaten by other youth in the 
facility, but staff did not protect him. For a period of time he was placed on suicide 
watch. He was assaulted in one room with four camera monitors. He was raped, and 
beaten with “padlock-laden socks.” Staff photographed his injuries but did not stop the 
abuse. He did not report the incidents to staff for fear of being labeled a “snitch.” Some 
staff encouraged the beatings and arranged for juveniles to fight. Some handcuffed one 
juvenile so that others could beat him, a practice called “jumping.” He was transferred to 
two other Indianajuvenile facilities, and suffered physical abuse at both of them. 

Steven’s mother did report the beatings to the statf at the South Bend facility, and they 
told her that they were doing everything possible to ensure his safety. Steven’s mother 
also wrote to two juvenile court judges, one of whom advised Indiana Governor Frank 
O’Bannon about concerns for Steven’s safety. 

Steven’s mother filed suit against the Indiana Department of Corrections on his 
behalf The federal court held that, despite the “heroic efforts” of his mother to protect 
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her son, under the Prison Litigation Reform Act the suit must be dismissed for failure to 
exhaust administrative remedies. 

As this information has come to light about abuses of i ncarcerated children in the 
years since the passage of the PLRA, now is the time for Congress to take action to 
amend the statute to protect children from abuse and make full legal remedies available. 

1 thank the Chairmen and members of the Committees for the opportunity to present this 
information to you. 

1 701 K Si reel, UW 
Suite 800 

Washington, DC 20006 

tff!: 202,637,0377 
fax 202,379,1 600 

www.ccip.org 
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Testimony of Human Rights Watch 

For the House Judiciary Subcommittees on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland 
Security and the Constitution, Civil Rights, and Civil Liberties 
Regarding proposed revisions to the Prison Litigation Reform Act (PLRA) 
November 8, 2007 

Human Rights Watch welcomes this opportunity to present to the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security and the Subcommittee on 
the Constitution, Civil Rights, and Civil Liberties our concerns about several misguided 
provisions in the Prison Litigation Reform Act of 1996 and to urge you to support long 
overdue reforms. 

Introduction 

Human Rights Watch is the largest human rights organization based in the United States. 
Our researchers conduct fact-finding investigations into human rights abuses in all 
regions of the world. Human Rights Watch has been investigating and reporting on 
prison conditions and the treatment of incarcerated people in the United States for over 
twenty years. Our reports on US prison conditions include Prison Conditions in the 
United States (1991); All Too Familiar: Sexual Abuse of Women in U.S. State Prisons 
(1996); Cold Storage: Stiper-Maximiim Security Confinement in Indiana (1997); 
Nowhere to Hide: Retaliation Against Women in Michigan State Prisons ( 1 998); No 
Escape: Male Rape in U.S. Prisons (2001), Ill-Equipped: U.S. Prisons and Offenders 
with Mental Illness (2003); and Cruel and Degrading: The Use of Dogs for Cell 
Extractions in U.S. Prisons (2006). In recognition of Human Rights Watch’s expertise 
on US prison conditions, a senior Human Rights Watch staff member has been appointed 
as a Commissioner of the National Prison Rape Elimination Commission, established by 
the Prison Rape Elimination Act of 2003 (PREA).' 

Human Rights Watch’s research both before and after the PLRA was passed has 
convinced us that this legislation undermines both the public interest and US human 
rights obligations. It is a serious obstacle to holding prison officials accountable when 
they fail to provide humane treatment and decent living conditions; to securing 
appropriate remedies for incarcerated adults and youth when their civil and human rights 
are violated; and to promoting the public interest in well-managed, safe and productive 
prisons. 

In the United States constitutional framework of checks and balances, the courts ensure 
that public officials cannot violate their legal obligations with impunity, and that 


‘42 U.S.C. § 15601, el seq. 
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individuals - however disfavored politically or socially- have the opportunity to seek 
vindication of their rights and redress for violations of those rights.^ 

Under international law, prisoners possess the same panoply of fundamental human rights 
as everyone else, subject only to the restrictions that are unavoidable in a closed 
environment.^ In particular they possess rights that govern their treatment while detained 
or incarcerated, including the right to be treated with “humanity and with respect for the 
inherent dignity of the human person.”'^ Among the rights all persons possess is the right 
to an accessible and effective remedy. The International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights (ICCPR), to which the United States is a party, provides that an “effective 
remedy” must be available to all persons whose internationally recognized rights have 
been violated.^ The UN Human Rights Committee has emphasized that remedies should 
include measures to prevent a recurrence of the violation as well as appropriate 
compensation.'’ Accordingly prisoners, like all other persons, have the right to an 
accessible and effective remedy when their rights are violated. 


■ As early as 1803, die US Supreme Court noted tliat “it is a settled and invariable principle. .. llial every 
right, when withheld, must have a remedy, and ewry injury' its proper redress.” Marhurv v. Madison, 5 
U.S. (1 Crancli) 137, 163 (1803). 

3 

See the UN Committee on Human Rights. General Comment No. 21. Article 10, Humane Treatment of 
Prisoners Deprived of their Libcrh , at paragraph 3 ( 1994). The UN Conunittcc provides authoritative 
interpretation and guidance on the scope and natiue of obligations miderthe International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR) to wliich the United States is a part)' (see below). Several otlier 
international documents also affirm the tenet that prisoners retain fundamental human rights while 
incarcerated, including the United Nations Standard Mirmnum Rules for tlie Treatment of Prisoners, the 
Body of Principles for the Protection of All Persons under Any Form of Detention or Imprisonment, and 
the Basic Principles for the Treatment of Prisoners. Tlie Basic Principles, adopted by the General 
Assembly in 1990. state: 

Except for those limitations dial are demonslrablv necessitated by the 
fact of incarceration, all prisoners sliall retain the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms set ont in tlic Uni\rersal Declaration of Hmnan 
Rights, and, where the State concerned is a part}', tlie International Covenant 
on Economic. Social and Cultural Rights, and the International Cov enant on 
Civil and Political Rights and the Optional Protocol thereto, as well as such 
other rights as are set out in other United Nations covenants. 

Art. 5, Basic Principles for the Treatment of Prisoners, adopted and proclaimed by General Assembly 
Resolution 45/1 11 of 14 December 1990. 

Art 10(1). liilemalional Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR). adopted December 16. 1966, 
G.A. Res. 2200A(XXI),21UNGAOR Supp. (No. 16) at 52, UNDoc.A/6316 (1966), 999 UNTS 171, 
entered into force March 23, 1976, ratified by the U.S. on Jime 8, 1992. 

"ICCPR, Art. 2(3). 

^ “Article 2, paragraph 3 [of the ICCPR] requires tliat States parties make reparation to individuals whose 
Covenant rights have been violated... In addition to the explicit reparation required by articles 9. paragraph 
5. and 14. paragraph 6. the Committee considers that the Covenant generally entails appropriate 
compensation.'' Human Rights Committee, General Comment 3 1 [80], Nature of the General legal 
Obligation Imposed on States Parties to the Covenant U.N. Doc. CCPR/C/21/Rev.l/Add.l3 (2004), par. 16. 
In addition to compensation, the Committee also emphasizes that remedies include taking “measures to 
prevent a recurrence of a violation of the Covenant.'’ “guarantees of non-repelilion and clianges in relevant 
laws and practices, as well as bringing to Justice the perpetrators of human rights violations." Ibid. 
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Congress enacted the PLRA in 1996 to curb what it believed was a deluge of frivolous 
prisoner lawsuits abusing the judicial system. The legislation’s chief sponsor. Senator 
Orrin Hatch, emphasized at the time that his purpose was not “to prevent inmates from 
raising legitimate claims.” Yet a decade of experience with the PLRA reveals that the 
legislation has had precisely that unintended effect. 

The PLRA places severe limitations on the ability of incarcerated adults and youth to 
challenge and obtain remedies for abusive prison conditions through litigation. It 
prevents countless serious claims by prisoners from reaching federal courts - including 
claims of physical and sexual abuse, gross mistreatment of confined juveniles, medical 
mistreatment, and lack of mental health treatment. It unfairly limits the damages 
incarcerated persons can receive for violations of their rights. And it permits 
unconstitutional prison conditions to fester, because it prevents courts from ensuring 
solutions to the problem when corrections officials are unwilling or unable to do so. The 
restrictions and limitations imposed by the PLRA cannot be squared with US 
international human rights obligations. They operate to deny prisoners access to effective 
remedies that will end and compensate them for violations of their rights. 

PLRA and Prison Sexual Violence 

We believe the impact of the PLRA can best be appreciated if we illustrate how it 
frustrates Congress’s goal of eliminating sexual abuse in US prisons. In 2003, shocked 
by the extent of sexual abuse in prison, its devastating consequences, and the lack of 
response by prison officials, Congress enacted the Prison Rape Elimination Act (PREA). 
The legislation inaugurated a national effort to eliminate prison rape by staff or inmates. 
The ability of prisoners to obtain the assistance of the courts when prison officials fail to 
protect them from sexual abuse is critical to the success of this effort. But absent refonn, 
the PLRA severely limits that ability. 

I) The exhaustion requirement 

The PLRA requires courts to dismiss prisoners’ cases if they have not satisfied all 
internal complaint procedures, including meeting tight deadlines for filing the initial 
grievance and making administrative appeals. It is entirely reasonable to ensure that 
prison officials have an opportunity to respond to and resolve prisoners’ grievances 
before a court steps in. It is not reasonable, however, for prison officials to escape 
accountability for unlawful conduct simply because a prisoner fails to dot an “i” or cross 
a “t” in following internal grievance procedures - for example, because the prisoner fails 
to submit a grievance within 48 hours of the incident of abuse, as many prison systems 
require. 

Although complying with grievance procedures can be difficult for any prisoner, it may 
be particularly difficult for prisoners who have endured sexual abuse at the hands of staff 
or other inmates. The trauma of sexual violence may leave them emotionally incapable 
of filing a complaint within a short time period - particularly when a prisoner abused by 
staff must first informally “complain” to the very officer who abused her as the first step 
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in the grievance process/ Prisoners are also reluctant to grieve against officers who have 
abused them because the lack of confidentiality that often surrounds grievances exposes 
them to retaliation by the officer or other staff and because prisoners are aware that those 
who come forward with allegations of staff sexual abuse are often intimidated or even 
punished for doing so. 

Fear of retaliation also deters prisoners from complaining about inmate-on-inmate rape. 
They fear being attacked and injured by the perpetrator of the abuse because prison 
officials often fail to take adequate steps to protect them and because the perpetrators are 
rarely effectively punished. As a prisoner explained to Human Rights Watch, 

The first time [1 was raped] I told on my attackers. All [the authorities] did was 
moved me from one facility to another. And I saw my attacker again not too long 
after I tolded on him. Then I paid for it. Because I tolded on him, he got even 
with me. So after that, I would not, did not tell again.* 

They also know that they risk assault from other prisoners if they are known to have 
“snitched” on another inmate. One prisoner who was repeatedly raped by his cellmate 
wrote to Human Rights Watch, “T never went to the authorities, as I was too fearful of the 
consequences from any other inmate. 1 already had enough problems, so didn’t want to 
add to them by taking on the prison identity as a ‘rat’ or ‘snitch.’ 1 already feared for my 
life. I didn’t want to make it worse. . Prisoners who have been raped by other 
prisoners may also fail to meet grievance deadlines because they feel complaining is 
futile; they believe prison officials are disdainful and indifferent about sexual abuse and 
will not do anything about it. As one prisoner told Human Rights Watch, “I told my 
complaint and Mrs. P said that I was never raped that I just gave it up.”'“ 

A class action lawsuit pending in New York illustrates the particular difficulty the PLRA 
exhaustion requirement poses for prisoners alleging staff sexual abuse. Fifteen female 
prisoners in four different New York prisons alleged that male guards sexually abused 
them from 2001 to 2003. The alleged abuse included sexual assault, harassment, forcible 
rape, sexual intercourse, anal intercourse, oral sexual acts, sexual touching, voyeurism, 
invasion of personal privacy, demeaning sexual comments, and intimidation to deter 
women prisoners from reporting sexual misconduct." The women also alleged that the 
prisons’ system for reporting and investigating complaints of sexual misconduct was 
inadequate and contributed to the persistence of staff sexual abuse." They allege that 
complaints of sexual abuse are not treated confidentially, and that “the persons to whom 


In many prison systems, grievance procedures require a prisoner to confront informally the implicated 
officer as a first step before filing a fonnal grievance, even wliilc the officer is still in a contact position 
with the prisoner. Human Rights Watch ,11/ Too Familiar: Sexual Abuse of Women in US. State Prisons 
(1996). at 5. 

^Htiman Rights Watch, !\n Uscape: Mate Rape in U.S. Prisons (2001) (hereinafter ''No Fscape"). at 132. 

^ No F.scape. at 2 1 2. 

No Fscape. at 152. 

Amador v. Andresv.s, el at.. No. 03 Civ. 0650 (KTD) (S.D.N.Y.), First Amended Class Action Complamt, 
September 5, 2003, at 2. 

‘‘ Ibid., H 26' 
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such complaints are to be made are colleagues of the perpetrator(s) of the abuse, putting 
the victim at risk of retaliation.”*^ The lawsuit also states that the system deters women 
from reporting sexual misconduct by providing ambiguous and incomplete information 
about how to complain; punishing women for admitting to sexual relations with staff; 
failing to protect complainants against retaliation; failing to adequately investigate 
complaints; and failing to take appropriate action against perpetrators if and when women 
do come forward. *“' 

In 2005, the state moved to have the suit dismissed, because some of the plaintiffs in the 
class action lawsuit had failed to exhaust administrative remedies as required by the 
PLRA. The judge has yet to rule on the motion. The state is thus insisting, bizarrely, 
that all the plaintiffs must exhaust the administrative system that they are challenging as 
useless and counterproductive. The state’s motion to dismiss on PLRA grounds and the 
judge’s failure to rule on it have delayed by years the ability of the plaintiffs to vindicate 
their right to be free of staff sexual abuse. 

Recommendation; The PLRA should be amended so that if prisoners have not 
presented their claims to responsible prison officials before filing suit, the court may 
stay the case for a snfficient time to give prison officials the opportnnity to resolve 
the complaint administratively. 

2) The physical injury requirement 

With the Prison Rape Elimination Act, Congress has sought to eliminate not only violent 
rape, but also such sexual misconduct as fondling prisoners’ breasts or genitals, 
subjecting them to unnecessary strip searches, making lewd remarks, or peeping at them 
while they shower or use the toilet. Y et the PLRA bars prisoners from recovering 
damages for such sexual degradation and humiliation. Under the PLRA a prisoner may 
not obtain damages for unlawful or unconstitutional conduct that has caused mental or 
emotional suffering unless the prisoner has also suffered a more than minor physical 

■ ■ i.‘i 

injury. 

There are numerous examples of prisoners denied judicial relief for alleged sexual abuse 
because they did not claim physical injury. Because of the physical injury requirement, 
courts have dismissed complaints by: 

• two female prisoners who alleged that they were strip-searched by male guards. 
After the incident, one woman began to suffer migraine headaches, while the 
other attempted suicide by drug overdose. The court ruled that the women had 
not satisfied the PLRA’s physical injury requirement; “a few hours of lassitude 
and nausea and the discomfort of having her stomach pumped is no more than a 


'' Tbid.. 1 27. 

Ibid., Ill 29, 32, .15-39. 

The PLRA stales llial “No Federal civil aclioii may be brouglil by a prisoner conTined in a jail, prison or 
other correctional facility’, for mental or emotional injuiy' suffered while in eustody without a prior showing 
of physical injury.” 42 il.S.C. § 1997e(e). 
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de mhnmis physical injury.”*® 

• a prisoner who alleged that a female corrections officer had grabbed his penis and 
held it in her hand * 

• a prisoner who alleged that a prison employee reached between his legs and 
rubbed his genitals.*** 

• a prisoner who claimed to be routinely viewed in the nude by opposite-sex staff. 
The court dismissed the action despite finding that the complaint alleged a 
violation of clearly established constitutional rights.” 

At least one court has held that even an allegation of sexual assault, without further 
statement of physical injury, did not satisfy the physical injury requirement of the PLRA. 
Although the prisoners’ complaint asserted that officers had fondled their genitals and 
“sexually battered them by sodomy” the court dismissed their case because “the plaintiffs 
do not make any claim of physical injury beyond the bare allegation of sexual assault.”^** 

Congress no doubt thought that the physical injury requirement would help protect prison 
officials from having to respond to frivolous lawsuits. But the provision is not necessary. 
Even without it, the courts have the authority needed to screen out cases that allege staff 
conduct that does not raise constitutional concerns. Congress certainly did not intend the 
PLRA to allow prison staff to sexually abuse and humiliate prisoners with impunity. 

Recommendation: The physical injnry reqnirement shonid he repealed. 

3) Other constraints on prisoner litiaation 

The PLRA contains several other provisions that limit the ability of prisoners to 
challenge and remedy abusive prison conditions through litigation. None of these 
provisions is necessary to deter or prevent frivolous prisoner litigation. All of them 
restrict litigation that raises serious claims involving, for example, sexual or physical 
abuse. And all of them impose unique limitations and restrictions on prisoner litigation 
that do not exist in other civil rights cases. 

•The PLRA severely restricts the amount of attorney fees that can be recovered in 
successful cases brought by prisoners, hindering the ability of prisoners to find legal 
representation, even in the most meritorious cases. For example, the PLRA caps the 
fee award at 1 50 percent of the j udgment no matter how much time or expense a 
lawyer has invested in a prisoner’s case. If, for example, a jury awards a prisoner 


Moya V. City of Albuquerque, Civil No. 96-1257 DJS/RLP (D.N.M., Memorandum Opinion and Order, 
Nov. 17, 1997), at 3-4. 

'■ Smith V. Shady. 2006 U.S. Dist. LEXIS 24754 (M.D. Pa., Feb. 8. 2006), al *5-6. 

Cobb V. Kelly, 2007 WL 2159315 (N.D. Miss.. July 26. 2007). 

A.'ihann Ra v. Commonwealth ofJlrginia. 112 F. Siipp. 2d 559, 565-66 (W.D. Va. 2000). 

“ Hancock v. Payne, 2006 U.S. Disl. LEXIS 1648 (S.D. Miss., Jan. 4, 2006). al * 10. 
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$5,000 because staff failed to protect him and he was raped, the lawyer can receive no 
more than $7,500 in attorney fees, even if the actual legal costs were many times that 
much. Unable to find lawyers to take on their cases, prisoners all too often are forced 
to represent themselves, dooming most of their cases to failure, whatever the true 
merits of their claims. 

•The PLRA requires that up to 25% of the damages prisoners are awarded in a 
successful case be applied to the attorney fees the court orders prison officials to pay. 
This unfairly deprives inmates of the compensation to which they would otherwise be 
entitled and provides an unconscionable windfall for officials by reducing their costs 
for violating the law. 

•The PLRA requires automatic termination of court orders regarding prison 
conditions after two years unless the prisoners prove ongoing constitutional 
violations, i.e., unless they successfully re-litigate the merits of the case.^* Meaningful 
reform of abusive prison conditions pursuant to court orders often takes time; 
institutional inertia, bureaucratic obstacles, lack of funding or even disagreement with 
the court can slow the pace of change. The public interest in well-run prisons is 
better served when courts are not hamstrung in their ability to ensure full compliance 
with their orders. 

Reconiniendation: The PLRA should be amended to remove limitations on attorney 
fees and the courts’ power to provide relief that do not exist in non-prison civil 
rights cases. 

4) Application of the PLRA to Juveniles 

It is unclear why the PLRA applies to juveniles. Far from being likely to submit 
frivolous claims, young people in custody are far less likely than adults to seek relief 
even from abusive detention conditions. Indeed, because youth may be even more likely 
than adults to confront unchecked violence and sexual assault in detention, their access to 
the courts should be encouraged, not discouraged. 

In one recent case, a youth was repeatedly assaulted and once even raped by other 
residents while he was held in state juvenile facilities. Staff were allegedly aware of the 
beatings and the boy’s mother made what the court called “heroic” efforts to protect her 
son by notifying numerous authorities about the problem. The court nonetheless 
dismissed the boy’s civil rights complaint because he had never filed any formal 
grievances about any of the incidents of abuse he endured and the staffs failure to protect 
him. If he had sought to comply with the specified grievance process, he would have had 
to file grievances within 48 hours of any incident of abuse. 


' By contrast, in civil rights cases that do not involve prisoners, the burden is on defendants seeking to 
terminate a eourt order to prove tliat tlrcy arc operating and will continue to operate according to 
constitutional icquirements. 

Minix V. Pazera. 2005 U.S. Dist LEXIS 44824 (N.D. Ind., July 27. 2005). 
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Recommendation; The PLRA should be amended to exempt from its provisions 
children under the age of 18 . 

5) Filing Fees and other Bars to Prisoner Civil Rights Cases 

Indigent persons are typically exempted from having to pay the steep federal court filing 
fees in civil rights cases. Yet the PLRA requires poor prisoners to pay at least a partial 
filing fee at the outset of the case and to pay the entire fee — currently a hefty $350 — over 
time. And a prisoner who has had three complaints or appeals dismissed - even if solely 
on technical grounds, and even if the dismissals happened years ago - is permanently 
barred from ever filing another case without first paying the entire $350 up front, 
something few prisoners can do. Congress has recognized that poverty should not be a 
barrier to judicial relief from unlawful conduct by public officials and it has authorized 
the waiver of judicial filing fees for indigent civil rights plaintiffs. It should not treat poor 
prisoners any differently. 

Recommendation: The PLRA should be amended to ensnre that prisoners in 
civil rights cases are not snbject to filing fee provisions more onerons than those 
that apply to any other person bringing a civil rights case. 
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Dear Member of Congress, 

We write in support of amending the Prison Litigation Reform Act (PLRA), 
which was signed into law in 1996. The original intent of the PLRA was to reduce 
frivolous litigation by prisoners, and it has been quite successful at accomplishing this. 
We continue to support the core element of the PLRA, which is the screening provision 
that has proven effective at identifying and throwing out frivolous claims. But after 1 1 
years it is also evident that unintended consequences of the law have left prisoners with 
little judicial protection against actual incidents of sexual abuse, religious discrimination, 
and other rights violations. 

The time has come for Congress to take another look at this law in order to fix the 
problems that have resulted in countless horror stories to which we cannot turn a blind 
eye. 


One of the unintended consequences was caused by the “exhaustion” provision, 
which basically states that prisoners must exhaust all recourse options available to them 
in the grievance systems in prison before gaining the ability to file a lawsuit in federal 
court. On its face, this is a good provision - assuming there is a sound grievance process 
in place and it is followed by prison officials, we believe prisoners must first try to solve 
their problems there. In reality, however, the grievance processes in many prisons are too 
convoluted to be workable for a majority of inmates, many of whom are illiterate and/or 
mentally ill. Further, there are documented incidents where corrections officers have 
manipulated the process to intentionally prevent inmates from exhausting their options. 
And many incarcerated individuals, including rape victims, fear for their safety if they 
file a complaint with prison officials. The result: many prisoners are not able to exhaust 
their options in prison, and are thus unable to gain access to the federal courts. 

Another unintended consequence has been that federal courts are too often 
powerless to protect incarcerated juveniles, who were never the source of frivolous 
lawsuits in the first place. Because the PLRA applies to juveniles, its exhaustion 
provision frequently prevents federal courts from intervening to protect children from 
abuse and rape in detention. Recently, a state-wide scandal in Texas revealed that for 
years children detained by the Texas Youth Commission were subject to sexual abuse by 
staff. But because one of the supervisors, who is blamed for forcing children to perform 
sexual acts on him also held the key to the complaint box, the children had nowhere to go 
for help, and the courts were powerless to intervene. Once the scandal broke and the 
Texas legislature stepped in, detained children and their parents were able to come 
forward and over one thousand complaints of sexual abuse have now been alleged. 

A third consequence has been that victims of religious rights violations, sexual 
harassment, and even victims of coerced sex are often denied access to appropriate 
judicial remedies because of the PLRA’s “physical injury” provision, which requires a 
person to prove he or she suffered a physical injury in order to obtain compensatory 
damages, regardless of whether any mental or emotional injury was incurred. A prisoner 
who is repeatedly denied the right to practice his or her religion -attend services, meet 
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with a chaplain, or obtain a bible, Koran, or Torah - cannot prove a physical injury. 
Likewise, a female prisoner who has her breasts fondled by a male guard may not be able 
to prove she suffered physical injury. And a child in detention, who is told by a guard 
that he may not have visits with his mother unless he performs sexual favors for the 
guard, likely cannot prove a physical injury under the PLRA. These abuses cause 
suffering that cannot be overlooked simply because they are not physical in nature. 

We believe justice and morality require that incarcerated children be exempted 
from the PLRA, and that the exhaustion and physical injury provisions be fixed. 

We must not turn our heads away from abuses such as rape and religious rights 
violations simply because they occur behind prison walls. We have a moral obligation to 
protect the rights of those who are most vulnerable in our society. As leaders in the faith 
community, we urge Congress to detemiine what fixes need to be made to ensure that the 
fundamental rights of prisoners are protected, and amend the PLRA. 

Sincerely, 


Church of the Brethren WitnessAVashington Office 
Church of Scientology 
Friends Committee on National Legislation 
Institute on Religion and Public Policy 
International CURE 

Mennonite Central Committee, W ashington Office 

National Advocacy Center of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd 

National Alliance for Faith and Justice 

National Association of Evangelicals 

Presbyterian Church (USA), Washington Office 

Sojourners 

United Church of Christ, Justice and Witness Ministries 
United Methodist Church, General Board of Church and Society 
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November 5, 2007 


House Committee on the Judiciary 
U.S House of Representatives 
United States Congress 
2138 Rayburn House Office Buiiding 
Washington, DC 20515 


RE: Letter in Support of SAVE Coalition re PLRA Reform Bill 

Dear Committee Members: 

Prison Legal News (PLN) is a non-profit monthly publication that primarily covers prison, 
jail and corrections-related civil litigation. We have approximately 7,000 subscribers, of 
whom 65% are incarcerated, and have been publishing since 1990. We report on the 
precise type of litigation that is most affected by the Prison Litigation Reform Act. 

The Prison Litigation Reform Act (PLRA) was enacted by Congress in 1996 for the 
specific purpose of discouraging and restricting frivolous litigation by prisoners. While 
the PLRA has been successful in achieving this goal, it has done so at the expense of 
barring meritorious lawsuits that prisoners have been unable to file or pursue due to 
PLRA provisions that limit all prison litigation, whether frivolous or not. 

Since the PLRA was enacted, PLN has reported on meritorious prisoner lawsuits on a 
broad range of issues - from sexual abuse of prisoners and grossly inadequate medical 
care to conditions of confinement and physical abuse by prison and jail guards - that 
have been restricted or barred by PLRA provisions. These provisions, among others, 
include a requirement that prisoners must show physical injury before raising claims of 
emotional or mental injuries; limits on attorney fees for prisoners who prevail in lawsuits; 
and administrative exhaustion that is sometimes difficult for prisoners to meet. 

Concerning the PLRA's physical injury requirement (42 U.S.C. § 1997e(e)), in a Tenth 
Circuit case the court vacated a jury award of more than $46,000 to a Kansas prisoner 
who was denied a religious kosher diet in violation of the First Amendment, holding that 
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First Amendment claims absent a physical injury were barred by the PLRA. The case 
was Searles v. Van Bebber, 251 F.3d 869 (10th Cir. 2001). In another lawsuit, a U.S. 
District Court held that injuries including bruises, abrasions, cuts and a bloody nose did 
not constitute "physical injury" within the meaning of the PLFtA. See: Luong v. Hatt, 979 
F.Supp. 481 (ND TX 1997). And In one particularly egregious case, a Colorado prisoner 
was brutally assaulted by prison guards, and five guards were subsequently indicted for 
federal civil rights violations. When the prisoner sued due to the beating and malicious 
prosecution, the District Court dismissed several of the malicious prosecution claims 
based on the PLRA's physical injury requirement, since no physical injury was involved 
in those claims even though they clearly raised legitimate civil rights violations. See: 
Turnerv. Schultz, 130 F.Supp.2d 1216 (D.Colo. 2001). 

In regard to the PLFtA's cap on attorney fees, in one case a prisoner prevailed at trial 
and was awarded $1 .00 in nominal damages by a federal jury. Based on the PLFtA's 
attorney fee cap provisions under 42 U.S.C. § 1997e(d)(2), the attorney received a fee 
award of $1 .50. which was upheld on appeal. The case is Foulk v. Charrier, 262 F.3d 
687 (8th Cir. 2001). Further, the PLFtA's attorney fee cap was criticized by a federal 
judge in Michigan, who noted it does not further Congress' goal of reducing frivolous 
prisoner lawsuits. See: Sallierv. Scott, 151 F.Supp. 2d 836 (E.D. Mich. 2001). Indeed, 
if a prisoner prevails at trial, that necessarily means the suit was not frivolous, and the 
fee cap dissuades civil rights attorneys from taking meritorious prison cases. 

In terms of exhaustion of administrative remedies (42 U.S.C. § 1997e(a)), in one federal 
case a prisoner who severely injured his hand and required reconstructive surgery was 
unable to file a timely grievance because he was unable to write. The U.S. District Court 
dismissed his suit for failure to exhaust the grievance process. The case was reversed 
on appeal; however, not all prisoners are able to appeal adverse court rulings due to the 
expensive appellate filing fee ($450). This case illustrates the problems with the PLRA's 
administrative exhaustion requirement, which provides no exceptions for prisoners who 
have physical disabilities, or who are illiterate, mentally ill or precluded by prison staff 
from filing grievances. The case was Days v. Johnson, 322 F.3d 863 (5th Cir. 2003). In 
another 5*'^ Circuit case, the court held that a nearly blind prisoner was still required to 
exhaust administrative remedies, and affirmed the dismissal of his suit for failure to do 
so. See: Farrington v. Louisiana Dept, of Corrections, 315 F.3d 529 (5th Cir. 2002). 

Based on the above examples, as well as many other non-frivolous prisoner-related 
cases, PLN supports reform of the PLRA as advocated by the SAVE Coalition. To the 
extent that the PLRA precludes or restricts meritorious lawsuits filed by prisoners, and 
unfairly limits the fees earned by the attorneys who represent them, such provisions 
should be repealed. Prisoners' civil rights should not be held to a lower standard than 
those of non-incarcerated citizens - the Constitution does not distinguish between the 
rights of prisoners and non-prisoners, and neither should Congress. 


Sincerely, 


Alex Friedmann 
Associate Editor, PLN 
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Testimony of Juvenile Law Center, Youth Law Center, 

National Center for Youth Law, and Center for Children’s Law and Policy 
for the Honse Judiciary Subcommittees on Crime, Terrorism and Homeland 
Security and Constitution, Civil Rights and Civil Liberties 
November 8, 2007 

Prepared by Jessica Feierman, Juvenile T,aw Center’ 

Juvenile Law Center, Youth Law Center, National Center for Youth Law and 
Center for Children’s Law and Policy work to ensure that the child welfare, juvenile 
Justice and other public systems provide vulnerable children with the protection and 
services they need to become happy, healthy and productive adults. We are particularly 
concerned that the juvenile justice system be used only when necessary, that it fulfill its 
promise of rehabilitation, and that children who are served by it receive adequate 
education as well as physical and mental health care. Juvenile Law Center, et al. would 
like to thank the House Judiciary Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland 
Security and the Subcommittee on the Constitution, Civil Rights, and Civil Liberties for 
holding a hearing on the Prison Litigation Refonn Act (PLRA). We urge you to exempt 
juveniles from the Act. 

Applying the PLRA to juveniles serves neither the goals of the Act nor the 
welfare of our country’s children for a number of reasons: (1) children’s conditions cases 
are extremely rare, regardless of the PLRA; (2) federal law already protects the courts 
from frivolous litigation by incarcerated youth; (3) the unique characteristics of 
incarcerated youth mean that many of the PLRA’s provisions serve as a complete bar to 
court; (4) the PLRA undermines the rehabilitation at the core of the juvenile justice 
system; and (5) applying the PLRA to children reduces public safety. 

The PLRA was designed to reduce the number of frivolous prisoner lawsuits 
reaching the courts. Juveniles do not file frivolous lawsuits. Indeed, there was no 
legislative history when the Act was passed to suggest that children file frivolous 
lawsuits. Even before the PLRA was enacted, juveniles engaged in very little inmate 


^ For more iiifonnalion or questions, call 215-625-0551 or email jreiermaiFrrjlc.org. 
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litigation.^ A few key characteristics of incarcerated children explain this reality. First, 
children lack exposure to the legal system. Incarcerated youth generally do not have 
access to law libraries, legal materials, or jailhouse lawyers. Even when faced with a 
legitimate legal problem such as physical or sexual abuse by correctional officers, many 
children do not recognize litigation as an option. This problem is exacerbated by the low 
literacy levels of incarcerated youth, with many reading years behind grade level. ^ 

More importantly, a pre-existing mechanism protects the courts from a flood of 
frivolous litigation by incarcerated youth: persons under age 18 cannot file civil lawsuits 
on their own. Federal Rule 17(c) requires that a guardian, “next friend” or guardian ad 
litem represent a minor in any civil lawsuit.'* The Rule is constructed to ensure that an 
adult with the minor’s best interest in mind participate in any legal action on the child’s 
behalf Such an adult will not proceed with a frivolous lawsuit — the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure provide for sanctions against lawyers who file frivolous suits, and our 
experience is clear that parents do not bring suits on their children’s behalf without going 
to lawyers first. Thus, the Federal Rules already provide a system for filtering out 
frivolous lawsuits in those rare cases where a child wants to initiate a lawsuit on his or 
her own behalf. 

While the PLRA as a whole is inappropriate for children, certain provisions of the 
Act are particularly inapt as applied to youth. For example, the requirement that 
prisoners exhaust administrative remedies before filing suit in federal court, 28 U.S.C. § 
1997e(a), fails to recognize the unique status of incarcerated juveniles. Again, Federal 
Rule 17(c) is instructive. While the Rule recognizes that children cannot proceed to civil 
court on their own because the law deems them incapable of the requisite legal 
knowledge and decision-making capacity, the PLRA exhaustion provision requires 
children to initiate litigation on their own by exhausting administrative remedies. Indeed, 


^ Michael J. Dale, Lawsuits and Public Policy: The Role of Litigation in Correcting Conditions in Juvenile 
Detention Centers, 32 U.S.F.L. Rev. 675, 681 (1998). 

^ For example, in Alexander iv Boyd. 876 F. supp. 773, 790 (D.S.C. 1 995), the court acknowledged that it 
would make no sense to provide children, on average three years behind their expected grade level, with a 
law librarv . 

^Fed. R. Civ. P. 17(c) 
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courts have explicitly held that a parent’s attempt to resolve a child’s problem within a 
correctional system does not satisfy the PLRA’s exhaustion requirement.^ 

The exhaustion provision of the PLRA also particularly burdens youth because of 
their lower literacy levels, lack of legal information, and lack of assistance from other 
inmates. In most facilities, prisoners must exhaust administrative remedies by filing 
written complaints in the prison grievance system. Grievance systems often require 
prisoners to follow complicated procedures and complete all complaints and appeals 
within short timeframes. Such systems are often completely inaccessible to children. In 
Brock V. Kenton Comity, KY, 93 Fed. Appx. 793 (6'*' Cir. 2004), for example, a child filed 
suit alleging that staff physically abused him. The child explained that he had not known 
that there was a grievance system, that other children in the facility did not know of the 
system, and that the grievance system had never been used by a child incarcerated in that 
facility. Nonetheless, the court dismissed his suit for failure to exhaust administrative 
remedies. The exhaustion provision creates a significant barrier to court for children, 
particularly the large numbers of functionally illiterate youth in the juvenile justice 
system. 

In addition, youth are more deferential than adults to authority figures.® They are 
less likely to pursue internal grievance procedures that require them to question authority. 
This is particularly so when it is the authority figures themselves who are abusing them. 
The scandal in the Texas Youth Commission is a recent case in point — youth were 
abused by corrections officers and administrators over a period of several years.’ When 
youth are abused by their caregivers, they are unlikely to file grievances against them. 

PLRA provisions limiting attorney’s fees, 28 U.S.C. 1997e(d), have a particularly 
chilling effect on access to the courts for young people. Even more than adults, children 
need the assistance of an attorney. Indeed, they cannot represent themselves in court.* 


^InMiniy v’. Pazera, 2005 WL 1799538 (N.D. Ind. 2005), tlic district court dismissed for failure to exlraust 
administrative remedies tlie claim of a boy who had suffered sev’ere physical and sexual abuse even though 
his mother had attempted to resolve the problem with staff members at the juvenile facility and with the 
juvenile judge. 

’‘Juveniles' Competence to Stand Trial: A Comparison of Adolescents’ and Adults’ Capacities as Trial 
Defendants,” Grisso, et al. (Law and Human Behavior, Vol. 27, No. 4. August 2003). 

See, e g., Moreno, “In Texas, Scandals Rock Juvenile Justice System: Hundreds to Be Released as Slate 
Looks at Abuse Allegations and Sentencing Policies,” (Washington Post, April 5, 2007, A03). 

® Federal Rule Civ. Pro. 17(c). 
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when attorneys are discouraged from helping incarcerated children, meritorious claims 
simply don’t reach the courts. 

The core principle of the juvenile justice system is that youth, to be held 
accountable in developmentally appropriate ways, deserve not blame, but rehabilitation, 
and high quality care that increases the chances that they will become productive, law- 
abiding adults.^ The PLRA requirement that plaintiffs may not recover damages for 
“mental or emotional injury suffered while in custody without a prior showing of 
physical injury,” 42 U.S.C. § 1997e(e), works against this very notion. As with adults, 
the provision undermines the rights of incarcerated youth to protect their religious rights, 
free speech rights and due process rights. For children, the provision also jeopardizes the 
right to education, counseling and other rehabilitative programming that fonn the core of 
the juvenile justice system. 

The PLRA provision requiring even prisoners with no savings or income to repay 
the court for their filing fees through monthly payments 28 IJ.S.C. 1915(a), (b), also 
particularly burdens youth. While adult prisoners often have no income while 
incarcerated, youth suffer the additional obstacle of not having worked before placement, 
and generally returning to school but not work after their release. Indeed, by burdening 
children who engage in litigation with financial debt, these provisions may deter youth 
from continuing their education and rehabilitation after their release. Thus, incurring 
debt to redress legitimate grievances will be counterproductive. 

Indeed, applying the PLRA to youth is likely to reduce public safety for several 
reasons. First, the literature is clear that there is a strong relationship between child 
maltreatment and anti-social conduct. It is in the public’s interest that institutions for 
youth be safe, or society will be undermining its own goals when it places youth in 
institutions designed to help them.*” When youth institutions are not safe, they increase 
crime, rather than reduce it. 

In addition, youth have a profound sense of fairness. Recent research shows that 
“legal socialization” increases pro-social behavior. That is, youth who believe that legal 


^ McKeiver r. Pennsylvaiiia^ 403 U.S. 528, 547 (1971). Justice White’s concurrence, id. at 552. further 
explains the goals of the juvenile system. 

See, c.g.. Child Maltreatment and Juvenile Delinquency’: Raising the Level of Awareness. Cliild Welfare 
League of America (Tuell, ed ). 
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institutions are fair are more likely to obey the law than those who don’t." The PLRA is 
an obstacle to legal socialization. When youth believe that their adult caretakers can 
hann them with impunity, they are more likely to become lawless themselves. 

The PLRA was not designed to address the particular characteristics of 
incarcerated youth. Applying the PLRA to children does not reduce the burden on the 
courts. It does not benefit the welfare of children. We urge you to exempt children from 
the Prison Litigation Reform Act by amending 18 IJ.S.C. § 3626(g), 42 IJ.S.C. 1997e(h), 
28 U.S.C. 1915(h), and 28 U.S.C. 1915A(c). 


" See, e.g.. Fagan and Tyler, “Legal Soeialization of Cliildrcn and Adolcseents,” Columbia Publie Law 
Research Paper No. 05-94 (Social Jusbee Research. Vol. 18. No. 3, September 2005). 
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Testimony of John Boston, 

Project Director, Prisoners’ Rights Project 
of the New York City Legal Aid Society 
before the Sub-Committees on Crime and on 
the Constitution and Civil Rights of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary 


I am the Project Director of the Prisoners’ Rights Project of the New York City 
Legal Aid Society, which represents New York State and City prisoners in class action 
and test case litigation, advocates for them with prison and jail agencies, and advises 
them of their legal rights. I am also co-author of the Prisoners’ Self-Help Litigation 
Manual, which advises prisoners on their legal rights and on how to enforce those rights 
coixectly in court if they must proceed without counsel (pro se). T am generally familiar 
with the field of prison litigation. I have taken a particular interest in the Prison 
Litigation Reform Act (PLRA) since its enactment in 1996, and have written and spoken 
about it in various forums,' have appeared as counsel for prisoners or for amici curiae in 
a number of significant PLRA cases." and regularly advise other prison law practitioners 
locally and nationally concerning PLRA-related problems. I appreciate this opportunity 
to comment on the need for refonn of the PLRA. 


’ See John Boston. The Prison Litigation Reform. Act, in Coiumbia Human Rights L.Rcv., A 
JAILIIOUSH LAWYERS MANUAL, ch. 13 (2007); Boston. The Prison Litigation Reform Act: The New 
Face ofCourl-Siripping, 67 Brooklyn T..Rev. 429 (2001); Boston, The Prison Litigation Reform Act, 
available on Westlaw at 640 PT J/Tat 687 (Practising T.aw Institute, October 2000). T have continued to 
Lipclate and expand ihe latter item for training programs and Continuing Legal Education seminars, 
including the staff attorney training program of the United States Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
most recently in October 2007. It comprises the most comprehensive guide to the PLRA and its judicial 
application that I am aware of. 

^ See Jones v. Bock, IJ.S. , 127 Ct. 910. 923 (2007); Woodford Ngo. U.S. . 126 

S.Ct 2378 (2006) (both involving PT.RA administrative exhaustion requirement; appeared wth others as 
amicus curiae); Ortiz v. McBride, 380 F.3d 649 (2d Cir. 2004); Mojias v. Johnson, 35 1 F.3d 606, 608- 1 0 
(2d Cir. 2003) (both involving inteipretation of the PLRA administrative exhaustion requirement); 
Benjamin v. Fraser, 343 r.3d 35 (2d Cir. 2003) (addressing tlie application of the PLRA's restrictions on 
prospective relief and special masters). 
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The PLRA’s Purpose — and Its Effects 

Tn enacting the PLRA, Congress sought to curb what was perceived to be an 
overwhelming number of frivolous prisoner lawsuits. There certainly aie frivolous 
lawsuits that have been kept out of federal court by the PLRA. But after a decade of 
experience under the legislation, it is clear that the PLRA is also keeping countless 
serious claims from reaching the courts — including claims of physical and sexual abuse, 
indifference to inmate on inmate rape, gross mistreatment of confined juveniles, and 
markedly deficient medical and mental health treatment. The result is effectively to 
prevent courts from exercising their role of protecting constitutional rights. 

What Works in the PLRA 

The core of the PLRA is its preliminary screening requirement. Prisoner cases 
that are frivolous or malicious, that fail to state a claim on which relief cair be granted, or 
that seek damages from a defendant who is immune from them, are to be dismissed out of 
hand, without service of process on the defendants and without requiring prison officials 
to respond. ’ As a result of this pre-service screening, correctional administrators no 
longer see a large proportion of prisoner cases, and courts only must deal with those 
insubstantial cases once, at the outset. These provisions directly address the problem of 
frivolous prisoner litigation that prompted the PLRA, and they have substantially reduced 
its burden to courts and prison officials. They should remain the law. 


’ 28 U.S.C. § 1915(e)(2); 28 U.S.C. § 1915A; 42 U.S.C. § 1997e(c)(l). Former law aulhorizeci (lie 
dismissal of any case filed infoiina pauperis (as are the vasl majority of prisoner cases) if it was frivolous 
or malicious. Collectively, these PLRA provisions expand the grounds for dismissal of eases filed in forma 
pauperis to include Ihose that fail to state a claim or that seek to recover damages from an immune 
defendant as well as those that ar e frivolous or malicious, and diey extend the initial screening process 
applying those criteria to all prisoner cases, including those where a fee has been paid. 
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Needed Reforms to the PLRA 

1. Repeal the physical injury requirement of 42 U.S.C. § 1997e(e). 

The PLRA prohibits prisoners from bringing actions “for mental or emotional 
injury” without physical injury.'* This provision, while intended to facilitate dismissal of 
frivolous claims, has been applied by most courts to virtually any violation of intangible 
constitutional rights, including deprivation of religious freedom.^ wrongful 
imprisonment,^ and protracted punitive confinement without due process or in retaliation 


^ Courts have generally interpreted this statute as a prohibition on the recovery of compensatory 
damages for mental or emotional injury. See Thompson v. Carter, 284 F.3d 411, 417 (2d Cir. 2002). 

While injunctive relief may be pui’sued in theory, in my obseiv^ation the lai'ge majority of prisoner suits 
involve allegations of already completed instances of abusive treatment for which injunctive relief is not 
available or helpful. Some courts have held that punitive damages may be recovered notwithstanding this 
provision. Thompson, 284 .3d at 4 1 8. Others, however, have held that punitive damages are barred absent 

physical injury. Smith v. Allen, F.3d , 2007 WT, 2826739 at *0 1-12 (1 1th Cir. 2007); Davis v. 

District of Columbia, 158 F.3d 1342, 1348 (D.C. Cir. 1998). In any case, punitive damages are not a 
subsliluie for compensatory damages, the usual remedy for violations of personal (including constitutional) 
rights. The threshold for punitive damages is demanding, see Smith v. Wade, 461 U.S. 30, 46-52 (1983), 
and in my observation they arc rarely awarded in prison cases. 

Cases presenting an '“imminent risk of serious physical harm” are exempted from this section, but 
there are many serious constitutional violations that either do not threaten serious physical harm, such as 
violation of religious freedom or other First Amendment rights. Further, cases seemingly presenting such a 
risk are nonetheless dismissed under this provision. See, e.g., Wailev v. Collins, 2006 WT, 3422996 
(S.D.Ohio, Nov. 28, 2006) (holding a prisoner did not meet the “imminent danger” standard even though he 
alleged that he has mental illness and has been placed hi “supermax” conditions, which in turn aggravates 
his mental illness mid therefore worsens his misbehavior; he has attempted suicide and engages in deranged 
behavior disturbing other inmates, resulting in confrontations and their throwing urine and fcccs at him; he 
has been maced to control him). 

^ Allah V. al-Hafeez, 226 F.3d 247 (3d Cir. 2000) (“Allah seeks substantial damages for the harm 
he suffered as a result of defendants' alleged violation of his First Amendment right to free exercise of 
religion. As wc read his complaint, the only actual injury that could form the basis for the award he seeks 
would be mental and/or emotional injury.”); accord, Massingill i*. Livingston, 2006 WL 2571366 at *2-3 
(F.D. Tex.. Sept. 1. 2006) (holding clafaiis asserting various religious restrictions were subject to 
inentaFemotional injm'y provision); Daniels v. Waller, 2006 WL 763 1 15 at *2 (S.D.Miss., Mar. 24, 2006) 
(holding claim of refusal to acknowledge Muslim name was one for mental or emotional injury). 

Layne v. McDonough. 2007 WL 2254959 al *4 (N.D.Fla.. Aug. 6. 2007) (daiin 0425 days’ 
wrongful incarceration); Scott v. Belin, 2007 WL 2390383 at *4 (W.D.Ark.. Aug. 2. 2007) (detention for 76 
days without being brought before a court), report and recommendation adopted, 2007 WL 2416408 
(W.D.Ark., Aug. 20, 2007). 
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for constitutionally protected speech/ Thus, in one recent case a jury found that an 
Illinois prisoner had been subjected to a year’s confinement under the oppressive and 
restrictive conditions of a “supennax” prison in retaliation for his First Amendment- 
protected complaints about prison conditions. However, the court refused to allow the 
jury to consider an award of compensatory damages for that unconstitutional treatment, 
holding that under the PLRA he was entitled only to $1.00 in nominal damages, and a 
federal appeals court agreed.* 

Courts have held similarly in cases involving confinement under inhumane and 
disgusting, but not physically injurious, conditions. Thus, another federal appeals court 
held that a prisoner could who alleged that he had been repeatedly placed in filthy cells 
formerly occupied by psychiatric patients, and sunounded by such patients and subjected 
to their deranged behavior which made sleep impossible, could not pursue damages for 
confinement under those conditions.® In addition, courts have held that physical injury 
must be “more than de minimis"' to pass muster under this provision, and have dismissed 
some cases reflecting significant physical abuse on that ground. “ Some courts have held 


' Royal V. Kautzky. 375 F.3d 720. 724 (8lh Cir. 2004) (declining lo award a prisoner who spcnl 60 
days in segregation “some indescribable and indefinite damage allegedly arising from a violation of his 
conslilulional riglils”). cert, denied. 544 U.S. 1061 (2005). 

* Pearson v. Welborn. 471 F.3d732, 745 (7th Cir. 2006). 

’ Harper V. Showers, 174 F.3d 716. 719-20 (.5th Cir. 1999); see Ijopez v. S.C.D.C, 2007 W. 

202 1 875 at '‘'3 (D.S.C., July 6, 2007) (dismissing allegations of weelc-long confinement without a toilet, 
sink, bed, mattress, soap, toothbrush, hot or cold running water, or opportunity to shower, wnth nowhere to 
Lirinaie or defecate except the floor. Styrofoam serving trays, or cups); Vega v. Hill, 2005 WL 3147862 at 
•^3 (N.D.Tex., Oct. 1 4, 2005) (holding allegations of "exposure to mold, mildew, dead bugs, dirty showers, 
and spoiled food” failed to establish required physical injury); Starnes v. Gillespie, 2004 WL 1003358 at 
'‘^7-8 (D.Kmi., Mar. 29, 2004) (holding allegation that segregated prisoner was denied showers, drinking 
water, and water for cleaning and personal hygiene and prevented from coiimiunicaling with lawyer and 
family, was barred by § 1997e(e)). 

Rawls V. Payne, 2006 WT, 2844563 at (S.D.Miss. Sep 1 1 , 2006) (dismissing the claim of a 
prisoner who alleged that he suffered "scratches, braises, a busted lip, and a sprained ankle” in an assault, 
asserting injuries were de minimisy, Wallace v. Brazil, 2005 WL 4813518 at (N.D.Tex., Oct. 10, 2005) 
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that sexual abuse is no more than “mental or emotional injury,” or is de minimis, under 
this statute." 

It is fair to say that many of the degradations imposed at Abu Ghraib — those 
which were merely painful and humiliating but did not cause physical damage — would be 
treated as mere “mental or emotional injuiy” under this statute, and their victims could 
not be compensated for their abusive treatment. Thus, in one recent case, a prisoner 
complained that he was forced to stand in a two-and-a-half-foot square cage for about 13 
hours, naked for the first eight to ten hours, unable to sit for more than 30 or 40 minutes 
of the total time, in acute pain, with clear, visible swelling in a portion of his leg that had 
previously been injured, during which time he repeatedly asked to see a doctor." A 
federal appellate court affimied the dismissal of his case on summary judgment, without 
trial, stating the injury was de minimis.'^ 

Another example of this statute’s application is the case of a prisoner held in 
Santa Clara County, California, who complained that he was kept in solitary 


(dismissing a claim that an officer hit the prisoner in the head with an iron bar, punched his back, and 
twisted his neck; asserting a soft knot on his head and an abrasion on his leg were de minimis). 

See Hancock v. Payne, 2006 WL 21751 at *1, 3 (S.D.Miss., Jan. 4, 2006) (holding plaintiffs’ 
allegations of abuse including that a staff member '‘sexually battered them by sodomy,” were barred by § 
1997c(c)); see also Cobb v. Kelly, 2007 WL 2159315 at ^'1 (N.D.Miss., July 26. 2007) (holding allegation 
that staff member reached bet\^’een prisoner's legs and aibbed his genitals did not meet physical injury 
requirement). While some courts have reached the opposite conclusion, see Kemner v. Hemphill, 199 
F.Supp.2d 1264. 1270 (N.D.Fla.2002). it is questionable w’hether their holdings are more consistent with 
the statutory language than is Hancock. 

JanieTt v. Wilson, 2005 WL 3839415 at *8 (6Lh Cir., July 7, 2005) (dissenting opinion). The 
claim was dismissed under § 1997e(e) as de minimis on the ground tliat the prisoner did not coiiipUun about 
his leg upon release or shortly thereafter w-hen he saw' medical staff. Id. at *4. (This decision was initially 
published, but Westlaw’ has removed the opinion from its original citation and replaced it with a note 
stating that it was ‘'erroneously published." .larriett v. Wilson, 414 F.3d 634 (6th Cfr. 2005).) 

‘ ' Id. at ^‘4. The court justified its claim on the dubious ground tliat die prisoner did not compUiin 
about his leg upon release or sliordy thereafter when he saw medical staff. Ordinarily — that is, w-ithout the 
PLRA — such a judgment about the seriousness of the injury and the significance of facts such as those the 
court cited W'ould be made by a jury. This decision w’as initially published, but Westlaw has removed the 
opinion from its original citation and replaced it widi a note stating that it w'as "erroneously published.” 
Jarriett v. Wilson, 414 F.3d 634 (6th Cir. 2005). 
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confinement, his hands and feet were shackled, and he was subjected to body cavity strip 
searches and allowed out of his cell only three hours a week. The court held that under 
the PLRA, he could not seek compensatory damages for this treatment, however 
unjustified it might have been, because he did not allege actual physical injury.'"' Yet 
another is that of a Texas prisoner who alleged that an officer hit him in tlie head with an 
iron bar, punched his back, and twisted his neck; the federal district court dismissed his 
case on the grounds that his injuries, characterized as a soft knot on his head and an 
abrasion on his leg, were de minimis}' 

This provision should be repealed because it obstructs court remediation of 
plainly unconstitutional conditions, and serves no useful function. The above described 
provisions for initial screening and dismissal of frivolous prisoner cases have proven 
effective at disposing of traly frivolous lawsuits. 

2. Amend the administrative exhaustion provision of 42 U.S.C. § 1997e(a) to 
ensure that complaints are first addressed at the prison level, without precluding 
subsequent judicial review). 

The PLRA requires prisoners to exhaust “such administrative remedies as are 
available” before filing suit, in the hope that many disputes will be resolved before they 
get to court. The Supreme Court has held that this requires “proper exhaustion,” i.e., 
“compliance with an agency’s deadlines and other critical procedural rules.”'*’ 


Adnan V. Santa Clara County Dept, of Corrections, 2002 WT. 320.S8464 at ■'^3 (N.D.Cal.. Aug. 

15 , 2002 ). 

Wallace v. Brazil. 2005 WL 4813518 at >T (N.D.Tcx.. Oct. 10, 2005). 

Woodford v. Ngo. U.S. . 126 S.Ct. 2378, 2386 (2006). This “proper exhaustion” rule 

contrasts sharply with the Ircalriicnl ol other civil rights litigants in Icdctal court. Concerning the 
administrative filing requirement of Title Vll of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. the Court said that 
"technicalities are particularly inappropriate in a statutory scheme in which laymen, unassisted by hained 
lawyers initiate the process," Love v. I’liUman. 404 U.S. 522, 526 (1972), and it refused to allow violation 
of a state aduiinistrative time limit to bar the litigant from proceeding in federal couit. 
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Over the past decade, hundreds, even thousands, of claims of serious and 
unconstitutional abuse of prisoners have been forever barred for lack of ''proper 
exhaustion,’*'^ with no inquiry into truth of the prisoner’s substantive claims."^ Thus, a 
Wisconsin prisoner alleged that he was denied testing for symptoms of cancer until the 
disease had become terminal and untreatable; his lawsuit was dismissed because his 
complaint to the director of the bureau of health services did not comply with the inmate 
grievance policy/'^ 

Prisoners - many of whom have little education, read poorly or not at all."^ or 
have mental illness or mental retardation^^ - are ill-equipped to comply with technical 


A more rcccnl Siiprcmc Court decision coneerning the exhauslion requiremenl was decided in the 

prisoners' favor. See Jones v. Dock, U.S. , 127 S.Cl. 910 (2007). However, that decision addressed 

several extreme interpretations of the PLRA adopted in the Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, which 
required prisoners to plead exhaustion in their complaints with specificity and documentary support and to 
have named all the defendants in their lawsuits in thcii' prison grievance. That couit also required “total 
exhaustion." meaning that if any aspect of the prisoner’s complaint (including the naming of a defendant) 
had not been exhausted, the entire complaint must he dismissed. The Supreme (’ourt’s coiTection of these 
aberrant rules did not cure the problems discussed in this testimony. 

’ ' Dismissal for non-exhaustion is usually without prejudice, meaning that in theory the prisoner 
can exhaust the claun properly and return to comt. See, c.g., Derry v. Kerik. 366 T.3d 85, 87-88 (2d Cu'. 

2004) . Reality is more like Catch-22: by the time a case is dismissed for a mistake in exhaustion, the brief 
time limit for tiling a grievance will inevitably have passed, so under the “proper exhaustion" rule, the 
prisoner can never satisfy the exhaustion requhement. (Some prison systems have provisions for late 
grievances at officials’ discretion, but it is unlikely that that discretion will be exercised in favor of 
prisoners who clearly are seeking to sue prison personnel.) 

See, e.g.. Mingilton v. Wright. 2007 WL 1732388 (N.D.Tcx.. June 14. 2007) (dismissing claim 
of prisoner who had boiling water mixed with cleaning agent thrown in his face, and then was beaten in the 
head with a pot. by his cellmate, about whom he had complained to prison officials; his complaint was 
previously dismissed because he did not file a grievance, and when he uled to file a grievance after that 
first dismissal, it was dismissed as untimely); Minix v. Pazera, 2005 WT. 1 799538 at *4 (N.D.Tnd.. .July 27. 

2005) (dismissing for non-exhaustion because tbe 1 5-year-old prisoner, w'ho had been repeatedly beaten 
and raped, did not file a grievance, even though his mother had made repeated complaints to numerous 
officials while the abuse was ongoing). 

Gerrard v. Daley. 2()0() WL 34229777 (W.D.Wis., .July 24, 2000). subsequent determination, 
2000 WL 34231492 (W.D.Wis. Aug. 21. 2000); Minix v. Pazera. 2005 WL 1799538 at ^^=4 (N.D.lnd., 
July 27. 2005) (dismissing for non-exhaustion because the 15-year-old prisoner, who had been repeatedly 
beaten and raped, did not file a giievance, even though his mother had made repeated complaints to 
numerous officials while the abuse w^as ongoing). The Minix case is discussed further below. 

The National Center for Lducation Statistics reported in 1994 that seven out of ten prisoners 
peifonn at the lowest literacy levels. KaiJ O. Haiglcr ct al., U.S. Dept, of Lduc.. Literacy Behind Prison 
Walls: Profiles of the Prison Population from the National Adult Literacy Sur\'ey xviii, 17- 19 (1994) 
(available at http;//nces.ed.gov/pubsearcb/pubsinfo.a.sp?pubid=941()2). 
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rules under short deadlines and without the assistance of legal counsel. Unlike most 
federal administrative remedies, prison and jail grievance systems tend to have extremely 
short time deadlines, mostly 30 days or less, many as short as a week or two.^^ or even 
shorter. Thus, in the case of a juvenile prisoner who complained of repeated assault and 
of rape, and of a lack of protection by facility staff, which was dismissed without 
consideration of the merits because of non-exhaustion, the child plaintiff would have had 
to have filed grievances within 48 hours of these traumatizing occurrences."^ 


Prisoners with mental illness are subject to tlie same exhaustion requirement as other prisoners. 
See Han v. Cheshire County Dept, of Corrections, 2007 WT. 9,SI6,S7 at *1-2 (D.N.H., Mar. 27, 2007) 
(dismissing for non-exhaustion even Though plaintiffs claim was failure to treat his mental illness resulting 
in conduci such as culling hiinself repeatedly and swallowing glass; no inquiry inlo whether his menial 
condilion could have affected his ability to exhaust); Williams v. Kennedy. 2006 WL 18314 at ^'2 
(S.D.Tex.. Jan. 4. 2006) (dismissing despite prisoner’s elaim he didn't know of the exhaustion recjuirement 
and a prior brain injury made it difficult for him to remember things); Bakker 3’. Kuhnes. 2004 WL 1092287 
(N.D.lowa, May 14. 2004) (rejecting plaintiff's aigument that his medication doses were so high they 
■■prohibited him from being of sound mind to draft a grievance"; noting that he failed to submit a grievance 
after his medication was coiTccted, and he filed other grievances diuiug the relevant period. 

Another court addressing a claim by a prisoner with mental illness also fell consU'ained to 
disimss for non-exhaustion. It did direct prison officials to appoint someone to assist the plaintiff in 
exhausting. Ullrich v. Idaho. 2006 WL 288384 at *3 (D. Idaho. Feb. 6. 2006). However, it is not clear that 
a court has the power to direct such relief in a case that must be dismissed. In any case, such an order 
would likely be ineffectual, since the prisoner's claim would ahnost always be thne-baiTed under the short 
deadlines characteristic of prison grievance systems. 

There is very little law on this subject despite the well-known concentration of persons with 
mental illness in prison. We suspect that many prisoners with mental illness are not capable of adequately 
framing an argument dial their menial condilion has prevented them from su'icily complying with grievance 
procedures as the Supreme Court has directed. 

Woodford v. Ago, U.S. , 1 26 S.Ct. 2378. 2389 (2006). The Court noted That the 1 5-day 

deadline the plaintiff missed is not unusual; grievance deadlines are typically 14 to 30 days according to the 
United Slates and even shorter according to the plaintiff Woodford, 126 S.Cl. at 2389. 

Minix 3’. Pazera, 2005 WL 1799538 at ^'2 (N.D.lnd.. luly 27. 2005). The dissenting opinion in 
the Supreme C'ourt’s Woodford i’. Ngo decision cited this case as an illusfation of the injustice of the 
‘■proper exhaustion” requirement of that decision. Woodford, 126 S.Ct. at 2403. 
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Further, many prison grievance systems have unclear rules'"' or are inconsistently 
administered,^'' and some prisoners are misinformed by staff about proper procedures.*" 


F.ven prison officials sometimes can’t get their own rules straight. In Giano v. Goord, 380 r.3d 
670 (2d Cir. 2004), New York Stale prison officials argued that the plaintiffs claim that evidence in a 
disciplinary hearing had been falsified was not exhausted by appealing Ms disciplinary conviction, but that 
he should have filed a separate grievance on the subject. The court held llial the plaintiff had shown special 
circumstances justifying his failure to exhaust, since any misunderstanding he had of the rule was entirely 
reasonable. In a later case presenting the same fact situation under the same rules, prison officials made 
precisely the opposite ai'gument. clahning that a prisoner who had filed a separate grievance about false 
disciplinaiy charges should instead have piu'sued his clahns tluough a disciplinary appeal. Larkins i’. 

Selsky\ 2006 WL 354(8959 at '*‘9 (S.D.N.Y.. Dec. 6. 2006). In the years after Giano. the prison system did 
nothing to clai'ify its rules to distinguish between die scope of disciplinary appeals and that of grievances. 
See also Weslefer v. Snyder, 422 F.3d 570, 580 (7th Cir. 2005) (obseiving prison policies did not “clearly 
identitlyl” the proper administrative remedy and there was no “clear route” to administrative review^ of 
certain decisions); Abney v. McGinnis, 380 F.3d 663, 668-69 (2d Cir. 2004) (noting the lack of insiruciion 
in the grievance rules for instances where a favorable grievance decision is not carried out). 

Warren v. Purcell, 2004 WL 1970642 at *6 (S.D.N.Y. Sept. 3, 2004) (holding ‘'baffling" 
grievance response that left prisoner with no clue what to do next was a special circumstance); Kendall v. 
Killies, 2004 WF 1752818 at ^^2 (S.D.N.Y., Aug. 4, 2004) (noting that Giievance Coordinator’s affidavit 
said dial plaintiff needed a physician’s authorization to grieve medical concerns; no such requirement 
appears in the New' York City grievance policy); Jjvingsion v. Piskor, 2 1 5 F.R.D. 84, 86-87 (W.D.N.Y. 
2003) (holding that evidence that grievance personnel refused lo process grievances where a disciplinary 
report had been filed covering the same events created a factual issue precluding sumiiuiry judgment); 
Casanova v. Dubois, 2002 WL 1613715 at ^^6 (D.Mass.. July 22. 2002) (finding that, contrary to W'-rillcn 
policy, practice was “to treat complaints of alleged civil rights abuses by staff as ‘not grievable'”), 
remanded on other grounds. 304 F.3d 75 ( f ^ Ch'. 2002). 

See Jackson v. District of Columbia, 254 r.3d 262, 269-70 (D.C.Cir. 2001) (holding that a 
plaintiff w ho complained to three prison officials mid was told by the w-arden lo “file it in the court” had 
not exhausted); Chelette v. Harris, 229 F.3d 684. 688 (8lh Cir. 2000) (holding that a plaintiff w'ho 
complained to the warden and was told the warden w’oiild take care of his problem, but the warden didn’t, 
was not excused from exhausting the grievance system), cert, denied, 531 IJ.S. 1156 (2001); U.S. v. Ali. 

396 F.Supp.2d 703, 707 (E.D.Va. 2005) (holding that a prisoner w’ho received a response that “[als these 
issues are addressed by your attys [siej and the government you will be informed" and did not appeal failed 
to exhaust); Thomas v. New York State Dep Y of Correctional Sendees. 2003 WL 22671540 at *3-4 
(S.D.N.Y., Nov. 10, 2003) (dismissing case where prison staff told the prisoner a grievance was not 
necessary; this w'as “bad advice, not prevenOon or obstruction,” and the prisoner did not make sufficient 
efforts to exhaust). 

In other cases, the courts have allowed claims to go forwaid wliere prisoners were misled. See, 
e.g.. Brown v. Croak, 312 F.3d 109, 112-13 (3d CM. 2002) (holding that if security officials told the 
plaintiff to wait for completion of an investigation betbre grieving, and then never informed him of its 
completion, the grievance system was unavailable to him); Scon v. California Supreme Court, 2006 WL 
2460737 at *7 (F.D.Cal., Aug. 23, 2006) (holding that a prisoner who had relied on officials’ 
misinforuialion and sought relief in stale court had exhausted, noiwiihslmiding officials’ subsequent 
issuance of an untimely decision w'hich he did not appeal); Beliran v. O'Mara, 405 F.Supp.2d 140, 154 
(D.N.H. 2005) (holding, where a grievance w-as rejected on the ground that incidents w-hich were the 
subject of disciplinary proceedings could not be grieved, “a reasonable inmate in [tlie plaintiff’ si position” 
w ould believe the grievance process w as not an available remedy and his claims should be raised in the 
disciplinary' process), on reconsideration. 2006 WL 240558 (D.N.H. , Jan. 31, 2006); O’Connor v. 
L'eatherston, 2003 WL 554752 at *2-3 (S.D.N.Y., Feb. 27, 2003) (holding allegation that prison 
Superintendent told a prisoner to complain via the Inspector General rather than the grievance procedm'e 
presented triable factual issues). 
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Thus, in one New York case, a prisoner’s property, including important legal documents, 
disappeared when he was transferred. First, prison officials erroneously advised him that 
his lost property was not the responsibility of the prison he had been transfeired to, which 
resulted in a failure to investigate. Then, another official advised him to abandon his lost 
property claim and pursue a grievance instead, resulting in loss of the ability to appeal the 
property claim.^^ That court allowed the claim to go forward because of the problems 
created by prison staff, but other courts would likely have reached the opposite result 
under the Supreme Court’s '‘proper exhaustion” mie. Indeed, another appeals court did 
nol allow the claim to go forward in a case where federal prison authoiities gave the 
prisoner “misleading” information suggesting that the prison administrative system had 
no jurisdiction over his problem."^ 

In some cases, prisoners are subjected to threats or retaliation by prison staff"^ that 
impede them from exhausting properly. Some prisoners’ grievances simply 


Bromiel! v. Krom, 446 TM 305, 3 1 1 - 1 2 (2d Cir. 2006). 

Yousef V. Reno. 254 J-'.3d 1214, 1221-22 (10th Qr. 2001). 

There is a well-known paliern in American prisons of Ihreals and reialialion againsl prisoners 
who flic grievances and complaints. See Pearson v. Welborn. 471 F.3d 732, 745 (7lh Cir. 2006) (affirming 
jury verdict that prisoner was sent to a '‘supermax” facility for a year in retaliation for f irst Amendment- 
protected complaints about conditions); Dannenherg v. Valadez. 338 f .3d 1070. 1071-72 (9th Cir. 2003) 
(noting jmy verdict for plaintiff on claim of retaliation for assisting another prisoner with litigation); 

Walker v. Bain, 257 F.3d 660, 663-64 (6th Cir. 2001) (noting juiy verdict for plaintiff w'hose legal papers 
w'ere confiscated in retaliation for filing grievances), ceri. denied, 535 U.S. 1095 (2002); Gomez v. Vernon, 
255 F.3d 1118 (9lli Cir.) (affirming injunction prelecting prisoners who w'ere the subject of relaUalion for 
filing grievances and for liligalion), cen denied, 534 U.S. 1066 (2001); Trobaugh v. Hall, 176 F.3d 1087 
(8lh Cir. 1999) (directing award of compensatory damages to prisoner placed in isolation for filing 
grievances); Hines v. Gomez. 108 F.3d 265 (9th Cir. 1997) (affirming jury verdict for plaintiff subjected to 
retaliation for filing grievances), cert, denied, 524 U.S. 936 (1998); Cassels v. Stalder. 342 F.Snpp.2d 555. 
564-67 (M.D.La. 2004) (striking down disciplinary conviction for "spreading nrniors" of prisoner whose 
mother had publicized his medical care complaint on the Internet); Atkinson v. Way. 2004 WL 1631377 
(D.Del.. .Inly 19. 2004) (upholding jury verdict for plaintiff subjected to retaliation for filing lawsuit); Tate 
V. Dragovich, 2003 WL 21978141 (E.D.Pa.. Aug. 14. 2003) (upholding jur>' verdict againstprison official 
wiio retaliated against plaintiff for filing grievances); Hunter v. Heath. 95 F.Supp.2d 1 1 40 (D.Or. 2000) 
(noting piisoner’s acknowledged firing from legal assistant job for sending "kyte” (officially sanctioned 
informal complaint) to the S uperinlendenl of Security concerning the confiscation of a prisoner’ s legal 
papers), rev ’d on other grounds, 26 Fed.Appx. 754. 2002 WL 1 12564 (9th Cir. 2002); Maurer v. Patterson, 
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disappear.^^ In a remarkable number of cases, prisoners receive no response whatsoever 
to their grievances, and prison officials have gotten many cases dismissed by arguing 


197 F.R.D. 244 (S.D.N.Y. 2000) (upholding jury verdict tor plainlitr who was subjecled lo relalialory 
disciplinary charge for complaining about operation of grievance program); Gaston i'. Coughlin. 81 
b'.Supp.2d 381 (N.D.N.Y. 1999) (awaiding damages for trmnpcd-up disciplinaiy charge made in retaliation 
for prisoner’s complaining about state law violations in mess hall work horns), on reconsideration, 102 
F.Supp.2d 81 (N.D.N.Y. 2000); Alnutt v. Cleans 27 F.Supp.2d 395, 397-98 (W.D.N.Y. 1998) (noting jury 
verdict for plaintiff who was subject to verbal harassment, assault, and false disciplinary charges in 
retaliation for his work as an Inmate Giievance Resolution Committee representative). 

Results have been mixed in cases involving claims of failure to exhaust because of threats or 
intimidation. Some courts have simply dismissed such claims. See, e.g,, Enright v. Heine, 2006 WL 
2594485 at *2 (D.Mont.. Sept. 11, 2006) (‘'Even a prisoner’s fear of retaliatory action could not excuse her 
from pursuing administrative remedies.”); Broom v. Engler, 2005 WT. 3454657 at ^^3 (W.D.Mich., Dec. 16. 
2005) (stating, where plaintiff recounted threats he received, “(tjhe PLRA does not excuse exhaustion for a 
prisoner . . . who is afraid to complain"). Others have held that retaliation and threats can make a remedy 
unavailahle or excuse the failure to exhaust. See, e.g., Hemphill v. New York, 380 F.3d 680, 688 (2d Cir. 
2004); accord, Kaba v. Stepp, 458 F. 3d 678, 684-86 (7‘*' Cir. 2006). Rut even where courts hold the latter 
view', it w'ill ultimately be a prisoner’s word against that of prison staff members who will be accused of 
covert misconduct to which there arc unlikely to be witnesses. 

See Dole v. Chandler, 438 F.3d 804, 81 1-12 (7th Cir. 2006) (holding a piisoner had exhausted 
w'hen he did everything necessary to exhaust but his grievance simply disappetu-ed, and he received no 
instructions as to w hat if anything to do about it); Williams v. Burgos, 2007 WL 2331794 (S.D.Ga. Aug 13, 
2007) (dismissing for non-exhaustion where prisoner said he mailed his appeal, but it never arrived; federal 
regulations define fihng an appeal as its being received). 

See, for example, these cases, which courts have allow^ed to go foiward in spite of the protracted 
failure to respond to grievances or appeals. Drown v. Koenigsinann, 2003 WL 22232884 at ’H (S.D.N.Y., 
Sept. 29. 2003); accord, Levi v. Briley, 2006 WL 2161788 at ’“’3 (N.D.lll., July 28. 2006) (declining to 
dismiss where the prisoner had w'aited two years for a final decision); Jones v. Blanas, 2005 1868826 

at *3 (E.D.Cal.. Aug. 3. 2005); White v. Briley, 2005 WL 1651 170 at % (N.D.lll.. July 1,2005); Casarezv. 
Mars, 2003 WL 21369255 at '''6 (L.D.Mich., June 1 1, 2003) (holding that prison officials’ lack of response 
to a Step III grievance did not mean failure to exhaust); John v. N.Y.C. Dept, of Corrections, 183 F.Supp.2d 
619, 625 (S.D.N.Y. 2002) (rejecting argument, tliree years after grievance appeal, that plaintiff must 
continue waiting for a decision). 

This response by the courts is far from universal. Some courts have stated eaiegoricaUy that 
exhaustion is not completed until the prisoner receives a decision, even if the prisoner has taken all 
necessary steps to exhaust. See Petrusch v. Oliloushi, 2005 WL 2420352 at H (W.D.N.Y.. Sept. 30, 2005) 
(dictum); Rodriguez v. Hahn, 209 F.Supp.2d 344, 347-48 (S.D.N.Y. 2002). That view would let prison 
officials keep prisoners out of court just by failing to decide grievances. Other com’ts have said that 
exhaustion is complete once the time for a decision on the final appeal has passed. See, e.g.. Powe v. Ennis. 
177 F. 3d 393, 394 (5th Cir. 1999). However, that view is not necessaiily follow^ed in practice. In Wyaitv. 
Doe, 2006 WT. 1407636 at *1 (S.D.Tex., May 19, 2006), the court said that a piisoner w'hose grievance had 
remained “under exhaustion’’ for eight months and whose appeal had been ignored “[did] not establish tliat 
the investigation has been delayed unreasonably," even though the grievance process in Texas is supposed 
to be completed within 90 days. See Pugh v. Braneff, 2006 WL 1408392 at ='=2 (E.D.Tex., May 19, 2006); 
Sftc also Mendez v. Artuz, 2002 WL 313796 at ^'2 (S.D.N.Y., Feb. 27, 2002) (dismissing for non-exhaustion 
where a prisoner’s grievance appeal had not been initially processed as a result of “administrative 
oversight"). 

Some grievance systems do not even have deadlines for responses, so the prisoner must engage in 
guessw'ork as to whether enough time has passed that the court will think he has wailed long enough. See 
Ford V. Johnson. 362 F.3d 395, 400 (7lh Cir. 2004) (holding prisoner who waited six months to file suit in 
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that the prisoner failed to appeal the officials’ /ra'/u re to respond.” There is no exception 
to the exhaustion rule for immediate threats to health or safety.^'* 

Thus, the chief result of the exhaustion requirement is that prisoner litigation has 
turned into a game of “gotcha”’’ in which prisons’ lawyers and the federal courts scour 


a system that called for appeals to be decided wnthin 60 days “whenever possible” had not waited long 
enough); compare Olmsted v. Cooney, 2005 WL 233817 al '-^2 (D.Or., Jan. 31, 2005) (holding prisoner who 
waited seven weeks after filing last appeal was not shown to have failed to exhaust). 

'' See Cox i’. Mayer, 332 F.3d 422, 425 n.2 (6th Cir. 2003); Donahue v. Bennett, 2004 WL 
1875019 at Hy n.l2 (W.D.N.Y., Aug. 17, 2004); Bailey v. Sheahan, 2003 WL 21479068 at *3 (N.D.lll., 

June 20. 2003); Sims v. Blot 2003 WL 21738766 at 3 (S.D.N. Y., July 25, 2003); Larry' it Byno, 2003 WL 
1797843 at *2 n.3 (N.D.N.Y., Apr. 4, 2003) ("This (Jourt's decision should not be seen as condoning” the 
failure to follow procedure by not rendering a decision); Harvey v. City of Philadelphia, 253 r.Supp.2d 
827, 830 (L.D.Pa. 2003) (holding that failure to use a procedure permitting sending a grievance directly to 
die Coimnissioner if the prisoner believes he is being denied access to the process was a failure to exhaust); 
Croswell v. McCoy, 2003 WT, 962534 al ^4 (N.D.N.Y., Mar. 11, 2003); Mendoza v. Coord, 2002 WL 
31654855 at *3 (S.D.N.Y., Nov. 21. 2002) (dismissing for failure to appeal a non-response even though the 
plaintiff "nied many avenues to seek rehef from prison authorities"); Petty v. Coord, 2002 WL 31458240 
at *4 (S.D.N.Y., Nov. 4, 2002); Crahamv. Cochran, 2002 WL 31132874 (S.D.N. Y.. Sept. 25. 2002); 

Reyes v. Funzal. 206 L.Supp.2d 431. 432-33 (W.D.N.Y.2002); Maninez v. Dr. Williams R., 186 L.Supp.2d 
353. 357 (S.D.N. Y. 2002); Saunders i-. Coord, 2002 WL 1751341 at ’<'3 (S.D.N. Y., July 29. 2002); Jorss v. 
Vanknocker, 2001 VvX 823771 at ^^2 (N.D.Cal., July 19, 2001), ajf’d. 44 Fed.Appx. 273. 2002 WL 1891412 
(9th Cir. 2002); Smiih v. Stubblefield, 30 F.Snpp.2d 1 168, 1 174 (F.D.Mo. 1998); Morgan v. Arizona Dept 
of Corrections, 976 F.Supp. 892, 895 (D.Aiiz. 1997). 

See, e.g. Jones v. Oaks Correctional Facility Health Services. 2005 WL 3312562 at *2 
( W.D.Mich.. Dec. 7, 2005) (stating even a case that presents imminent danger of serious physical harm 
must be exhausted); Calderon v. Anderson, 2005 WL 2277398 at ’*’5 (S.D.W.Va., Sept. 19, 2005) (stating 
exhaustion was required despite the prisoner’s claim of “life-or-death situation”); Drabovskiy v. U.S., 2005 
WT, 1 322550 at •‘’2 (F.D.Ky., June 2, 2005) ("To the extent the plaintiffs motion for emergency appeal is 
intended to be a request for the (Joint to forgive the exhaustion requirement necessary [sic], he provides no 
factual or legal grounds therefor.”); Joseph v. Jocson, 2004 WT, 2203298 at ^ 1 (D.Or., Sept. 29, 2004) 
("Plaintiff contends he should not be required to exhaust available remedies because delay may result in 
irreparable harm. Exhauslion is mandaiory.”) While one coiui has suggested lhai preliminary rehef may be 
gnuiled pending exhauslion. see Jackson v. District of Columbia, 254 F.3d 262. 267-68 (D.C.Cir. 2001). we 
arc not aware of cases in which that argument has actually been applied. One court did decline to dismiss 
for non-exhaustion where the prisoner was shortly to be executed and exhaustion was not complete. Evans 
V. Saar, 412 F.Supp.2d 519. 527 (D.Md. 2006). 

In addition lo cases cited in the previous notes, another example of PLRA "goicha” is cases 
where prisoners fail lo exhaust out of fear or other juslifiablc circumslanccs, and courts then hold llial they 
should have filed grievances when those conditions ceased to apply — even though, given the short 
deadlines for prison grievances, the grievance filing deadlines would generally have long passed and theh 
grievances would be untimely. The result of a prisoner's failure to appreciate this point, as with other 
failures to exhaust, is dismissal of the prisoner’s case, however meritorious it might be. A good illustration 
is the acknow’ledged pattern of physical abuse of prisoners by staff at the Rogers State Prison in Georgia, 
w'hich resulted in the teimination of a number of employees and lesser discipline to others, as w'ell as a 
“seiies of piisoner-beating cases” in the federal district court. See Priesier v. Rich, 457 F.Supp. 2d 1369, 
1371 &n.l (S.D.Ga. 2006). In one of these cases, the plaintiff said he did not file a giievance because of 
his fear of violent retaliation, but the couri said he should have filed a grievance w-hen conditions changed, 
i.e., the adminisfralion w-as replaced and several officers w-ere suspended and eventually lerniiiialed. 
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the record for mistakes in exhausting, while the merits are forgotten,^’’ often on the most 
hair-splitting of grounds. For example, one Indiana prisoner brought suit alleging that he 
had been subject to adverse disciplinaiy and classification action in retaliation for 
constitutionally protected activity. He did not file a grievance because the grievance 
system excludes disciplinary and classification matters. However, the defendants said, 
and the court agreed, that his claim was really about retaliation, not about classification 
and discipline, and he should have filed a grievance. Mr. Marshall’s case was dismissed 
because he followed a common-sense interpretation of the prison’s own grievance policy. 


Stanley v. Rich. 2006 WL 1549114 at '''3 (S.D. Ga., June 1. 2006). Similai'ly, in Langford v. Rich, 2006 WL 
1549120 at *2 (S.D.Ga., June 1. 2006). a prisoner who complained of threats of retaliation at Rogers should 
have filed an out-of-time grievance upon being transfciTed to another prison. Although these prisoners' 
claims were dismissed without prejudice, as a practical matter they would be unable to exhaust and then 
refUe their claims under the “proper exhaustion" rule of Woodford v. Ngo, mpra, because any new attempt 
to exhaust w'ould be untimely. Accord, Hemingway v. I.aniz, 2006 WT. 1237010 at *2 (D.N.Tl., May 5, 
2006) (holding a prisoner wiio said he did not grieve tor fear of staff retribution should have done so once 
iransferred to die “safety” of another stale); Haruun v. Califoniia Dept, of Corrections and Rehabilitation. 
2006 WL 1097444 at (E.D.Cal., Apr. 26, 2006) (holding that a prisoner who w^as in a coma during the 
LiSLial time limit should have filed afterwards), report and recommendation adopted, 2006 WL 1629123 
(L.D. Cal., June 9, 2006); Isaac v. Nix. 2006 WL 861642 at (N.D.Ga.. Mar. 30. 2006) (holding prisoner 
who said he couldn't get grievance forms within a five-day time limit should have filed a grievance within 
five days of getting the forms); Brazier v. Maricopa County Sheriffs Office, 2006 WL 753157 at *4 
(D.Ariz., Mar. 22. 2006) (holding that a prisoner wdio was physically maumatized and unable to file a 
grievance within the 48-hour time limit was required to exhaust them later, even untimely), reconsideration 
denied. 2006 WL 1455569 (D.Ariz., May 22, 2006); Ming Citing Jin v. Hense. 2005 WL 3080969 at ^3 
(E.D.Cal., Nov. 1 5, 2005) (holding a prisoner informed that there was no record of his appeal w^as obliged 
to take steps to pursue the appeal), report and recotnmendaiion adopted, 2006 WT. 1 77424 (E.D.Cal., Jan. 
20, 2006). 

As one couif put it, once suit is filed, “the defendants in hindsight can use any deviation by the 
prisoner to argue that he or she has not complied with 42 U.S.C. § 1 997e(a) responsibilities." Ouellette c. 
Maine Slate Prison, 2006 WI. 1 73639 at =63 n.2 (D.Me., Jan. 23, 2006), aff’d, 2(X)6 WL 3483 1 5 (D.Me., 
Feb. 14,2006). Other courts have expressed similar concerns. See, e.g., Campbell v. Chaves, 402 
r.Supp.2d 1101, 1 106 n.3 (D.Ariz. 2005) (noting danger that grievance systems might become “a series of 
stalling tactics, and dead-ends without resolution”); J.afa.uci v. New Hampshire Dept, of Corrections, 2005 
WL 419691 at *14 (D.N.H., Eeb. 23, 2005) (“Wliile proper compliance with the grievance system makes 
soLUid adminisiraLive sense, the procediu'es themselves, and the directions given to inmates seeking to 
follow- those procediffcs, should not be traps designed to hamstring legitimate grievances.”); Rhames v. 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. 2002 WL 1268005 at *5 (S.D.N.Y.. June 6, 2002) (“While it is important that 
prisoners comply with administrative procedures designed by the Bmeau of Prisons, rather than using any 
tliey might think sufficient, ... it is equally important that form not create a snai’e of forfeiture for a 
prisoner seeking redress for perceived violations of his constitutional rights.''). 
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and as noted, any attempt by him to exhaust after the dismissal would have been 
untimely/” 

One of many examples of facially meritorious and serious claims dismissed under 
the administrative exhaustion requirement is that of an Arizona prisoner who alleged that 
he had been raped. He said he did not exhaust because he had been told by prison staff 
that his rape complaint could not be grieved through the facility’ s formal grievance 
process. The court dismissed his case, stating that “futility” was not an excuse for failing 
to exhaust, even though he followed the directions of prison staff.^* 

The purpose and value of exhaustion can be preserved by requiring that claims be 
presented to responsible prison officials before filing suit. Where a prisoner has not done 
so, the court should stay the case for up to 90 days and return it to prison officials for 
whatever administrative consideration they deem appropriate. Some cases will be 
resolved; those that are not will go forward, and the courts’ time will not be wasted on 
satellite litigation about the adequacy of the prisoner’s grievances. 


Marshall v. Knight, 2006 WL 3714713 (N.D.lnd., Dec. 14. 2006). In Scarborough v. Cohen, 
2007 WT. 934594 (N.D.Fla., Mar. 26, 2007), the prisoner plaintiff sought to get married, but his grievance 
was rejected because the rules required the prior filing of an “informal” grievance; Mr. Scarborough had 
filed a request to marry, but prison officials said that this did not qualify as an informal grievance, and the 
court agreed that he had failed to exhaust and his case had to be dismissed. In Aguirre v. Dyer, 2007 WL 
1541327 (5^** Cir., May 24. 2007). the prisoner filed a Step 1 grievance but failed to file a Step 2 grievance 
because his Step 1 grievance was referred to the Inspector General’s office. The court wrote: “Aguirre’s 
ignorance of the rules requiiing a Step 2 grievance docs not excuse his noncompliance.” Id. at *1. In 
Dunbar v. Jones, 2007 WL 2022083 at *7-8 (M.D.Pa., J uly 9, 2007). the prisoner omitted a required piece 
of information from his grievance because he did not have the information; the court dismissed for non- 
exhaustion because, having obtained it, he did not add it to the appeal of the denial of his grievance. There 
is no indication by the court that prison rules require or permit grievances to be supplemented on appeal or 
that the plaintiff was on notice of any such obligation. 

Mendez v. Herring, 2005 WL 3273555. at *2 (D.Ariz.. Nov. 29. 2005). 
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3. Exempt youth detained in juvenile facilities from the PLRA by amending 
42 U.S.C. § 1997e(h). 

The PLRA presently applies to all prisoners, regai'dless of age or status. Its provisions 
should not apply to minors. Historically, youth confined in juvenile facilities have filed a 
very small amount of litigation,^® so the concerns expressed by Congress about large 
volumes of frivolous litigation simply do not apply. 

Detained youth are among the most vulnerable to some constitutional violations.®® 
They are also far less sophisticated about legal and administrative processes than adults, 
and are more at risk of losing their rights if required to comply with the PLRA’s 
extensive requirements. This is particularly trae for youth in juvenile facilities, who 
generally lack access to even the meager legal resources available in adult prisons, and 
are ill-equipped to use them anyway.®* 

An example of the application of the PLRA to juvenile prisoners is Minix v. 
Pazera'^^ in which a child detainee alleged drat he had been raped and repeatedly 


As of 1998, there were fewer than a dozen reported opinions directly involving challenges to 
conditions in juvenile detention centers, and around two dozen cases with unreported opinions or 
settlements. Michael .1. Dale. Lawsuits and Public Policy: The Role of Litigation in Correcting Conditions 
in Juvenile Detention Centers. 32 U.S.F. T,. Rev. 675, 681-98 (1998). This figure contrasts strongly with 
the much larger number of repoited and unreported opinions arising from challenges to adult prison 
conditions. T am generally familiar with institutional litigation and can confirm that this large disparity 
persists. 

For example, detained youth have higher rates of sexual assaults than adult prisoners. See Allen 
.1. Beck & Tunothy A. Hughes, Brn'cau of .lustice Statistics. Sexual Violence Reported By Correctional 
Authorities, 2004 (2005) (finding that the rate of reported sexual violence was neaidy ten times higher in 
juvenile facilities than adult piisons). A more recent R.TS survey, which focused solely sexual violence 
reports tiled in adult facilities confirmed that young inmates are also more likely to be victimized wiien in 
adult prisons. Allen J. Reck & Paige M. Harrison, Rureau of Justice Statistics, Sexual Violence Reported By 
Correctional Authorities, 2005 (2006). 

See Alexander S. v. Boyd. 876 F. Supp. 773, 790 (D.S.C. 1995) (holding that juvenile detainees 
had no constitutional right to a law library because, in light of their limited capacity, they “would not 
benefit in any significant respect from a law library, and the provision of such would be a foolish 
expenditure of funds’’); accord. Shookoff v. Adams, 750 F.Supp. 288 (M.D.Tenn. 1990), aff’d in pertinent 
pan, reversed in part on other grounds sub nom. John J.. v. Adams. 969 F.2d 228 (6th Cir. 1992). 

® 2005 WL 1799538 (N.D.Ind. 2005). 
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assaulted in a juvenile institution. The boy’s lawsuit was thrown out of court because he 
had not filed a formal grievance, even though he feared further abuse if he reported the 
incidents, and even though his mother repeatedly contacted prison and Juvenile court 
officials to try to get them to stop the abuse. To satisfy the PLRA’s exhaustion 
requirement, he would have had to file his formal grievance within 48 hours of any 
incident that he complained about. 

The Minix case clearly illustrates why it is necessary to change the definition of 
“prisoner” to exclude detained youth. 

4. Repeal the “prospective relief ’ provisions of 18 U.S.C. § 3626. 

The PLRA contains a number of provisions restricting the equitable powers of 
federal courts to enter orders remedying prison conditions that violate the law. These 
restrictions are unjustified. Judges should be empowered with the same range of 
remedies in prisoners’ civil rights actions that they possess in other civil rights cases. 
While prisoners’ legal rights are diminished by the fact of their incarceration, those 
limited rights that they do retain are as worthy of judicial protection as anyone else’s 
legal rights. This is not merely a question of prisoners’ rights; it goes to the meaning of a 
society of laws and of the separation of powers. We all benefit when corrections systems 
are required to comply with the Constitution. 

Rather than limit prisoner lawsuits, the most harmful of the prospective relief 
provisions encourage more civil trials and constant judicial review where they are 
otherwise not needed. For example, a judge may only approve a consent decree if it 
meets the standard for injunctive relief - i.e., that it is “nan'owly drawn, extends no 
further than necessary to correct the violation of the Federal right, and is the least 
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intrusive measure necessary to correct the violation of the Federal right.” Because of this 
requirement, government officials must stipulate that they have violated federal law in 
order to agree to a consent judgment."'^ One of the primary reasons litigants settle cases 
is to avoid findings that they have violated the law. By creating a disincentive to settle, 
the consent decree provision increases the burden on courts, which are forced to conduct 
otherwise unnecessary trials. 

The PLRA’s framework for monitoring injunctive relief is similarly problematic. 
Where a court has found that injunctive relief is necessary to remedy a constitutional 
violation, the PLRA provides that after the passage of two years, and every year 
thereafter, prison officials can seek to temiinate the injunctive order, and the court must 
temiinate the order unless it finds that there is a “continuing and ongoing” violation of 
Federal rights. That is, the plaintiffs are required to prove their case again and again. In 
addition to posing an extreme burden on the public interest organizations tliat generally 
handle these cases, it burdens the courts with complicated proceedings that rehash issues 
the courts have previously addressed. It is also counter-productive. If it has taken an 
injunction to bring a constitutional violation under control, then tenninating the 


Tt remains possible under The PT.R A for parties to enter into "private settlement agreements” that 
are Irealed as conlracts in stale court. However, these agreements are enormously wasterul and duplicative 
because they cannot be entorced in federal court. In one recent decision approving a private settlement of 
claims of physical abuse of prisoners by jail staff, the federal judge noted that “it makes little sense that, it a 
perceived problem with eomplianee should ar ise, short of seeking reinstatement of this aetion. plaintiffs ean 
seek relief only hr state eorut under state law. In view of the time and effort 1 have spent on this ease, 
including countless hours discussing not only the substantive terms of the Agreement but also its language, 
it would be a hemendous waste of resources for the parties to have to go to state eorut to seek relief from a 
state comt judge wholly unfamiliar with the case.” Ingles v. Toro, 438 h'.Supp.2d 203, 215 (S.D.N. Y. 

2006). 

Fiuthcr. it is inappropriate as a mailer of federalism to force litigants seeking an enforceable order 
to protect federal rights to go to state courts tor that purpose. State courts are already overburdened — in 
many eases, much more so than tire federal eortrts — and the federal government should not slough off this 
responsibility onto diem. When lidgants seek to enforce federal rights in federal courLs, those courts should 
reuiaiu open to them when litigation is sedled. 
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injunction is bound to cause future violations. When the PLRA was enacted, the 
Supreme Court had already addressed when to terminate injunctions against public 
agencies: before a court may temiinate a decree, the public agency defendant must show 
(a) that it has fully and satisfactorily complied with the decree for a reasonable period of 
time; (b) that it has exhibited a good-faith commitment to the decree and the legal 
principles that warranted judicial intervention, and (c) that it is “unlikely to return to its 
former ways.”'*'* There is no reason injunctions against prisons’ constitutional violations 
should be treated any differently from injunctions against other civil rights violations. 

Finally, the PLRA’s “automatic stay” section provides that prison officials’ mere 
filing of a motion to temiinate an injunction or consent decree suspends the operation of 
the decree until the court rales on the motion. 1 8 U.S.C. § 3626(e)(2). During the period 
of the stay, which may be months or even years, the prisoners are deprived of any 
protection under the decree. At the same time, the existence of the decree bars the 
prisoners from filing a new lawsuit to protect their rights. 

The consequences of this provision are illustrated by litigation over conditions at 
the Maricopa County Jail in Phoenix, Arizona, the nation’s fourth largest jail, which is 
supervised by the well-known Sheriff Joe Arpaio, and which is one of the only American 
jails to have its own special report from Amnesty International.'*^ In 199,6, the Sheriff 


^ Board of Educ. of Oklahoma v. Dowell, 49S U.S. 237, 247-.S0 (1991); accord. Freeman v. Pills, 
503 U.S. 467, 491 (1992). Courts have ihe discretion to make tliis assessment on an issue-by-issue basis. 
Freeman, 503 U.S. at 489. While the decree is in eftect, the court may address any operational problems 
by modifying it if there is a “significant clntnge in circumstances” in either fact or law, and the proposed 
modification is “suiuably tailored to die changed circiunstance.” Rufo v. Inmates of Suffolk County Jail, 502 
U.S. 367, 383 (1992). 

Amnesty Ttiternationaf Ill-Trealmenl of Inmates in Maricopa County Jails, Arizona (August 
1 997) (http://web.amnesty.org/library7pdt7AMR5 i 05 1 l997F,NCiI,ISH/$File/AMR5 1 05 1 97.pdf ) (citing 
excessive force, inappropriate and inhumane use of restraint chairs, conFinement of prisoners in outdoor 
tents). The jail’s “Tent City” was described by Amnesty International as posing “serious enviromnental 
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and other county officials agreed to settle a class action lawsuit that alleged dangerous 
and life-threatening conditions in the jail,'*'^ and agreed to entry of a federal court consent 
decree. In September 200 1 . the officials moved to tenninate the decree under the PLR A; 
thus, the protections of the decree were automatically stayed. More than five years later, 
the court still has not ruled on the termination motion, and as a result of the automatic 
stay, continuing allegations of inadequate medical care and unsafe and inhumane 
conditions of confinement, affecting thousands of prisoners, remain unaddressed in 
judicial limbo under the PLRA. 

5. Repeal the restrictions on attorneys’ fees of 42 U.S.C. § I997e(d). 

hi general, federal civil rights litigants who prove their cases are entitled to 
recover a reasonable attorneys’ fee from the defendants. The purpose of this fee-shifting 
provision is to encourage counsel to represent persons whose civil rights have in fact 
been violated, even if the resulting economic haiiu is insufficient to pay lawyers a 
contingency fee. 

The PLRA, however, imposed severe restrictions on the recoveiy of attorneys’ 
fees in prisoner cases. The statute restricts compensation to 150% of the rates paid 
defense counsel under the Criminal Justice Act (CJA), which are drastically lower than 
market rates in most jurisdictions. While CJA lawyers are paid regardless of outcome, 
counsel representing civil rights litigants are compensated only if they prevail, which 

hazards which uuike [ill iinsuilable tor inmale housing” and serious seciirily and safely risks lo prisoners 
and slaff. An illusiralion of Ihe laller is a decision of Ihe Arizona Supreme Courl upholding over $600,000 
in compensatory and punitive damages to a prisoner severely injured in an assault; the court held that ‘‘[t]hc 
history of violence, the abundance of weaponry, the lack of supervision, and the absence of neccssai'y 
seemity measmes" at Tent Chy support a finding of deliberate indifference to prisoner safety. Flanders v. 
Maricopa County. 203 Ariz. 308, 377. 54 P.2d 837 (2002). 

Hart V. Arpaio. No. C1V-77-479-PHX-EHC (D.Ariz.) 
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presents an enormous risk when representing unpopular clients like prisoners. The 
restriction to below-market rates is a severe disincentive for private counsel to take even 
the most meritorious prisoner case. The statute also restricts compensation to I .“50% of 
damages awarded. Tliis presents another major disincentive, since juries often award 
minimal damages to plaintiffs they disapprove of even when they are persuaded of 
liability. Moreover, it is fairly common for both judges and juries to be unable to place a 
dollar value on substantial constitutional rights and to award nominal damages of $1.00 - 
leaving the attomey who has proved a constitutional violation with compensation of 
$1.50."*’ That will also be the outcome if the court holds that a constitutional claim is for 
“mental or emotional injury” under 42 U.S.C. § 1997e(e), discussed above, and only 
nominal damages may be awarded. 

These restrictions are illustrated by the case of an Illinois prisoner who, a jury 
found, had been subjected to a year’s unjustified confrnement in a “supermax” prison in 
retaliation for his complaints about prison conditions, which were of course protected by 
the First Amendment. The jury, however, awarded him only $1.00 in damages pursuant 
to the judge’s instaictions, and under the PLRA, the court could award no more than 
$1.50 in attorneys’ fees for the exposure of this constitutional violation."** 

These provisions should be repealed. Since only “prevailing parties” recover fees 
under any circumstances, these restrictions do not affect frivolous cases — they affect only 
meritorious ones. Discouraging attorneys from representing prisoners with meritorious 
cases is quite counterproductive, since prisoners (or any other litigants) who try to 

See Botvin v. Black, 225 l-.3d 36 (1st Clr. 2000) (awai'ding $1.00 and $1.50 fees where pre-trial 
detainee was bound into a restraint chair with a towel over his moutli and lost consciousness). 

“ Pearson v. Welbom. 471 F.3d 732 (7"' Cir. 2006). 
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represent themselves not only are much less likely to succeed even in the most 
meritorious litigation, but also present significant management problems for the courts 
because they are often unable to understand and comply with court rules and procedures. 

6. Amend the filing fees provisions of 28 U.S.C. § 1915(a,h) to avoid 
penalizing indigent prisoners who file complaints that state a valid claim. 

The PLRA provides that indigent prisoners seeking to proceed in forma pauperis, 
unlike other indigent persons, must pay the full filing fee. An initial fee is calculated 
based on a percentage of the prisoner’s resources (if any), and the remainder of the fee is 
collected in installments out of the prisoner’s institutional account as funds are available. 
The theoiy behind this provision was to make prisoners “stop and think” before filing 
cases that might not be meritorious. But filing fees of $150 and $100 in the trial and 
appellate courts respectively (as they w'ere w'hen the PLRA w'as enacted) w'ere even then 
an extremely steep price to charge for a chance at justice for indigent people w'ho have 
meritorious claims of civil rights violations. Worse, those fees have been drastically 
increased, to $350 and $450 respectively.'*’’ These are grossly excessive for indigent 
prisoners who do “stop and think” and get it right. The filing fee should therefore be 
imposed only on those prisoners whose cases are dismissed at the initial merits screening. 
Prisoner cases that are found to state a valid claim at that stage should go forward in the 
same manner as other indigent litigants’ cases. 


* The Deficit Reduction Act of 2005, P.L. 109-171. 120 Star 183, increased the filing fees to 
$350 in district court and to S450 in the Court of Appeals. See 28 U.S.C. §§ 1913, 1914. 
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7. Amend the “three strikes” provision of 28 U.S.C. § 1915(g) by limiting 
“strikes” to cases that are dismissed as malicious and that are reasonably 
proximate in time. 

Under the PLRA. a prisoner who has had three complaints or appeals dismissed as 
‘•frivolous, malicious, or fail[ing] to state a claim on which relief may be granted,” is 
barred from using the in forma pauperis provisions at all, even on the installment basis 
applied to other prisoners. If the prisoner cannot pay $350 up front — and most prisoners 
cannot — he cannot file his case, no matter how meritorious it may be. This provision was 
intended to address a real problem -the “frequent filer” who consciously abuses the court 
system by persistently filing muldple meridess cases - but it is grossly overbroad in 
operation. First, the prohibition is permanent; a prisoner who files three ill-considered 
lawsuits in his first year of incarceration will be barred from filing in forma pauperis 
fifteen years later if he is still in prison, no matter how meritorious his case may be and 
how seriously his rights may have been violated. (The provision also counts as “strikes” 
cases that were filed even before the PLRA was enacted.) Second, the provision counts 
as “strikes” not just frivolous or malicious cases, but those that fail to state a claim on 
which relief can be granted. Since the Justices of the Supreme Court often sharply 
disagree whether a complaint states a claim on which relief can be granted, such cases 
can hardly be labeled as abusive.^” The provision also counts as strikes cases that involve 
mistakes of law by uneducated litigants rather than any attempt to abuse the court system. 


“ For example, in Olim v. Wakinekona. 461 U.S. 238 (1983), (he federal disliicl eoiirl held dial a 
prisoner who complained dial he was Iransferred from Hawai’i lo die mainland wilhoiil due process failed 
10 slalc a claim; Iwo oul of dircc judges on die Ninlh Circiiil held dial his allegalion did stale a claim; and 
the Supreme Court held by a 6-3 vote that it did not state a claim and w'as properly dismissed. In Helling r. 
McKinney. 509 U.S. 25. 35 (1993), the Supreme Court held that a prisoner alleging danger to liis fiilme 
health from exposure to second-hand tobacco smoke slated a cause of action under the Kighth Amendment; 
the vote was 7-2. 
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The extremity of the three strikes provision is illustrated by the case of a Texas 
prisoner who filed a lawsuit alleging excessive force. He was assisted in preparing the 
suit by another prisoner, but was transfen ed to another prison (and his legal papers 
confiscated) before he could file the suit. The other prisoner filed the complaint on his 
behalf, without the required signature of the plaintiff (who was now in another prison) 
but within the statute of limitations. The plaintiff then submitted a signed copy, but after 
the limitations period. Despite these attempts to comply with all legal requirements 
without the assistance of counsel, the court declared the lawsuit frivolous based on this 
technical eiTor, and it will count as a stiike against the plaintiff if he ever needs to resort 
to the judicial system again.’' Under the three strikes provision, it is far from unusual 
that prisoners acting without legal assistance are penalized for such legal errors.^^ 

While this provision addresses a genuine problem, it is grossly overbroad and 
excessive in its present form. It should be amended to limit “strikes” to cases that are 
dismissed as malicious and therefore constitute genuine abuses of the court, and also to 
apply the provision only to litigants who have accumulated three qualifying dismissals 
within the preceding five years. This proposal would cure the overbreadth of the present 


■' Gonzales V. Wyatt. 157F.3d 1016, 1019-22 (5th Cir. 1998). 
la Monroe v. Lewis. 165 F.3tl 27 (Table), 1998 WL 537562 (OUi Cir., Aug. 7, 1998), llie 
prisoner’s medical care claim was dismissed as trivolous because Ihe court found it time-barred: it was 
timely relative to the date the prisoner had learned of the seriousness of his injury, but the court held that 
the claim accrued eaidier. when he was first denied care. The prisoner was charged a strike for not 
appreciating this technical point. Cases are often declared frivolous becanse the prisoner has raised a claim 
in a civil rights action that must properly be pursued via writ of habeas corpus. See Hassler v. Carson 
County. 1 1 1 Fed.Appx. 728 (5th Cir. 2004) (affinning dismissal as frivolous of allegation of failure to 
credit jail time served); Ballesteros \. Vasejuez., 161 F.3d 1 1 (Table), 1998 WI. 537008 (9th Cir., Augiistll, 
1998) (affirming dismissal as frivolous of allegation of falsified evidence in disciplinary proceeding); 

Grant v. Sotelo, 1998 WT. 740826 at *1 (N.D.Tex., Oct. 17, 1998) (citing cases). The United Stales 
Supreme Coiul has grappled for llu-ec decades with the difficulty of drawing the line between habeas 
corpus and civil rights actions. See Preiser r. Rodriguez. 411 U.S. 475, 494 (1973); Heck v. Humphrey. 

512 U.S. 477 (1994); Edwards v. Balisok. 520 U.S. 641 (1997); Muhammad v. Close. 540 U.S. 709 (2004) 
(per curiam); Wilkinson v. Dotson, 544 U.S. 74 (2005). 
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provision, while continuing to address the problem of the persistently abusive prisoner 
litigant. 
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Hon. John Conyers, Jr. 
Chairman 

Committee on the Judiciary 
U.S. House of Representatives 
2138 Rayburn H.O.B. 
Washington, DC 20515 

Hon. Robert C. Scott 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Crime, 
Terrorism, and Homeland 
Security 

2138 Rayburn H.O.B. 
Washington, DC 20515 

Hon. Linda T. Sanchez 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Commercial 
and Administrative Law 
2138 Rayburn H.O.B. 
Washington, DC 20515 


Hon. Lamar S. Smith 
Ranking Member 
Committee on the Judiciary 
U.S. House of Representatives 
2138 Rayburn H.O.B, 
Washington, DC 20515 

Hon. J. Randy Forbes 
Ranking Member 
Subcommittee on Crime, 
Terrorism, and Homeland 
Security 

2138 Rayburn H.O.B. 
Washington, DC 20515 

Hon. Chris Cannon 
Ranking Member 
Subcommittee on Commercial 
and Administrative Law 
2138 Rayburn H.O.B. 
Washington, DC 205 1 5 


Dear Chairmen and Ranking Members: 

As the Co-Chairs of the Commission on Safety and Abuse in America's 
Prisons, we write in response to the request of the Subcommittee on Crime. 
Terrorism, and Homeland Security to offer our views on the Prison Litigation 
Reform Act (PLRA). We strongly believe that reform of the PLRA is of 
critical importance to improving conditions of confinement, and we welcome 
the opportunity to explain further how the Commission came to its 
conclusions. 

As you may know, our Commission - brining together an extraordinarily 
diverse group of 20 public servants - conducted a 15-month inquiry to 
understand and publicly discuss the most serious issues of safety in 
correctional facilities for prisoners, staff, and the public. The work of the 
Commission, which was created by the Vera Institute of Justice, led to thirty 
recommendations. Among the four major topics that we encountered were a 
collection of issues relating to the oversight of prisons and jails. One of these 
was the question of the use of federal court litigation - which is a critical 
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component of oversight - to confront and remedy constitutional and other violations that occur behind 
bars. Addressing the unique importance of access to the courts for the promotion of safe and humane 
correctional facilities, one of the Commission’s recommendations set out four reforms to the PLRA 
that Congress should undertake: 

• Eliminate the physical injury requirement; 

• Eliminate the filing fee for indigent prisoners or make it reflective of the person’s earning 
power, and eliminate the restrictions on attorneys’ fees; 

* Lift the requirement that correctional agencies concede liability as a prerequisite to court- 
supervised settlement; and 

* Change the exhaustion rule, including eliminating the procedural default component at issue in 
the recent U.S. Supreme Court decision in Woodfordv. Ngo. 

The Commission focused on these four reforms to the PLRA because they were highlighted by our 
witnesses, the scholarly and practical literature, and because they reflected the views of the 
Commissioners based on their considerable professional experience. These recommendations were not 
intended to provide an exhaustive list of ways in which the statute could be successfully reformed. 
One of the Commission’s goals throughout the report was to contribute to a conversation about how 
best to achieve improvements in correctional practice. We are grateful for the opportunity to continue 
that conversation in this hearing. 

Our Commission concluded that there are aspects of the PLRA that, in effect if not in intention, 
present serious obstacles to the federal courts’ ability to deliver justice and protect prisoners who are 
in danger or subject to abuse. Ten years of experience with the PLRA provide a sufficient empirical 
basis to conclude that its reform is imperative. 

We understand the core salutary feature of the PLRA to be its requirement that federal courts pre- 
screen prisoners’ lawsuits (28 U.S.C. §§1915(e)(2) and 1915A). That is, before defendant corrections 
ofticials are required to respond in any way to a complaint (indeed before they are even served with 
the complaint), the court must review the complaint and dismiss it if it is deemed frivolous, malicious, 
fails to state a claim for which relief can be granted, or seeks damages from a defendant who enjoys 
immunity. Named defendants suffer no prejudice if they present no response prior to the initial court 
screening - they cannot be found in default and no negative inference can be drawn from their silence. 
They have no obligation to respond unless and until the court determines that the prisoner has 
presented a claim that surpasses the PLRA’s statutory threshold. This pre-screening requirement 
strikes an appropriate balance between prisoners’ rights of access to the courts to remedy alleged 
constitutional violations and the burdens that all on prison officials to respond to individual lawsuits. 

Other provisions of the PLRA do not strike the same balance and in practice function as 
insurmountable obstacles to many serious and meritorious claims. The Commission reached the 
conclusion that the PLRA's physical injury requirement should be repealed. The requirement stands as 
an unconscionable bar to fully remedying - and thus, hopefully, preventing - a range of violations of 
constitutional rights. It is a blunt tool that does not differentiate in any way between meritorious and 

2 
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non-TTieritorious claims. Rather, it discourages prisoners with very serious constitutional claims from 
bringing those claims to light in a federal court. Moreover, it does so in away that discriminates for no 
valid purpose - and to much harmful effect - against prisoners. There is no comparable statutory bar 
for any other group of civil rights litigants to the recovery of monetary damages for violations by 
government actors of rights to freedom of religion or freedom of speech or deprivations of liberty or 
due process. 

The Commission also recognized the importance of amending the PLRA's exhaustion rules. The 
exhaustion rule, like the physical injury requirement, poses far too high a barrier to a federal curt 
hearing of federal law violations. Its breadth and inflexibility discriminates against prisoners among 
other civil rights litigants and results in the suppression of meritorious claims no less than non- 
meritorious claims, indeed perhaps even more so. As our Commission’s final report explained, the 
PLRA (largely through the exhaustion requirement) has had the intended effect of suppressing 
prisoners’ civil rights lawsuits. But it appears that it also has had the unintended, and dangerous, effect 
of sifting out meritorious claims somewhat more thoroughly than non-meritorious claims as shown by 
a decline in the ratio of successful suits (see our report, Confroniing Confinement, at pages 84-85). 

Furthermore, the exhaustion requirement has proven to be a difficult and contentious aspect of the 
statute, itself consuming a tremendous amount of judicial resources. The Commission’s view was that 
exhaustion should only be required where the correctional system’s grievance procedure was deemed 
sufficiently meaningful in terms of the remedies available and the flexibility of the procedures 
allowed. We were concerned that the rule dangerously puts form over function, too often barring 
access to the courts for no meaningful purpose or based on almost insurmountable procedural 
obstacles. 

Our Commission further concluded that the PLRA could be amended to allow prisoners who prevail 
on civil rights claims to recover attorneys’ fees. We see no reason to single out prisoners’ civil rights 
claims for disparate treatment. Indeed, we recognize that prison litigation, especially class action 
litigation, plays a critical oversight role in our correctional institutions. Therefore, it ill serves 
prisoners, correctional agencies, and the public interest to discourage legal representation in these 
important cases. We are aware of no indication that the availability of attorneys' fees on the same 
basis as in other civil right matters results in frivolous or malicious litigation. On the contrary, one of 
the purposes of the PLRA - to improve the quality of prisoners’ suits - would be supported by 
eliminating the disparate fee recovery rules. 

Along the same lines, the Commission recommended that the PLRA be amended to reduce or 
eliminate the filing fees for prisoner lawsuits. Under the PLRA, even indigent prisoners must pay a 
filing fee of $350, which is collected over time from their accounts (28 U.S.C. §§1914 and 1915(b)). 
This filing fee, which is imposed even on indigent prisoners and collected over time from their 
accounts, presents an insurmountable burden for many prisoners. As with many other provisions of the 
PLRA, it has the effect of discouraging (or even prohibiting) prisoners with meritorious claims from 
accessing the court system. 
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The Commission’s recommendations regarding the PLRA are the result of a long and thoughtful 
process that took into account both the benefits and the costs of the Act. It is absolutely critical, we 
believe, that we not be content with rules that indiscriminately achieve one societal good (relief from 
the burdens of litigation) while at the same time causing injustice (barring remedies for very serious 
violations of constitutional rights). As a former federal judge and Attorney General of the United 
States, we believe that the parts of the PLRA that support our shared principles of justice can be 
preserved while those that conflict with those principles should be amended forthwith. 

We thank the Subcommittees for holding what we believe to be a very important hearing on an issue 
that directly affects the millions of people incarcerated in the United States, as well as their families, 
and ultimately the communities to which they return af'ter they are released. We look forward to the 
passage of amendments that reaffirm the positive goals of the PLRA while eliminating those that 
unfairly burden inmates and hinder meaningful oversight of America’s correctional facilities. 


Sincerely, 


Nicholas de B. Katzenbach 


Hon. John J. Gibbons 
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Re: The ACI.I’ supports H.R. 1889, the Private Prison Infoemalion Act 
0(2007 


Dear Chairman Scott and Ranking Member Forbes. 

On behalf of the American Civil Liberties Union, a non-partisan 
organiution with hundreds of Uiousands of activists and members and 53 
affiliates nationwide, we write to support H.R. 1889. the Private Prison 
Information Act of 2007. This legislation would requite private prisons that 
detain and incarcerate federal prisoners to release information about the 
operation of the prison in accordance with the Freedom of Information Act 
iFOIAl as any federal agency operating a facility is required to do. 


Allowing the public to have access to FOIA information about 
private prisons is critical to the ongoing role the public plays in monitoring 
conditions of confinement and protecting people in federal facilities. Private 
facilities are often responsible for some of the most vulneraMe prisoners and 
detainees from various federal agencies across the country. Presently. FOIA 
laws do not apply to private prisons and immigration detention centers. This 
omission in the law makes it extremely difficult to acquire the information 
necessary to ensure that the constitutional rights of people being held in 
these facilities are not being violated and that they aie living in humane 
conditions Recently, the media and non-governmental organizations have 
exposed some of the horribly inadequate living conditions faced by prisoners 
and immigration detainees held in private prisons. For example, at a San 
Diego immigration detention facility managed by the Corrections 
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C<xpontion of Ainetkii. Inc. (CCA), hundreds of druiincrv ucrc forced lo 
live for monihv and years in dangerously overcrowded condiiions. many of 
them sleeping on plastic staivs placed on the floor by the toilet. Records 
penaining lo the detainee population. CCA's stafring levels, and any CCA 
policies regarding sanitation, security, or overcrowding at the facility were 
publicly unavailable because of currenl FUIA limitations. Cnlike other 
federal prisons, these private prisons cannot be monitored by the American 
public for unacceptable condiiions because private prisons are not required 
10 release this type of information. 

Since its enactment over foily years ago. FOIA has created the 
transparency necessary to ensure that the public and the media have the 
ability 10 access basic government records. This is vital lo the public's and 
the media's ability lo hold the government accountable, when it denies a 
person his or her freedom by incarceration. Cunenlly. the federal Bureau of 
Prisons houses more than 27.(XX) prisoners in private facilities— this Tigure 
does not include the thousands of federal immigration detainees held in 
private federal prisons. With the increasing number of federal prisoners 
being held in private prisons it is important that these privately owned and 
operated facilities be held to the some standards and have the same 
responsibilities as the federal government to promptly process requests for 
information and release infonnalion concerning prisoners and detainees 
under the K)IA laws. 

We are pleased In support lI.R. 1)189 and urge you and other 
members of the Mouse Judiciary ("ommillee. Crime, Terrorism and 
Homeland Security Subcommittee lo support this important legislation 
If you base any questions about the ACLU's position on H R. 1889. please 
feel free to contact Jesselyn McCurdy. Legislative Counsel at phone: 
(202)67S-33l4or e-mail: inKcurdv<e'dcaclu.ort . 


Sincerely. 

Caroline Fredrickson Jesselyn McCurdy 

Director Legislatise Counsel 

oc. House Judiciaiy Committee 

Crime. Terrorism and Horoelaixi Sccuniy Subcomnutiec Members 
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FOREWORD: PRO SE PRISONER LITIGATION: LOOKING FOR NEEDLES IN HAYSTACKS * 


* (c) 1996 lonO. Newman, All Riglits Reserved. 
NAME: Hon. Jon O. Newman ** 

BIO: 


** Cliief Judge, United Slates Court of Appeals. Second Circuit. Tliis article is an expanded version of a 
commcnccincnl address deliveicdat (he 1995 coinmcnccmcnt of Brooklyn Law School, 

SLIVIIVIARY: 

.,, In recent years, the fastest growing categon’ of civil litigation in federal district courts has been prisoner lawsuits. 
Their national association canwtssed the attorneys general for tlicir lists of top ten frivolous prisoner lawsuits and widely 
disseminated to tlie press the lists the association collected. . . . Upon submission of an affidin’it of po^’erty, any Ktigant 
is entitled to file a lawsuit in a district court or an appeal in a court of appeals without prepayment of fees. ... The pris- 
oner pays an initial partial filing fee equal to Iwenly percent of the greater of the average monthly deposits or the aver- 
age monilily balance in the prison account for the six moiiUis prior to filing llie complaint or notice of appeal. ... To 
implement the filing fee payment obligation, tlic PLRA requires the prisoner to submit a certified copy of the prisoner's 
trust fund account statement (or institutional eqiihaleiit) for tlie six moiitlis preceding the complaint or appeal. ... In the 
first decision construing the PLRA. Leonard v. Lacy\ the Second Circuit created a prisoner authorization fonu to be 
used by every prisoner endea^'oring to appeal in form:i pjiuperis. ... The authorization fonu eliminates potential disputes 
between Lite prisoner and the prison concerning Uie availability of llie prison account slalemenl, and potential disputes 
betw een the court and the prison concerning the initial payment. ... 

TEXT: 

[=^519] 

In recent years, die fastest growing calegoiy of civil litigation in federal district courts lias been prisoner lawsuits. 
Though sonic of these suits arc liabcas corpus challenges to comdetions, the vast majority' arc cliallcngcs to v arious as- 
pects of the conditions of confinement. In 1995. what the Administrative Office of the United States Courts categorizes 
as "civil rights" petitions by prisoners totaled 41,679, thirteen percent of all civil cases in district courts, nl 

Prisoner lawsuits challenging prison conditions share twro characteristics. Nearly all of these lawsuits are filed pro 
se. and the vast majority are dismissed as frivolous. How'ever, among this growing number of frivolous lawsuits are a 
small number of serious mailers dial pose substantial issues, and a few of lliese serious law suits have resulted in signifi- 
cant victories. n2 [*520] 

It should come as no surprise dial the burden of tlie vast number of frivolous prisoner suits lias created hostility to 
the entire category- of lawsuits— opposition that lias the potential of obscuring the few meritorious prisoner lawsuits 
wiiich are about as scarce as the proverbial needle in the hay'stack. 1 propose to consider (1) the often exaggerated re- 
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spouses of the state attorneys general to prisoner lawsuits, (2) the more sensible congressional approaeh of limiting 
prisoner lawsuits by imposing obligations to pay filing fees, and (3) tlie initial appellate decisions of the Second Circuit 
applying the fee provision of the new stahite. 

I. Exaggerations from the State Attorneys General 

Laborhig under the burdens of lia^ ing to respond to thousands of lawsuits, most of which arc frivolous, tlic attor- 
neys general of the states adopted the tactic of condemning all prisoner litigation as frivolous. Their national association 
canvassed the attorneys general for their lists of top ten frTV'olous prisoner lawsuits and widely disseminated to the press 
die lists the association collected. n3 

Unfortunately, the lists included some accounts that were at best liigMy misleading and. sometimes, simply false. 
Three examples were cited in a letter by four attorneys general tliat was published in the New York Times on March 3. 

1 995. u4 Three cases, described as "tvitical,’' were reported in the following words: 

* the inmate who sued because there were no saUtd bars or bmuches on weekends and holidays; * The case where a 
prisoner is suing New York because his prison towels are w'hite instead of his preferred beige; and * the case where an 
inmate sued, claiming cruel and imusual pun- [*521] islnuent because lie received one jar ofchunlvy and one jar of 
creamy peanut butter after ordering two jars of chunky from the prison canteen. 

I was skeptical of die description of diese three cases because it lias not been iny experience in twenty -four years 
as a federal judge tliat vvliat die attorneys general described was at all "typical" of prisoner litigation. I obtained the court 
documents on these tlircc cases and learned die following. In the "salad bar" case, forty^ -three prisoiKrs filed a tvvcniy- 
seveii page complaint alleging major prison deficiencies including overcrowding, forced confinement of prisoners with 
contagious diseases, lack of proper vcnidaiion. lack of sufficient food, and food contaminated by rodents. n5 The pris- 
oners' reference to salads was part of an allegation tliat their basic nutritional needs were not being met. and they men- 
tioned, in passing, That at their prison a salad bar is available to prison gtuirds and, at other stale prisons, is available To 
prisoners. The complaint concerned dangerously unhealthy prison conditions, not the lack of a salad bar, 

In the "beige towel" case, the suit was not brought because of a color preference. Tlie prisoner's claim w'as that the 
prison had confiscated the tow els and a jacket (hat (he prisoner's family had sent him. and then disciplined him w ith loss 
of privileges for receipt of tlie package from liis family. As he stated, die confiscation "caused a burden on my family 
w^ho work liard and liad to make sacrifices to buy me the items nicntioncd in this claim." n6 

In die "cluuilvy peanut butler" case, the prisoner did not sue because lie received die w rong kind of peanut butler. 

He sued because the prison had hicorrcctly debited his prison account $ 2.50 under the following circumstances. He had 
ordered two jars of peanut butter; one sent bj^ the canteen was die wrong kind, and a guard luid quite w'illingly taken 
back the w rong product and assured The prisoner that the item he had ordered and paid for would be sent the next day. 
Unfortunately, tlic authorities transferred die prisoner dial night to aiiodicr prison, and liis prison account rcinaincd 
cliarged $ 2.50 for the item dial he liad ordered but liad never received. [*522] 

The "chunky^ peanut butter" case lias become the favorite canard of those who wish to ridicule prisoner litigation, 
Many journalists have reported it, using the inaccurate description of the case popularized by the attorneys general. n7 
Their misleading cliaracterization of the case was repeatedly cited during congressional consideration of proposals to 
Ihnil prisoner liligaLion. n8 

I readily acknowledge dial IS 2.50 is nol a large sum of money, and diere is a subslanlial argiuneiU dial law sails for 
such sums should be relegated to formns odier diaii federal district courts. But such a smn is nol Lrivial to die prisoner 
w^hosc limited prison funds arc improperly debited. The more important point is tliat those in positions of responsibility' 
should not ridiailc all prisoner lawsuits by perpetuating my'dis about some of them. 

II. The Congressional Response 

This year, Congress endeavored to curtail prisoner litigation by enacting the Prisoner Litigation Refonn Act of 
1 995 ("PLRA"), signed into law' on April 26, 1996. n9 The PLRA covers sei'eral topics, including prospective reme- 
dies in suits cliallenging prison conditions and e.xliauslion of adminislialive remedies, dial are beyond die scope of lliis 
brief Article. My focus is on the provision concerning payment of filing fees, wliich Congress adopted in die c.xpccla- 
tion that prisoners would file fewer lawsuits if they had to pay filing fees out of their prison fund accounts. 

Prior to the PLRA. most prisoners filing lawsuits accompanied dicir complaints with a motion for leave to proceed 
in forma pauperis. nlO Upon submission of an affidavit of poverty. [*523 ] any litigant is entitled to file a law suit in a 
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district court or an appeal in a court of appeals witliout picpaymcnt of fees, nl 1 An action brought in forma pauperis 
is. by statute, subject to dismissal if determined to be frivolous. nl2 

The PLRA amends the in forma pauperis provision with respect to aiw prisoner seeking "to bring a civil action" or 
"appeal a judgment in a civil action." nl3 Such prisoners are now liable for filing fees, even though they have only the 
minimal financial resources that would quality’ them for in forma pauperis status if they were not prisoners. The fees are 
lo be debited from the prisoner's Inisl fund account. nl4 Tlie prisoner pays an initial partial filing fee equal to twenty 
percent of llic greater of tlic average inontlily deposits or the average inoritlily balance in llic prison account for llic six 
months prior to filing tlic complaint or notice of appeal. nl5 Thereafter, twenty percent of the income credited to the 
account is debited in each month that the account balairce exceeds $ 10 until the balance of the filing fees is paid. nl6 
The PLRA exempts only lliose prisoners who Itave "no assets and no means by w liich lo pay tlie initial partial filing 
fee." nl7 To implement the filing fee payment obligation, the PLRA requires the prisoner lo submit a certified copy of 
tlK prisoner's trust fund account statement (or institutional equivalent) for tlic six montlis prcccduig tlic complaint or 
appeal. nl8 

ni. Initial Second Circuit Consideration of the PLRA 

In a series of cases decided in the sununcr of 1996. the Second Circuit resolved a number of issues arising under 
the fee provisions of the PLRA. nl9 The first issue concerned the |*524| mechanics of complying with the new’ stat- 
ute. The PLRA states that the prisoner shall file the ceitified copy of the prison imst fund account statement and that the 
court sliall assess and collect Lite initial partial filing fee payment. n20 T!k subsequent payinenls are lo be made by 
"llic agency liaving custody of die prisoner." n21 Tlicsc provisions created csscndally adiniiiislralivc choices as to how 
compliance should be achieved. 

The Second Circuit devised an administrative arrangement that simplifies the Tasks of the prisoner and the court of 
appeals, and shifts some functions To the prison authorities. In the first decision construing The PLRA. Leonard v. Laev’, 
ii22 die Second Circuit created a prisoner audiorizalion fonn lo be used by every prisoner endeav oring to appeal in 
forma pauperis. n23 Using diis fonn. die prisoner audiorizcs the prison authorilics to send to die court of appeals the 
certified copy of the prisoner's prison account and all of the payments required by the PLRA. The court considered the 
use of the authori ration form to be compliance w ith the slatiiloiy requirements on the Theory that requiring The fomi 
"causes" submission of the acconm statement by the prisoner and collection by the court of The initial payment. n24 

The authorization fonn eliminates potential disputes beriveen the prisoner and The prison conceming the availabil- 
ity of Ihe prison account siaiemeni, and poleniial disputes between (he court and die prison conceming die iiiilial pay- 
ment. Tlic audiorizadon fonn procedure ccnlrahzcs dl steps lo iinplcincni die fee payincnl requirements in the prison 
authorities, once the prisoner has signed the required aiithorizauon. Submission of a signed authorization form is a re- 
quirement of proceeding with an appeal without prepayment of fees. If the form is not submitted within thirty' days of 
filing die appeal, die appeal is dismissed. n25 [*525] 

Leonard also resolved an imponanl issue concerning Uie lime at wliich the prisoner becomes obligated for fee deb- 
its from die prison account. Prior lo die PLRA, it liad been llic practice of die Second Circuit, upon consideration of any 
pro sc litigant's mo don for leave to appeal in fonna pauperis, to make a tlucshold determination of wdicthcr the appeal 
surmoimted the "frivolousness" standard of section 1915(d). In scores of atses, the court determined tliat the appeal was 
frivolous and for That reason denied the motion to appeal in fonna pauperis and simultaneously dismissed the appeal. 
This procedure follow ed llie Supreme Court's guidance in Neil/ke v. Williams. n26 

With enactment of The PLRA. Ihe Second Circuit faced the choice of whether to impose the fee payment obligation 
as soon as die notice of appeal is received or only after Ihe ihresliold delenirinalion that the appeal sunnounls die "fri\ o- 
lousncss" standard. If "frivolousncss" were determined first and frivolous t^pcals were dismissed before die fee obliga- 
tion was imposed, the PLRA would ha^’e the perverse effect of letting prisoners with frivolous appeals avoid the fee 
pay iiieiil obhgalioii and imposing die obhgation only on those whose appeals were not frivolous. The court dierefore 
concluded dial die fee payment obhgation must be imposed at the oulscl of the appeal, dicrcby implcmcndng die con- 
gressional objective of making prisoners feel the deterrent effect of liability for fees. n27 

The court also resolved issues conceming the application of the PLRA to pending appeals. InCovino v. Rcopcl, 
n28 the court nilcd that die PLRA fee requirements apphedto prisoners who, before the effective dale of the Act. liad 
filed notices of appeal, n2y had moved for leave to appeal in forma pauperis, n.3() or had acquired in forma pauperis 
status on appeal by ^’irtue of ha^’ing such status unrevoked in the district court, n3 1 The PLRA fee requirements do not 
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apply to such eases, howev er, if [*526] the court has alrcadv- invested substantial resources in the appeal, n32 or if the 
appeal was submitted before the effective date of the PLRA. n33 

The court also determined the amount of appellate fees to wliich the fee payment obligation applies. Though the 
only fee denominated by statute as an appellate filing fee is the $ 5 fee imposed by 2S L!S.(2. § 191 7 , the court niled in 
Leonard that the fee obligation applied to both the J 5 fee and the $ 1(K) docketing fee required by resolution of the Ju- 
dicial Confereuce of Ihe United Stales. n34 acling pursuant lo its authority to delenuine "the fees and costs to be 
cliargcd and collected in each court of appeals.” n35 

Finally, tlie court resolved two issues conceniing die appheabiUty of the fee payment obligation. In In re Nagy. 
n36 the court niled that the PLRA requirements apply to mandamus petitions that seek relief from prison officials com- 
parable to the relief usually sought in civil rights actions under 42 IJ.S.C. § 19H3, but did not apply to mandamus peti- 
tions seeldng relief against judges in die course of criminal proceedings. Of more significance was die ruling in Reyes v. 
Keane. n37 dial die PLRA fee requirements do not apply to appeals from the denial of liabcas corpus peiitions. 

Conclusion 

Pro se prisoner lawsuits and appeals will very' hkely continue to impose signiricaut biudens on federal district 
courts and courts of appeals. Prisoners w ho arc subject to govcmmciital authority tw enty -four hours a day will inc\ ita- 
bly encounter some actions they consider wortliy of legal redress, and dtcy liavc ample time to devote to the task of pre- 
paring tlieir court I *527 1 papers, Uie cliallenge for courts is to avoid letting die large number of frivolous complaints 
and appeals impair their conscientious consideration of the few meritorious cases that are filed. 

Whether The new fee obligations of the PLRA will deter some prisoners from filing complaints and appeals re- 
mains to be seen. My guess is tliat some prisoners will Uiink twice before subjecting tlic limited riiiids in dicir prison 
accounts to debiting of the $ 120 fee for filing a compbmt and the $ 105 aggregate fee for filing an appeal, and some 
prisoners w ill decide not to file, n38 Wliatever the deterrent effect of die PLRA. courts will continue To have the im- 
poTtanttask of looking through the "haystacks” of prisoner Unvsuits for the "needles" of meritorious prisoner claims. 
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